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This work has, by one of the leading men of the day, been described 
as '* An inexhaustible mint of wealth. 

And the American Church Eclectic in reviewing it, said : " This 
goodly volume will take its place with McColl's ' Six Letters to Lord 
Selborne,' as furnishing the materials necessary to the proper under- 
standing and justification of the latter, but far more valuable to American 
students of Church History and Church Doctrine. It is, in fact, a 
perfect encyclopaedia of history, controversies, and opinion in the Church 
of England since the beginning of the Tractar an Revival in 1833 down 
to and including the recent Public Worship Regulation Act. And it 
shows as well the dreadful state of practical religion and Church services 
before the rise of that movement, besides the far-reaching consequences 
of rationalism and unbelief that flowed from Luther's teaching in 
Germany. . . . It is a perfect storehouse of materials which would have 
to be sought for from a thousand sources. . . . We feel that we cannot 
do justice to the work in the brief space at our command ; but we must 
not close without calling attention \d the remarkable section on 
' Confirmation,' pp. 139-156 (which weTiope to reprint), and we com- 
mend to our Western brethren who are striving after primitive practice 
and purity, that on ' Cathedrals and Cathedral Chapters,' pp. 540-557. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to suggest a Churph question which is not 
discussed in this volume." 
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O 



N reading the report of the Ridsdale Judgment I felt it to be 
my duty to send to my Bishop the following protest : — 

" Blather wycke Rectory, May i6th, 1877. 

" Dear Lord Bishop,— 

"Having yesterday read the so-called judgment of the 
Committee of Council on the Ridsdale Case, I should fail in the duty 
I owe to God and His Church, were I not, without delay, to send to your 
Lordship my most solemn protest against so grievous a perversion of the 
principles of the Prayer Book. Among English Judicial Records no 
parallel to it could be found, save among some of the previous tampering 
with Holy Things by the same unconstitutional and incompetent body, or 
quasi Court, whose aim, from the time of their Gorham decision, seems to 
have been, with remarkable uniformity, to bring Sacred Things d owntt o 
the World's estimate of them. tUT^L 

" It is the inherent and inalienable prerogative of the Church herself, in 
virtue of her Divine Commission, to settle all questions of Doctrine, 
Worship, and Discipline. These are questions with which no Secular 
Court has any right to interfere, and I most solemnly protest against the 
recognition, as of any value, of the utterances of a Court wholly unsanctioned 
by the Church. I feel myself morally under no obligation to render any 
obedience to the unlawful pronouncements of such a body. On the 
contrary, I feel that, were I to be guided by them, I should thereby become 
a traitor to God and His Truth. 

"I entertain for your Lordship's personal and official character the 
deepest veneration and regard, and I feel that I should fail in the duty I 
owe to you, were I not now to say that it is my purpose, God being my 
helper, to use, in combination with others, all the influence I possess to 
get the Church of England delivered from the blighting effect of such 
pretended judgments, be the cost or the consequences what they may. 

" The merits of the question are well known to your Lordship, and 
therefore it is quite unnecessary for me to state the grounds of my action 
at any length. 

" With feelings of sincere regard, I will only now subscribe myself 
" Your Lordship's 

" Faithful Son and Servant in Christ, 

(Signed) "A. LENDRUM. 

'•JThe'Lord Bishop of Peterborough." 

However plainly my Bishop might see the false position of the 
Judicial Committee as an Ecclesiastical Court, and the " dishonest 
and unprincipled" character of its Judicial utterances, there are 
multitudes in all ranks of life who are in utter ignorance of the real 
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state of affairs. I therefore felt called upon to follow up my protest 
by clearly pointing out the unconstitutional character of the Court, 
and making plain the unrighteousness of its pretended decisions. 
This I did within a few months ; but, to make the work really useful, 
it was necessary to draw attention to other matters deeply affecting 
the welfare of the Church. These I had to some extent dealt with, 
when a serious illness rendered me, for more than eighteen months, 
unfit for any mental exertion. During the interval, fresh events 
occurred, and I have in consequence felt it necessary to rewrite the 
greater part of the manuscript and greatly to enlarge it. I humbly 
trust it may now prove instrumental in opening the eyes of many to 
the present deplorable condition of the Church, and the need of 
effective remedies. For things cannot go on much longer in then- 
present condition. 

When the Archbishops succeeded in carrying through Parliament 
their Public Worship Regulation Act, which put an end to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts and deprived the Bishops of their Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, I exposed the mischievous character of that Act in a work 
which I soon afterwards published. Against that most unrighteous 
enactment I there entered the following solemn protest, and my 
resolution to ignore the Court and its decisions — " I cannot recognize 
the right now claimed for Parliament to legislate on Spiritual and 
Ecclesiastical questions without the previous sanction of the Church 
herself; I ignore the authority of the Court constituted by the Act ; 
and will neither plead before it, nor consider myself bound by its 
decisions. While most anxious to render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's, I feel that I am, at least, equally bound to render unto 
God the things that are God's, and where there is any collision 
between the two, the latter must have the preference. Finally I look 
to God to give me grace to carry out these my firm resolutions. 
Formed, as they are, after mature deliberation, I rely on Him to 
allow no fear of consequences to move me. For the Court constituted 
by the Bill is set up in opposition to, and in defiance of, the recognized 
principles of universal Christendom, and the law of God, which, in such 
matters, must of necessity.be paramount. ,, l 

I have not been called upon to bear witness to the truth by suffering, 
but others have, and have done it nobly. The Act has fostered a 

1 See " Principles of the Reformation," etc., p. 621. 
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persecuting company gathered out of those who do not hold the 
Catholic Faith, and has brought a deep scandal upon our professedly 
Christian country by the unrighteous imprisonment of some of the 
Church's most faithful and hardest-working Clergy, which will go 
down as a sad blot upon its fame to all future generations. I say it 
without hesitation, that the prolonged imprisonment of Mr. Green is 
a disgrace to our Bishops, who have taken no step to procure his 
release; a disgrace to Her Majesty's Ministry which, in the person ot 
Sir. W. V. Harcourt, has thrown every possible difficulty in the way 
of the Queen's exercising her inherent prerogative in setting him free, 
and I must add — it is therefore a deep blot on Her Majesty's reign. 

The Bishops have acknowledged the utter failure of. their Erastian 
scheme, and have got a Commission appointed to consider how the 
evil can be remedied. But it is a Commission that has no authority 
from the Church, and from it little therefore can be expected. 
Happily, some good men and competent occupy seats on it, and they 
may be able to exercise some little influence for good. There can 
be no question, however, that they, if they had thoughtfully con 
sidered the reason of their appointment, would have insisted on 
Mr. Green being set free, until they had completed their inquiry 
and published their conclusions. The question of Courts, and the 
changes needed to restore the Church to her rightful position in 
England are fully dealt with in the third portion of this work, while 
the need of a thorough renovation of the existing system of Govern- 
ment will be seen from the facts detailed in the first and second parts. 
May God grant that His blessing may rest upon this work, and make 
it an effective instrument of good to His Church, by helping very 
many to comprehend the existing evils and the renovation needed ! 

Of the importance of most subjects dealt with in this work, there 
can, I think, be no question ; but in the event of any reader finding 
a point not in accord with his ideas, I may be permitted to suggest 
that it might be well to pass it over and study the rest, as I feel 
assured that, with nine-tenths, every earnest Churchman will in the 
main agree. The part of most vital importance is that which points 
out the Remedies needed to enable the Church faithfully and 
successfully to fulfil her Divine Mission to the people. To that I 
would earnestly ask every reader to give the most careful attention, 
and to lose no opportunity of using his influence to secure the 
carrying out of those greatly-needed Remedies. 
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THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 

THE MISGOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, 

AND THE REMEDY. 



ON reading the so-called " Ridsdale Judgment," I, as shown in 
the preface, wrote on the following day, and forwarded to 
my Bishop, a solemn protest against that most grievous perversion of 
the principles of the Prayer Book, as well as against the pretended 
right of the " Judicial Committee of the Privy Council " to decide 
Ecclesiastical and Spiritual Questions. I regarded the decision as 
*' dishonest and unprincipled/' and did not hesitate to announce this 
my conviction. Nor does it appear to me that any faithful Church- 
man, who carefully looks into the proceedings of that unconstitutional 
'court, could, in regard to the large proportion of its decisions, arrive 
.-at any other conclusion than that they proceed from "policy" rather 
than principle. It may be of use to not a few earnest men, who have 
not access to the great fountains of information, or who have not 
time to investigate them, that I should endeavour clearly to point out 
the main reasons upon which this conclusion is based. 

The false position assumed by, or, to speak more accurately, thrust 
-upon the Judicial Committee, can hardly fail to suggest to thoughtful 
minds other most important questions requiring grave consideration. 
These may, I think, be summed up under two general heads, viz., 
The Misgovernment of the Church, and The Remedy ; and to both I 
shall, with undisguised freedom, direct attention. But let me here 
say that, while dealing most freely with the actions of Bishops and 
others, I shall most anxiously endeavour to avoid saying a word in 
disparagement of personal character. 

PART I. 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE, 

Before we can arrive at accurate conclusions on the foregoing 
subjects, it is necessary that we should have a clear understanding 
of what the Church is — her origin, constitution, and authority. 

The Church, then, is a Spiritual Society, founded by God Himself 
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for the purpose of making the fallen children of Adam once more 
partakers of the Divine life, and of training them for heaven. As 
Eve derived her being, through the mighty power of God, from the 
opened side of Adam, and thus became his spouse and the mother 
of all mankind, so the Church — the mystic Eve — issued from the 
pierced side of Christ, — the Second Adam, — and thus became His 
Spouse and the Mother of all the faithful. The Church is likewise 
described as the Body of Christ, because from Him, as its Head, it 
derives its being and life. It is also formed into a great spiritual 
Kingdom, of which Christ Himself is the Supreme Governor, having 
under Him subordinate rulers invested with His authority, and em- 
powered to act as His representatives. To these officials, duly called 
and invested with power from on High, the Son of God committed its 
government upon earth, with entire authority to administer its affairs, 
to instruct and bring in them that are without, and to teach and train 
for Heaven those that are admitted to membership. They alone have 
power to celebrate its Sacramental Rites, and its worship ; and these 
Rites, by the presence and power of the Holy Ghost, are, according to 
Christ's promise, made effectual for the purposes for which He insti- 
tuted them. It is true that the Church is composed of the Priesthood 
and the Laity; but its government and the authoritative decision of 
all spiritual questions are committed exclusively to the former. For 
while sitting with His disciples on the night of the last Paschal Supper, 
and of the institution of the great Christian Oblation, He saic^unto 
them, "I appoint unto you a kingdom, as My Father hath appointed 
unto Me, that ye may sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel " ; x in other words, the Church, of which Israel was the type 
and symbol. On the following awfully solemn day, He described 
the character of that kingdom in the emphatic words addressed to 
Pilate, " My kingdom is not of this world." 2 Again, after His resur- 
rection, He said to His Apostles, " As My Father hath sent Me, even 
so send I you, receive ye the Holy Ghost"; 3 and during the forty 
days that He remained with them upon earth, He "Gave them com- 
mandments by the Spirit," and fully instructed them " in the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of heaven "; 4 in other words, the Church; 
and immediately before His ascension He further commanded them 
to " wait at Jerusalem for the promise of the Father"; 6 for, said He, 
" Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you." 6 — Power, that is, to administer, as His representatives, the 
affairs of His Kingdom. In the person of Peter, too, He impressed upon 
them their solemn obligation to "Feed His lambs and His sheep." 7 
S. Matthew further informs us that, after declaring that "All power 
was given unto Him in heaven and in earth," He gave them a special 

1 S. Luke xxii. 29. 5 Acts i. 4. 

2 S. John xviii. 36. • Acts i. 8. 

• S. John xx. 21, 22. ' 7 S. John xxi. 15, 16. 

4 Acts i. 2, 3. 
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commission to convert and baptize all nations, and, when thus made 
Christians, to teach them to observe all things whatsoever He had 
commanded them, assuring them of His abiding presence with them 
in the fulfilment of these duties to the end of time — " Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world." 1 Thus did He confer 
upon His Apostles and their successors the fullest authority as to the 
administration of all the affairs of His kingdom, until His second 
coming to take account of His servants. 

All this is in accordance with the prophetic words of Malachi, who 
foretold that "The priest's lips should keep knowledge," and that 
it was the duty of the people to "Seek the law at his mouth." 2 
S. Paul in his Epistles confirms the purport of our Lord's words, as 
understood by His Apostles when enlightened by the Holy Ghost 
For he emphatically states that in this kingdom of heaven, "All 
things are of God, who," by Jesus Christ, " hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation." 3 He further enforces the idea of the 
Divine commission conferred upon the Priesthood, when he says, 
" Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God." 4 Then he points out the pur- 
pose for which this Ministry was constituted, namely, " For the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ, till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 5 It is accordingly 
their especial business " to take heed unto the doctrine," 6 to " hold 
fast the form of sound words," 7 to "feed the flock of God," 8 over 
which "the Holy Ghost hath made them overseers." 9 But while 
thus enforcing the mission and the powers of the Priesthood, S. Paul 
does not fail to give all the glory to Him from whom the power and 
the authority alike come. For he impresses equally upon ministers 
and people that the ambassadors of Christ hold the treasure com- 
mitted to them "in earthen vessels," that "the excellency of the 
power may be of God." 10 Yet he impressively puts it, that " we are 
the ambassadors for Christ as though God did beseech you by us : 
we pray you in Chris fs stead, be ye reconciled to God." 11 He urges 
upon the Divinely-sent ministry the duty of " putting the people in 
remembrance," and of " charging them before the Lord "; 12 also " in 
meekness to instruct those that oppose themselves." 13 Accordingly 
when a difficulty arose at Antioch, S. Paul and S. Barnabas were 
sent to Jerusalem to submit the matter to the judgment of the " apostles 
and elders" 14 ' there. 

1 S. Matt, xxviii. 1 8, 20. 8 I Peter v. 2. 

2 Mai. ii. 7. 9 Acts xx. 28. 

3 2 Cor. v. 18. 1§ 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

4 1 Cor. iv. I. " 2 Cor. v. 20. 

5 Eph. iv. 12, 13. 12 2 Tim. ii. 14. 

6 I Tim. iv. 16. " 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

7 2 Tim. i. 13. "Acts xv. 
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Nor is this Apostle satisfied with merely pointing out the powers 
and duties of the Priesthood; but he is equally anxious to impress 
upon the people their corresponding responsibilities. For he points 
out very plainly their obligation to "obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves," for "they watch for your souls as 
they that must give account" 1 In this, his teaching is corroborated 
by that of S. James, who urges the people to "receive with meekness 
the engrafted word." 2 

In accordance with both these Apostles, the Church teaches us 
to pray to God to "give to all His people increase of grace to hear 
meekly His word, and to receive it with pure affection"; 3 and again, 
" that with meek heart and due reverence, they may hear and receive 
His holy word." 4 

Thus, then, we see that the Apostles, in carrying out the commission 
entrusted to them by their Divine Master, began at once to exercise 
that executive power which He had conferred upon them ; and their 
successors continued for ages to follow in their footsteps. To all 
who study their Bibles, and are familiar with the history of the Church, 
it is plain that the Divine Kingdom, "not of this world," is ordained 
of God to promote man's spiritual and eternal interests, and that it is 
governed by persons specially sent and commissioned by Him to attend 
to its affairs — affairs which the rulers of this world, as such, are incom- 
petent to administer. It is a society entirely distinct from the State, 
though the members of the one are necessarily members of the other; 
that is, if they have truly embraced the faith of Christ The State is 
ordained of God to attend to man's bodily and temporal interests, 
and is accordingly governed by secular rulers. Though, therefore, 
co-ordinate societies, and both of God, yet are they independent of 
each other, and distinct in their government. 

It is the Church, not the State, which is " the pillar and ground of 
the Truth." 5 She, and she alone, "hath authority in controversies 
-of faith." She alone " hath power to decree rites and ceremonies." 6 
She, in short, and she only, has the right to " settle " all questions 
affecting doctrine, worship, and discipline. 7 

When, therefore, the State pretends, of its own will and authority, 
4o constitute secular courts, whereby to decide Ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, it is simply assuming powers which God never gave to it, or 
sanctioned, and to which it has not the shadow of a claim. It is 
in that case going entirely out of its province, and interfering with 
the Divinely-assigned prerogatives of the Church ; and in so doing 
it is guilty of a sinful intrusion into sacred things with which it has 
no right to intermeddle. 

It is quite true that in Holy Scripture we are required to €t submit 

1 Heb. xiii. 17. ■ I Tim. iii. 15. 

* James i. 21. • Article XX. 

8 Litany. 7 Royal Declaration. 

4 Prayer for the Whole State of Christ's Church. 
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ourselves to the king as supreme," but the words clearly mean that 
this duty is binding upon us only when his supremacy is exercised in the 
things of this world. For there is another injunction equally impera- 
tive, and issuing from the same authority; — "Remember them which 
have the rule over you, and who have spoken unto you the word of the 
Lord." 1 " Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves, for they watch for your souls." 2 Although for conscience* 
sake men may be " brought before kings and rulers/' 3 yet does the 
Lord instruct them not to "fear them which kill the body." 4 The State 
may order a Peter to be crucified, a Paul to be beheaded, and a John 
to be cast into a cauldron of boiling oil, and failing its power to hurt, 
thereafter to be banished to Patmos; it may, as in Scotland, set aside 
and persecute the Church, and exalt to its rightful place a human and 
heterodox sect ; or it may, as once it did in England, turn out the 
priests of God, and fill the parishes with the representatives of 
hundreds of sects, expressive of nearly every shade of heresy. This, 
however, it does, not of right % but by a misuse and abuse of the arm of 
secular power. 

The law of God, we thus see, is very plain, and our obligation 
to obedience cannot be doubted. In England, happily, the civil 
laws bearing upon the relations of Church and State are in the main 
at one with the Divine law, if rightly and honestly carried out. For 
they were intended to corroborate and enforce the Church's own law. 
Magna Charta, for instance, fully recognizes the Church's freedom 
to regulate her own affairs in conformity with her own Divine charter; 
and that law was again and again re-enacted, and never to this day 
formally repealed, however much overridden. The Church herself 
laid down as her grand rule of reformation the "quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus " of S. Vincent of Lerins, the only rule that 
could prevent her from falling into the endless and fearful heresies, 
which are the fruits of an undisciplined private judgment, such as 
on the Continent and among many nearer home, has gone far to 
extinguish all living faith. 

The Roman Curia, by which the rights and privileges claimed by 
the Papacy were carried out, had, by virtue of the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments introduced into England at the Conquest, up to this time 
exercised an external and coercive jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. 
In order to transfer this jurisdiction from the Papal See to himself, 
Henry VIII. assumed the title of "Supreme Head" of the Church 
of England. The motive urging him to this assumption was his want 
of success at Rome in the matter of the divorce ; and, by this means, 
he hoped more readily to accomplish the object upon which he had 
set his heart. He began by subjecting the Clergy to the penalties of 
prcemunire for acknowledging Wolsey's legatine powers, and he con- 
sidered that he had thereby got them entirely under his thumb ; for 

1 Heb. xiii. 7. 8 Mark xiii. 9. 

2 Heb. xiii. 17. 4 Matt. x. 28. 
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he made it a condition of pardon that they should acknowledge him, 
instead of the Pope, as their " Supreme Head." The Clergy were filled 
with consternation, as well they might be, at such a proposition. 
Nevertheless, they had the courage to refuse compliance until they 
were allowed to insert the qualification, " Quantum per legem Christi 
licet," though even then there was no little hesitation. 1 

In the year 1531, the Commons complained that the Clergy claimed 
the right of making Canons by their sole authority, to which they 
replied, that their " authority in making laws is founded upon Holy 
Scripture and the resolutions of Holy Church." And in a second 
answer drawn up by a committee, and agreed to by the Prelates, this 
right of the Church is distinctly maintained. They declare that " as 
touching new laws to be by us hereafter made, we say that the 
laws and determinations of Christ's Holy Church, through all Christian 
realms received and used, be clear and manifest, that the Prelates of 
the same Church have a spiritual jurisdiction and judicial power, to rule 
and govern, in faith and good manners necessary to the soul's 
health, their flocks unto their care committed. And that they have 
authority to make and ordain rules and laws tending to that purpose : 
which rules and laws hath and doth take their effect, in binding all 
Christian people, as of themselves; so that, before God, there needs not 
of necessity any temporal power or consent to concur with the same 
by way of authority." Nor do they hesitate to maintain, and rightly too, 
that all Christian princes have hitherto recognized themselves bound 
to suffer the Prelates to use this power and authority within their 
realms. They further truly urge that the authority of their spiritual 
jurisdiction " proceeds immediately from God, and from no power or 
consent authorisable of any secular prince." It was of their own free 
will that they then promised, that, " in all such acts, laws, and ordi- 
nances as upon your lay subjects we, by reason of our spiritual juris- 
diction and judicial power, shall hereafter make, we shall not publish 
nor put them forth, except first we require your Highness to give your 
consent and authority unto them." They, however, made an ex- 
ception as to the exercise of their jurisdiction, in so far as regarded 
" the maintenance of Christ's faith and the reformation of sin 
according to our offices and the vocation that God has called us 
unto." This did not please Henry, who wished to push his claims 
to the utmost, and he at last got the Clergy to assent, "not to enact, 
promulge, or put in execution, any constitution made for the future, 
unless they had the Royal assent for that purpose." To this the 
Lower House of Convocation agreed, " on condition that the promise 
might bind them /or the King's life only." This condition showed 
how much they were influenced by the King's arbitrary exercise of 
power. The JPrelates, however, were firm enough to refuse com- 
pliance with the King's request, so far as it affected their putting in 
force the existing Canons. For they declared " that they could not 

1 See Collier, vol. iv., pp. 173—178. 
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submit to the clause prescribed, not to ' attempt, claim, or put in lire, 
any of the old canons without leave from the Crown. 1 " In answer 
to this the King expressed his willingness to be " contented, that 
they should be obliged to no more than not to enact, promulge, or 
put in ure new Canons.'' This was clearly a novel assumption of 
power on the part of the Crown. Thus, says Collier, " the matter 
rested till two years afterwards, when the Submission of the Clergy 
passed into an Act of Parliament, with a penalty annexed." 1 

There can be no question that most of the steps towards Reforma- 
tion urged on by Henry were prompted by anything but a pure 
motive. The Statute 24 Henry VIII. cap. 12, against appeals to 
Rome, was unquestionably inspired by the King's anxiety to get the 
divorce question settled at home. But in this Act, happily, the powers 
and privileges of the Spiritualty are rightly maintained. For it is 
expressly laid down that " the body spiritual hath power that when 
any cause of the law Divine happens to come in question, or of 
spiritual learning, it should be declared, interpreted, and showed by 
that part of the body politic called the Spiritualty now called the 
English Church — which is sufficient without the intermeddling of any 
exterior person or persons to declare and determine all such doubts 
and to administer all such offices and duties as to their rooms 
spiritual doth appertain." 

Thus were the rights of the Spiritualty saved for a time. But 
Henry had other aims and objects in view. His covetousness was 
let loose ; and he soon began to set his heart upon the dissolution 
and consequent spoliation of the abbeys and other religious houses. 
With this object in view, he prevailed upon Parliament to support 
his assumption of arbitrary power over the Church, and that without 
the concurrence of the clergy, by passing, what has since been known 
as, the Act of Submission — the 25 Henry VIII. cap. 19. This was 
the real commencement of that tyrannous oppression of the English 
Church, which has proved itself one of the greatest evils that ever 
beset any portion of the Kingdom of Christ. For, after the passing 
of this Act, the civil power began to assume a supremacy in things 
pertaining to God, to which, by the Divine law, it had no right 
This Act preserved a sham form of election to offices of dignity in 
the Church, which rendered it nothing better than a profane farce, 
while in reality it transferred the nomination and appointment 
to the Civil Power. It thus imposed a yoke upon the neck of the 
Church, which she has never yet been able to throw off, though it is to 
be hoped that the day is not distant when she will recover vigour 
enough to enable her to demand her deliverance from this oppressive 
tyranny, and to recover her inherent rights. For there can be no 
question that the assumption of this power by the civil government 
is contrary to the will and law of God, no less than the law of 
Catholic Christendom. The same Act went so far also as to prohibit 

1 Collier, vol. iv., pp. 185—195. 
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the meeting of Convocation, and the exercise of its legislative powers, 
without civil sanction. Thus appointed "Supreme Head" of the 
Church, not by God, nor yet by the Spiritualty, but simply by Act of 
Parliament, Henry went so far as to suspend the exercise of espiscopal 
authority in his dominions, and to place the jurisdiction for a 
time in the hands of Laymen, willing, or urged by fear, to act as his 
creatures ; and then, in due course, he commenced the sacrilegious 
appropriation of ecclesiastical property to the value of about fifty 
millions of our present money. 

Bad; however, as this Bill was, it had a saving clause. For it was 
provided, that " Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted as if the King 
and his subjects intended to decline or vary from the congregation 
of Christ's Church in any things concerning the very articles of the 
Catholic Faith of Christendom, or in any other things declared by 
Holy Scripture and the Word of God necessary for their salvation." 
If these words are fairly interpreted, they condemn the Act itself, and, 
at least, clearly suggest that, where such departure can be shown, it 
ought to be ignored. Considering, indeed, the oppression which the 
Church has suffered from it, the only marvel is, that the faithful should 
not long ago have demanded, with effective energy, its removal from 
the Statute book. The reason of their not doing so is only too 
obvious. The King having tyrannously deprived the Church of her 
Divine inherent right of appointing her own officers, and assumed it to 
himself, the State has been able to fill her Sees with men, upon whom 
it could, for the most part, depend, — though with a few noble excep- 
tions, — not to thwart its plans of human aggrandisement at the expense 
of God's truth and the prosperity of the Church. 

The whole question at issue is — has the Saviour committed the 
government of His Church to His Apostles and their successors, or 
to the civil power? I cannot see how any one can hesitate as to the 
answer ; and yet I have had occasion to listen to strange justifications 
of the present corrupt oppression of the Church. I have, for instance* 
heard it argued at a large meeting of clergy, and that in some sense 
ex cathedra^ that the Queen, in other words the Civil Power, represents 
the Laity ! But if so, who represents the Spiritualty — the Bishops 
and Clergy ? The Crown has not only absorbed the rights of the 
Laity to have a voice in the election of Bishops, but has swallowed 
up the clerical vote, which has a still higher claim to be counted 
than the popular suffrage : nor has it been more indulgent to the 
rights of the episcopate itself. The Bishops are bound to take counsel 
with the Clergy (and Laity as well in certain cases) and to allow them 
the fullest freedom to record their opinions, according to the canonical 
provision in such cases ; nevertheless the right and the responsibility 
of confirming or annulling the clerical and lay decision rests with 
themselves, as the chief rulers of the Church and the representatives 
of the Apostles, to whom primarily Christ gave His commission. 

It seems, however, tolerably clear that the King and his advisers 
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never understood the "Act of Submission" as intended to withdraw 
from the Bishops and Priests of the Church their inherent rights and 
privileges. For the saving clause already quoted must have been 
inserted for the purpose of checking undue assumptions in spiritual 
matters on the part of the temporal power. Indeed, the Constitution 
of the Court of Delegates, which down to the year 1604 consisted 
only of bishops, is proof of this. Here the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Church in spiritual matters was distinctly recognized. If appeal 
was made to the King from the decisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
he appointed the Archbishops and other Bishops to hear and deal 
with the cause. The admission of Laymen among the delegates was 
a departure from the plan of reformation, and the first beginning of 
the evils from which we are now so greatly suffering. 

By subsequent Sovereigns this Act was certainly understood as in- 
tended to protect the spiritual rights of the Church. For in the Royal 
Declaration prefixed to the " Articles of Religion," with the advice of 
the Bishops, and sanctioned by Parliament in the Act of Uniformity, 
it is plainly provided " that if any difference arise about the external 
policy concerning the Injunctions, Canons, and other Constitutions what- 
soever thereto belonging, the Clergy in their Convocation are to order 
and settle them, having first obtained leave under our broad seal so 
to do ; and we approving their said ordinances and constitutions ; pro- 
viding that none be made contrary to the laws and customs of the 
land. That out of our princely care that the churchmen may do the 
work which is proper unto them, the Bishops and Clergy, from time 
to time in Convocation upon their humble desire, shall have license 
under our broad seal to deliberate of, and to do all such things as 
being made plain by them and assented unto by us, shall concern 
the settled continuance of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England now established." 

Here it is explicitly stated that to Convocation, not to Parliament, 
belongs the right to settle all such questions. The Sovereign, while 
he recognizes the Church's rights, imposes three restrictions upon 
the exercise of them 5 — namely, 1. That the Royal license under the 
broad seal be obtained before Convocation can meet ; 2. That the 
ordinances and constitutions must have the Royal sanction ; 3. That 
they be not contrary to the laws and customs of the land. These 
State assumptions are sufficiently presumptuous : but at the same 
time a pledge is given that to enable churchmen to do their proper 
work they shall have the Royal license on their asking for it, so often 
as need may require. The refusal of this license, by which the voice 
of Convocation was so long silenced, was, therefore, neither more nor 
less than a breach of faith with the Church on the part of the secular 
power. 

We know, moreover, that Elizabeth was in the habit of refusing to 
allow questions affecting the doctrine, worship, and discipline of the 
Church to be dealt with by Parliament, until they had first been con- 
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sidered by Convocation. In James I.'s State paper, brought to light 
by Mr. Joyce, it is in the plainest terms laid down that the "judg- 
ment and determination" of all ecclesiastical and spiritual questions 
" hath ever been in the Church," and " not in the Parliament" It 
was in his reign also that the judges were appealed to, and that they 
gave it as their unanimous decision " that this right did by the law of 
England belong to the Church." 

If we come down to our own times, we find that before the spirit 
of contention was stirred up by the "Church Association," the present 
Bishop of Winchester, in his valuable work on the " Thirty-Nine 
Articles," so highly appreciated by all our Bishops, says that " The 
supremacy of the Crown must not" (according to our constitution in 
Church and State) "be considered as an arbitrary and unlimited 
supremacy. ... In matters of State, the power of the Crown is 
limited by the two Houses of Parliament; in the affairs of the Church, 
it is limited also by the two Houses of Convocation. Legally and con- 
stitutionally the Sovereign, or the Sovereign's government, can do 
nothing concerning the State of the Church, her doctrine and dis- 
cipline, without first consulting the Clergy in Convocation and the 
Laity in Parliament. . . . Legally nothing can be imposed upon us 
butwhat has received the consent of our Clergy and Laity as represented 
respectively." x Similar sentiments are expressed by the Bishop of 
Lincoln in his " Theophilus Anglicanus," "As in civil law the Sovereign 
administers justice by civil judges, so in spiritual matters justice ought 
to be administered by judges spiritual" And when a noble lord, who 
had long presided over the Court of Chancery, brought in " a Bill to 
consolidate the jurisdiction of the several Ecclesiastical Courts in 
England and Wales into one Court," etc., with right to pronounce 
persons excommunicated, etc., the late able Bishop of Exeter — Dr. 
Philpots — thus commented upon it in his charge of 1845, "Such has 
been the rapid declension of the knowledge of what the Church is, 
and therefore of all feeling of duty towards it, that one who is entitled 
to rank among the most eminent of his predecessors as a judge, was 
actually not aware of the inability of Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
— even if they should have the wish, — to confer the power which his 
Bill professed to give. Surely these noble and learned legislators are 
riding their favourite principle of the omnipotence of Parliament a 
little too hard : they forget that although by the incorporation of the 
Church into the State all ecclesiastical jurisdiction (so far as concerns 
the outward coercive exercise of it) is subordinate unto, and limitable 
by, the supreme civil power, yet the State cannot divert that juris- 
diction into any other channel ; in other words, cannot take to itself, 
nor transfer to any tribunal deriving from it, the cognizance of matters, 
nor the exercise of powers, which axe purely spiritual." 

It is thus clearly shown that Convocation is the only legitimate 
legislature for the Church, and that it belongs to Parliament merely 

1 See his comments on the Thirty-Seventh Article, p. 801 of Ninth Edition. 
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to give legal secular sanction to her acts. But has the Church been 
thus invariably treated ? We shall presently see. Besides, we cannot 
overlook the fact, so very palpable, that the relations of Parliament 
towards the Church have been by modern legislation most materially 
altered. To use the words of the late Lord Beaconsfield, " Every 
member of the House of Commons may now be a Dissenter " ; and if 
such a thing is within the bounds of possibility, how can Parliament in 
any sense be said to represent the Laity of the Church? By the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and by the passing of the Reform Bill, 
the relations of Parliament and the Church are completely changed, 
and the claim of the former to legislate for the latter, never having 
rested on any rightful basis, ought now to be at once surrendered out 
of regard to the principles of honour and equity. 

So far from acting as bound in justice to the Church, and putting an 
end to the usurpations of Parliament, its claim to interfere with and 
mar spiritual and ecclesiastical matters, has been greatly intensified ; 
and the wrongs it has inflicted upon her during the last forty years . 
have been greater, more numerous, and more pernicious in character 
than all that preceded since the days of Edward, if we exclude the 
action of the rebellious "Long Parliament " and of Cromwell. 

From trie facts here stated, we may fairly conclude that it is no 
part of the province of Parliament to constitute a Court to hear and 
decide ecclesiastical causes, without the formal and constitutional co- 
operation of Convocation ; and that any such Court, constituted by 
Parliamentary authority only, is utterly unconstitutional, and absolutely 
illegal, viewed merely from a secular point of view ; whereas, from 
an Ecclesiastical standpoint, it cannot be regarded otherwise than a 
discreditable breach of faith with the Church, and a profane interference 
with sacred things wholly out of its province. The Church has never, 
through Convocation, or otherwise, yielded to the Sovereign, or the 
State, the right and authority to settle Spiritual and Ecclesiastical 
causes by any other Courts than those that have her own canonical 
sanction. Nor indeed is it in her power to surrender any of her own 
inherent prerogatives, without special authority from her Divine Head. 
The doing so would, in plain language, be a mark and evidence of 
unfaithfulness to the trust which He, with such awful solemnity, com- 
mitted to her. 

How then did the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council acquire 
its supposed authority to act as a Court of Final Resort in Ecclesiastical 
causes? Did Convocation ever give it any measure of sanction? No. 
Such authority as it professes to have, is derived from Parliament alone. 
And mark it well : that Parliament was largely composed of men who 
were not members of the Church of England. Yet, strange as it may 
seem, their act did not proceed from any culpable intention to encroach 
upon the Church's rights, or to inflict upon her any wrong. So far from 
this, they did it in entire unconsciousness of what they were doing ! 
The Act, so far as it affects the Church, came into being through 
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sheer inadvertence. No one — not even Lord Brougham, the introducer 
and conductor of the Bill through Parliament — had the remotest idea 
that by the Act they, were conferring upon a Secular Court power to 
travesty and trample under foot the faith and principles of the Church. 
To persons unacquainted with the facts, this cannot but seem very 
strange. But Lord Brougham, in his place in the House of Lords, 
acknowledged that such was the case. His words are, "The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had been framed without 
the expectation of Ecclesiastical questions being brought before it." 
This statement was corroborated at the same time, and the general 
ignorance vouched for, by Dr. Blomfield, the then Bishop of London, 
who said that "the question of doctrinal appeals was not alluded to, 
and the contingency of such appeal came into no one's mind. ,,1 
And he adds, " He must say, in speaking on the subject, he found it 
difficult to employ words that should not be capable of an offensive 
meaning; but he must speak the truth — he did object to the tribunal 
on the ground that its members were, as a body, incompetent judges on 
Spiritual subjects." (Italics mine.) The present Prime Minister — 
Mr. Gladstone — in his "Historical Remarks on the Royal Supremacy," 
says that "of Courts of Appeal appointed by Parliamentary majorities, 
and assented to by the Sovereign on the advice of Ministers, whom, 
those majorities had compelled him to accept, the Church knows 
nothing." (P. 44,edn. 1877.) Truly, therefore, does he say, "The present 
composition of the Appellate Tribunal, with regard to causes of doc- 
trine, is unreasonable, unconstitutional, and contrary to the spirit of 
the Reformation statutes." 

It is, however, due to the Bishops of that day, to say that, in this 
matter, no blame can fairly attach to them under these very peculiar 
circumstances. Would that they and their successors had, since these 
facts became known, come forward bravely to vindicate the rights of 
the Church, by repudiating the action of this Court in Ecclesiastical 
affairs, and by disowning its so-called judgments ! For there can be 
no question that it is an unconstitutional, and therefore illegal Court; 
whose pronouncements possess no shadow of legitimate authority. 
No earnest Churchman can, therefore, hesitate to adopt the words of 
the learned author of the Life of Henry Hoare, "That God in His mercy 
may deliver us from a tribunal so unfitted for its task, so absolutely 
unsanctioned by the Church, so often and so solemnly repudiated, 
and so inimical to the faith." (P. 136.) All thinking men must, 
with the late Bishop Gray, of Capetown, see that if the Church does 
not get an end put to this Court, it will destroy the Church. The late 
Mr. Keble also thus speaks, " Let our protest be once for all uttered, 
and let all Christendom ring with it, that this Court is not, cannot be 
the Church; that we will not, cannot be bound by it." 2 

The Church, we have seen, is Divinely constituted, and has, from 

1 See Hansard's Reports of the Period, 3rd June, 1850. 

8 See Pastoral Tract on Trial of Doctrine " Occasional Papers," etc., p. 218, 
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its Founder, the promise of the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost 
to guide it in carrying on its assigned work. But where can we find 
the promise of any such aid to the Judicial Committee, when it goes 
out of its way to deal with the things of God ? Its powers, whatever 
they may be, proceed from an unconstitutional, though inadvertent, 
usurpation; and, therefore, if its judgments were marked by the 
deepest learning, and the most perfect freedom from religious or 
political bias, they would be utterly unofficial. It has been thrust, 
no matter how, into a position to which God has not called it, while 
it ventures to deal with questions wholly out of its province, and 
what else can we look for than that which we have actually witnessed 
— the most fearful trifling with sacred things, and an entire failure of 
justice. No doubt the great blunder connected with the formation 
of the Court was permitted by God to awaken the Church to a per- 
ception of the terrible evils she was suffering through the prevalence 
of Erastianism — evils so great that they had well nigh extinguished 
all living faith. But each act of Erastian assumption during the last 
fifty years has, by her Divine Head, been so overruled as to first 
awaken the faithful to a sense of the danger hanging over the Church, 
and then arouse them to demand her deliverance from the bondage 
of unlawful State usurpations. They wish not the dissolution of the 
lawful union of Church and State, but they do wish — and will never 
rest until they have secured their wish — that the Church again have 
the freedom that Magna Charta secured to her of old — freedom to 
do the Lord's work in the Lord's own way. And well will it be for 
the State, if it have the wisdom, of its own accord, to grant this free- 
dom at once, and not wait for the day of retribution, when, alas ! it 
may be too late. 

But let us now take a hasty glance at a few of the conclusions of 
the Judicial Committee, and I will make bold to say that we shall 
find its incompetency, and its want of heavenly guidance, only too 
lamentably verified, to say nothing of its presumption in unlawfully 
treading upon holy ground. 

1. By the Gorham Judgment, this quasi Ecclesiastical Court, with- 
out the least qualm of conscience, eliminates one Article oftlie Creed \ 
and deliberately concludes that it is no longer necessary for a clergy- 
man, presented to a cure of souls, to " believe in one Baptism for 
the remission of sins." Such was the prevailing ignorance of the 
Doctrines of the Gospel in England at that period, — an ignorance 
which that decision greatly helped to remove, — that the Court, no 
doubt, set itself to ascertain what would most please the world, and 
thought it the highest wisdom to mould its "judgment " accordingly. 
This is proved by its own conclusions in the judgment itself. For 
knowing well that laxity of faith predominated, it joined the " multi- 
tude," gravely announcing that, u If any Article is really a subject of 
dubious interpretation, it would be highly improper that this Court 
should fix on one meaning, and prosecute all those who hold a con- 
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trary opinion regarding its interpretation.' ' And, even so, it would 
have been impossible to acquit Mr. Gorham of depraving the 
formularies, had not the Court invented a formula for him, which it 
declared to be his, and to be tenable; but which he repudiated 
publicly, though consenting to profit by it. But how did the Court 
act when it came to deal with Rubrics that might " admit of different 
interpretations," orwere, in its own estimate, "ambiguously expressed"? 
Did it in that case also apply this rule? No. To " testify unto 
the Lord," and stir up the devotion of the worshippers by reverent 
Ritual was not in conformity with the " mind of the age," or the 
" opinion of the world," and therefore, as we shall by-and-by see, 
the Rubrics must be interpreted in a non-natural sense, and that 
non-natural sense rigidly imposed upon all, subject to " prosecution " 
if any ventured to hold a " contrary opinion regarding their interpre- 
tation." 

2. In the Liddell v. Westerton case, it suits the purpose of the 
Court to decide that the " Ornaments " in the Ornaments' Rubric, 
together with the words "authority of Parliament" in the second 
year of King Edward VI., in the same, refer to the First Prayer Book 
of Edward and the Act authorizing its use, altogether overlooking 
the fact that neither that Prayer Book nor that Act had any real 
or legal existence until the third year of Edward. For it was not 
until the middle of March of that year that the Act received the 
Royal assent and so became law, nor was the Book to come into 
use for some months thereafter. But it was something to allow 
that this Book was to be regarded as an authority, thus following the 
guidance of Wheatly. Afterwards this did not suit the purpose of 
the Court, as we shall soon see. 

3. In the same judgment, the Court comes to another remarkable 
conclusion — namely, that we have no Altar and no Sacrifice in the 
English Church, and that Stone Altars are unlawful^ because, note 
it well, there was no Prayer of Consecration in Edward } s Second Book Iff 
In their haste to justify a foregone conclusion, my Lords overlooked 
the fact that the said Book contained substantially the same Prayer 
of Consecration as our present Office, with hardly even a word altered; 
the only difference being that the manual acts were not enjoined. 
The object of the Court in this case was not to set forth the doctrine 
of the English Church and that of primitive times, but to form a 
doctrine and a law in conformity with its own prejudices, and such as 
it thought most likely to be acceptable to the popular taste. To this 
palpable error its attention was afterwards directed, and it tried, in a 
very underhand manner^ to correct it, by modifying its words, when 
its judgment was being printed for the use of the public. But, to this 
day it has not had the courage or honesty to annul the judgment based 
upon that manifest error. It remains, and probably will remain to the 
end of time, as an evidence of the Court's incompetence^ and its want 
of principle in its judicial utterances. It further announces that the 
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"ideas of an Altar and Sacrifice are closely connected with the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation." It altogether overlooks the fact that 
the latter, in the popular sense at least, is a modern Definition, while 
both the former existed from the beginning of Christianity, and must 
exist to the end, if we are to have any interest in the Sacrifice of the 
Death of Christ. Again, it speaks, only to stultify itself, by telling 
us that "the distinction between an Altar and Table is in itself 
essential " ! ! To every Theologian it is, on the contrary, well known 
that these words, when used in reference to That, on which the Holy 
Oblation is made, are alike correlative of Sacrifice ; while the two 
words are used as equivalents in both the Old and the New 
Testament. (Cf Ezek. xli. 22 ; 1 Cor. x. 18, 21.) 

It is, however, worthy of special note, that this judgment upholds 
the authority of the Ornaments' Rubric. For it distinctly says that 
this Rubric, in all editions of the Prayer Book from that of Elizabeth 
down to that of Charles II. " obviously mean the same thing, that 
the same dresses and the same utensils or articles which were used 
under the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be used." *■ 
This opinion of the Court is confirmed in the case of Martin v. 
Mackonochie. The Court had then no special object in controverting 
this very obvious historical fact, as we shall find that it afterwards 
had. It is proper that we should here also note that in this case the 
Court spoke decidedly that, " in the performance of the services, rites, 
and ceremonies ordered in the Prayer Book, the directions contained 
in it must be strictly observed, because no omission and no addition 
can be permitted." This afterwards created fearful difficulties in the 
action of the Court To justify neglect they were obliged to invent a 
new theory — viz., that "Omission is Prohibition," and in conse- 
quence to devise and propound new laws and designate them the 
laws of the Church. This wonderful device affords the only intelli- 
gible exposition of not a few of the future judgments of this very 
clever Court ! 

4. In re Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury and Wilson v. Fendall, 
the Court refused to allow any points on which the accused had 
been acquitted in the Court of Arches to be reopened, as contrary 
to the usage of English criminal law ; and comes to the conclusion, 
because no doubt unbelief is popular, or at least supposed by it to 
be so, that a Priest of the English Church is perfectly free to ques- 
tion the truth of the Inspiration of portions, at least, of Holy 
Scripture, and to assert and maintain his unbelief in the eternity of 
punishment ! 

To the credit of the Bishops, it is right here to say that they, in 
this instance, set us the example of disowning the authority of the Court, 
by formally and unanimously condemning in Convocation " Essays 
and Reviews," after their authors had been acquitted by the Judicial 
Committee, and their teaching asserted by it to be in conformity with 

* Brookes's " Six Judgments," p. 53. 
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that of the Church. Now, however, the Primate and other Bishops 
call upon us to obey the judge-made law of this Court, in cases 
equally flagrant. 

In the case of Dr. Colenso, the Court gravely decides that a Bishop 
deposed and excommunicated, after a full investigation by the 
Spiritual Court, for denying the Inspiration of the Pentateuch, 
questioning the Divinity of the Saviour, and for avowed unbelief in 
various of the great Gospel verities, may still, in the face of the 
sentence of the Spiritualty, retain his See and its revenues, and con- 
tinue to act as a Bishop under State authority and protection. 

5. In re Martin v. Mackonochie, a few Laymen, alike ignorant of 
the rudiments of Theology, and the principles of Divine Service, take 
it upon themselves to teach the Clergy how to fulfil the duties of their 
Sacred Ministry! They reverse the action of the Court in the 
Essays and Reviews case, by condemning the accused on points 
where the Court of Arches had acquitted him, and gravely decide — 
marvellous proof of their competency — that the Injunctions of 1547, 
and the Canons and Constitutions legalized by 25 Henry VIII. c. 19 
were repealed by the Acts of Uniformity. On the contrary, all those 
Acts save one were passed for the purpose of perpetuating their 
legality. By them Chancels were required to be restored to their 
former condition, and validity was given to the Ornaments' Rubric. 
In the Mackonochie Case, these Judges asserted that the Injunction 
touching Lights was repealed by 1 Eliz. c. 2, sec. 27, which proves 
it to have been in force in the "second year of Edward." 1 The 
Court in this case, be it observed, follows the precedent established 
in Liddell v. Westerton in maintaining the validity of the Rubric, 
and also in basing its authority upon a Prayer Book, which in the 
second year of Edward had no legal existence, instead of the law and 
usage of that year. 

In this case also, the Court ruled that a " Rubric which is silent 
as to an Ornament, by necessary implication, abolishes what it does 
not retain " ; which is clearly at variance with the established rule of 
Reformation — to " do away the abuse, where there is any, and to 
retain the right use," and where no abuse can be shown, things to 
remain as they are. By the Court it is implied that " Omission is 
Prohibition," and so it not unnaturally concludes that the neglect and 
unbelief of the "dark ages" of the English Church "must needs be 
perpetuated, by limiting the faith and practice of these days of her 
renovated life, in conformity with their standard. 

On a third review of the same persecution, this Secular Court took 
the evidence of two paid Spies, and credited their assertions as against 
the word on oath of Mr. Mackonochie and the other officiating 
Clergy, backed up though they were by several other most respectable 
witnesses. Nor did it hesitate to express its gratification that Mr. 
Mackonochie had been "foiled" Though obliged to acknowledge 
1 See Brookes's " Six Judgments," p. 126. 
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that " unintentionally and unconsciously the rim of the Cup ' only had 
been elevated above the forehead of some one or other of his 
curates, though not by himself, this State Court assumed the power 
to exercise a purely spiritual function, and forthwith proceeded to 
punish this inadvertence, by suspending this very innocent offender 
for three months from his pastoral cure for having " sanctioned " an 
inadvertence which was not even proved to have occurred ! ! This 
power belongs exclusively to a Bishop, yet a Court wholly unknown 
to the Church, and deriving its authority solely from Acts of Parlia- 
ment, x presumes to break a bond which God, by His representative, 
had sealed, and which could only be broken by the same authority 
that formed it, and by it only for a canonical offence, which this was 
not. 

6. In re Hebbert v. Purchas. Here it is worthy of note that the 
Court, in two previous judgments, had decided that "the same 
dresses and the same utensils, or articles, which were used under the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be used "; but now, in 
its efforts to bring sacred things down to the world's estimate of them, 
it turns round and gravely pronounces that its previous interpretation 
of plain words must be altered ; and virtually that the word not must 
be inserted to bring out the true meaning ! The new reading of the 
"Ornaments' Rubric" is that the Chasuble, Alb, and Tunicle, etc., are 
not to be used, because the Court has, in its wisdom, chosen to 
declare them illegal. This decision is the result of a marvellous 
discovery — namely, that the Act of 1662, which gave the force of law 
to the Ornaments' Rubric, was repealed by certain Advertisements . 
of Elizabeth, — a hundred years before it was passed, — although those 
wonderful Advertisements never had any legal existence, being 
simply Episcopal monitions of Archbishop Parker's, for which he 
failed to obtain Royal authority, as he confesses, and as the Court 
knew, since the fact appeared in the pleadings. 

In interpreting the Queen's English the Court made the marvellous 
discovery that "before the Table," means the North End ; and that 
" before the People " {coram populo) means not — that the Officiant is 
to stand before them as their ministering Priest to plead with and for 
them, but to turn so as to "be seen" and gazed at! These are the 
grand principles of Theology which guide the Court ! Here the east- 
ward position is, without qualification, condemned ; in a subsequent 
case — the Ridsdale — it is qualified, to meet the protest of the Five 
Thousand. This decision equally condemns the " eastward position," 
but introduces a sort of prevarication to afford a very slight loophole of 
escape for the faithful Priest. To prevent the necessity of recurring 
to it, a, brief exposition of this subject may be here introduced. 

The words "standing before the Table " are very plain. But " their 
Lordships are of opinion that the words * before the People,' coupled 
with the direction as to the Manual Acts, are meant to be equivalent 
1 2 and 3 William IV., c. 92, and 3 and 4 Willicm IV., c. 41. 

2 
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to 'in the sight of the people.' " But they do not tell us where there 
is to be found a direction for the Priest to move from before the 
table. The words apply equally to the Manual Acts and to the 
Prayer of Consecration. Whatever the Puritans of the present day 
may demand, their predecessors in bygone ages had no desire to see 
or to be seen. For they shut themselves up in great high boxes — 
" cattle-pens," the late Bishop Wilberforce fitly called them ; and in 
those days there were no paid spies, whose sole object in coming to 
Church was to gaze and report. 

Happily we have, from the divines of the Savoy Conference, a 
clear exposition of the grounds upon which they, and Convocation 
afterwards, enforced the obligation of " standing before the Table," or 
taking the " eastward position." The Puritans, in their note upon 
the Rubric preceding the Absolution in the Communion Service, 
say that " The minister's turning himself to the people is most con- 
venient throughout the whole ministration." To this the Bishops 
reply — " The minister's turning to the people is not most convenient 
throughout the whole ministration. When he speaks to them, as in 
Lessons, Absolution, Benediction, it is convenient that he turn to them. 
When he speaks for them to God, it is fit that they should all turn 
another way, as the Ancient Church ever did ; the reasons of 
which you may see in Augustine, lib. ii., de Serm. Dom. in Monte." 
Here we have a rational " contemporaneous exposition," but it does 
not serve the Judicial Committee's purpose, and they pass it by 
unheeded. Here we have two good and convincing reasons for 
"standing before the Table" — in other words, taking the "Eastward 
position" — when addressing God, all, both priest and people, should 
turn the same way — namely, towards God's Throne, that all, as one 
man, should make their requests known unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne ; and secondly, because this was the universal custom of 
the Ancient Church. Hence the Priest, as the leader of man's inter- 
cessions, looks one way with themselves — to the same throne, the 
same mercy-seat — they in their measure and degree being partakers 
of the Royal Priesthood of Christ " They concur with the Priest at 
the Altar in one common act of oblation, and while he, as their spokes- 
man, stands in their front, and invokes and offers in their name, they 
take as it were his lead, and the common incense of their adoration 
rises in one cloud of worship before the Eternal Priest, unchangeably 
interceding before the Throne in Heaven, and gathered in His censer, 
perfumed with His Own Divine Merits, the homage is accepted 
above, and the feast upon the Sacrifice takes place below." 

In Edward's First Book, published by authority of Church and 
State, the direction was, " The words before rehearsed, are to be said, 
turning still to the Altar." In the Second Book, which had only 
Parliamentary authority, those words were omitted, and in the two 
Parliamentary Books of Elizabeth and James, the Priest was merely 
bid to stand up, without any intimation as to the direction in which 
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he was to stand. But when, on the abatement of the Puritan freniy, 
the last revision was made by the Church herself, the Priest was 
enjoined, once again, to stand before the Table, as aforetime he had 
been bidden to turn to tlie Altar. To avoid the risk of slovenly 
practice, it was found necessary accurately to define the position of 
the sacrificing Priest by the words Stand Before. " The Bishops of 
the Savoy Conference could hardly have given the 'excepting 
Ministers ' the reason for turning to the East with the authority of 
S. Augustine, quoted above, if, in the most solemn of all the prayers of 
that most solemn office, they were going to allow the usage, for which 
the ministers pleaded, and which they so unanimously refused. ,, The 
fact that one of the Articles of impeachment before the " Long 
Parliament " of both Wren and Cosin — the two leading revisers of 
the Prayer Book — was this very practice — namely, that they " stood at 
the west side of the Altar with their faces towards the East, and their 
backs towards the people," during the Celebration, is sufficient to 
remove all doubt as to their intention in introducing the words 
" Before the Table." 

"Our Church has avowed it as her purpose, to abide by the 
Ancient Traditions, and not to depart from the Customs of her Sister 
Churches, except only where they have departed from that Tradition. 
And it is needful to add, that all the " mad phrenzy " of the Puritans 
of this nineteenth century, backed up by the Judicial Committee, will 
not drive the Church of England from her Catholic position, as an 
unflinching defender of the Primitive and Apostolic faith, principles, 
and practice. 

It may be well to inform my Lords, that " North Side " has a 
definite meaning, well understood by every Ecclesiastical and 
Theological Student ; and they will find it explained and illustrated in 
the Introduction to Blunt's " Annotated Prayer Book.*' 

Among the further remarkable conclusions of the Court, in this 
case, is the declaration that the purest wheaten bread is to be used 
for the Blessed Sacrament, with the marvellous addition that, if 
unleavened or made in the form of a Wafer, it ceases to be of this 
description — ceases to be pure, and may not be used ! 

The Court again enlightens us by the very wonderful announcement, 
that if a few drops of water be mingled with the wine, that element 
then ceases to be wine, and may not be used ! In both these cases, 
it sets at nought our Blessed Lord's use of unleavened Bread and a 
Mixed Chalice at the Institution of the Holy Eucharist ; and equally 
disowns the universal custom of Catholic Christendom from the 
earliest ages. 1 

1 I do not go into these questions here, but for a full treatment of the subjects of 
the " Eastward Position," " Unleavened Bread," and the " Mixed Chalice," I would 
refer my readers to " The Principles of the Reformation, and Questions of the Day " 
(Pickering),Jwhere also the unconstitutional and unlawful character of Privy Council 
Judgments on Ecclesiastical and Spiritual subjects are fully dealt with. (See from 
PP- 336-394.) 
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These conclusions are thus confirmed " Upon the whole, their 
Lordships think, that the words of . . . Bishop Cosin in a.d. 1687 
express the state of the law." The Court overlooked the important 
fact that at the date given Bishop Cosin had been fifteen years in his- 
grav^. 1 Such, however, are the utterances that we are called upon 
to obey, or subject ourselves to the pains of imprisonment ! 

7. In re Jenkins z>. Cook, we have the most inexcusable intrusion 
into Sacred Things, on the part of this Court, of which it has yet been 
guilty. A man denied the existence of Satan and his evil emissaries 
— notwithstanding the clear revelation of Holy Scripture. He also* 
rejected the words of our Blessed Lord in the Gospels, on the ground 
that they were indecent ! This man is rightly refused the Holy 
Communion, of which his participation could be regarded no otherwise 
than as an act of profanity. He appeals to a State Court, and that 
Court does not hesitate to tamper with Holy Things. It decrees that 
the Priest must set at nought the discipline of the Church, and 
prostitute the Sacred Gifts, by admitting this man to the Heavenly 
Feast. Thereby it impiously assumed the right to use the Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven which Christ committed, and the use of which 
He restricted, to the Priesthood. This man's Parish Priest, to his 
honour be it said, would not comply. He retired to a distant part of 
the country, and, as soon as practicable, resigned the Cure of Souls 
in that Parish. But unfortunately his Curate did obey the impious 
injunction. It is, indeed, deeply to be lamented, that Mr. Cook had 
not the courage to go a step further . than he did — abide in his 
parish, continue his refusal, and allow the Court to do its worst. 
Thereby he would have rendered such glory to God, as did the saints 
of Apostolic times, when they refused, at the bidding of Caesar, to 
burn incense to the heathen gods. 

Now I ask in all sober seriousness, can any one look into this series 
of so-called judgments, by which the feelings of faithful Churchmen 
have been outraged, during the last thirty years, — judgments of a State 
'Court, unconstitutionally and unlawfully set up by the Secular Power, 
without the sanction or even the knowledge of the Spiritualty, — and 
yet hesitate as to the justice of the assertion, that those judgments 
are wanting in honesty and principle ? Personally the so-called Judges 
may be men of the highest moral rectitude ; but when they are so 
blinded by ignorant prejudice, and so under the influence of the 
spirit of the world, that they look only for grounds upon which to 
establish the one and please the other — when, to accomplish these 
objects, they pervert and labour to stultify the plainest teaching of 
the Church, how is it possible, I ask again, to come to^any other 
conclusion than that their judgments are " neither honest nor consistent 
with principle v ? 

8. We come now to the judicial utterances of this quasi Court — in 
re Ridsdale v. Clifton. 

1 Brco 1 es's "Six Privy Council Judgments." 
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Here the first point worthy of special notice is the fact, that the 
conclusions so marvellously arrived at are the result of the combined 
talent of three of the officials, the others constituting the majority, 
concurring without much inquiry. On the other side, the three most 
competent of the Judges entirely dissented from the opinions of the 
majority. But, mark it well, these three were not even allowed to 
record their dissent So far from this, the majority passed a resolution, 
that their conclusions were to be presented to the Queen, as the 
unanimous decision of the Court of Royal advisers. Now, I ask, was 
this dealing honestly either by her Majesty, or by the Church ? Was 
such conduct consistent with uprightness of principle ? For, observe, 
it is not the Judicial Committee that pronounces the judgment. It 
only advises her Majesty; while she, sitting in Council, decides the case 
— her decision being based upon the Committee's recommendations. 
Now it must be allowed, that to hide from her Majesty the Queen 
and her Council the fact that the three most competent Judges were 
entirely opposed to the views laid before her, and to lead her to 
suppose that the conclusions were unanimously arrived at, could not 
fail to place her Majesty in an utterly false position. She could 
hardly fail to pronounce a judgment in accordance with unanimous 
recommendations ; but when informed that Three of her advisers, 
and they the most competent, were entirely opposed to the views laid 
before her, her Majesty might well hesitate to commit herself, in such 
a vital case, without further investigation. It looked very like a 
deliberate corruption of justice. Nor, as affecting the Church, could 
such action be regarded otherwise than as dishonest and injurious^ in- 
asmuch as the result could not fail to be the traducing of her practice 
and the violation of her principles. For myself, I cannot understand 
how such action, on the part of the Committee, could be considered 
consistent with judicial integrity. 

It is not my intention to go into the questions raised, but merely to 
deal with a few salient points, or leading principles, and that chiefly 
as to the authority of the Ornaments' Rubric. 

In order to comprehend the bearings of the case, it is necessary to 
keep in view some plain historical facts. The Church of England 
was reformed upon the sound principle, that what has been received 
■" always, by all, and in all places," was to be retained and held by 
her. For she did not, as she expressly tells us in one of her Canons, 
wish to separate herself from " the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, or any suchlike Churches, in all things which they held or 
practised," — her intent being merely to do away the abuse and retain 
the right use, and, where no abuse existed, to retain things as they 
were. 

Unhappily, there sprung up at an early period a party entirely 
opposed to Primitive and Catholic principles, known by the designation 
of " Gospellers," or " Puritans/' For the Faith once for all delivered 
to the saints, and the usages which had come down from the earliest 
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ages, this party desired to substitute the whims and fancies of their 
own vain and foolish imaginations, otherwise designated their " private 
judgment" They accordingly went so far as to reject the doctrine of 
a Priesthood, acting by and under the authority of Christ, as His 
representatives ; the grace of the Sacraments, though instituted by 
Him for the very purpose of imparting spiritual gifts ; the authority of 
the Creeds as stating the Faith which He had brought from the Father 
and imparted to the Church ; together with all outward ceremonial, 
sanctioned by God, whereby men " testify unto the Lord" and " bear 
witness " before all men of the Glory due unto His Holy Name. 
These fanatics were kept in check during Henry's reign, but during 
that of his son — the boy King, or "Tiger Cub/' as the late Dean 
Stanley very appropriately designated him — they were greatly en- 
couraged. The First Prayer Book of Edward, which gives expression 
.to the true principles of the English Reformation, and had the 
entire authority of both Church and State, did not approve itself to- 
these conceited fanatics at home, nor to their prompters on the Con- 
tinent. Though it was pronounced to have been finished " by the 
aid of the Holy Ghost," and to be a " very godly order agreeable to 
the Word of God and the Primitive Church, very comfortable to all 
good people desiring to live in Christian conversation, and most 
profitable to the estate of this realm," yet the boy King and the 
Parliament, instigated by Calvin and others, resolved to set it aside, 
and, without the co-operation and previous assent of Convocation, a new 
Book was prdvided, though it never actually came into use, owing to 
the death of Edward. 1 

These (l Counterfeit Gospellers," as Cranmer's Chaplain designated 
them, whose religion "all lies in language and dispute," and who are 
" so governed by whimsey and self-conceit that they are for recoining 
everything merely on the score of its being old," were greatly 
fostered by the injudicious appointments to offices of dignity and 
influence from among their partisans made by Elizabeth, though they 
were entirely at variance with her own principles. These turbulent 
innovators multiplied so fast, that they were able, in rather less than 
a century, to supplant the Church with more than a hundred sects, from 
whose evil influence the Church still fearfully suffers. Their folly and 
extravagance, however, seemed to deepen the principles of the 
faithful adherents of Christian truth, and made them more anxious to 
cultivate and extend the one Faith, handed down from Primitive and 
Apostolic times, as well as to perpetuate the Ancient Ritual and 
Ceremonial which gave expression to it. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, the Second Book of Edward was un- 
happily made the basis of a new revision, which was legalized by Act of 
Parliament. Here it was provided that " Chancels should remain as 
aforetime/ ' and the principles of the Ornaments' Rubric were made 

1 For fuller particulars, see " Principles of the Reformation and Questions of the 
Day" (Pickering), pp. 20—35. 
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law. By this " Act of Uniformity," the Authority of 25 Henry VIII., 
and the Injunctions of 1547, were restored, together with that of the 
other Acts, which enforced the Canon Law as it existed in, and 
during, the second year of Edward's reign. This Ancient Law and 
Constitution of the Church the Gospellers repudiated, and even 
went so far as to say that " they who do apply that to good uses 
which hath been abused do exceedingly mock and delude the Lord 
to His Face. ,, They considered that, at the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, the Catholic Laws and Canons "were advisedly translated 
from them unto us," and their aim was to get them wholly abolished. 1 

The Puritans of that day regarded the Ornaments' Rubric as in 
force, although they themselves objected to any kind of priestly dress ; 
and it was for the purpose of repressing their disorders and enforcing 
the laWy that Elizabeth instructed Archbishop Parker to consult with 
his brethren of the Episcopate, and to take measures for the orderly 
administration of the Rites and Services of the Church. Parker ac- 
cordingly drew up certain regulations, first called " Ordinances," and 
known afterwards as " Advertisements." By these, as interpreted by 
the Canons of 1603, among other things, the use of the Cope, or Vest- 
ments, in Cathedrals was peremptorily enjoined; while in Parish 
Churches their use was not forbidden, but left optional. It was by 
them also enjoined that no service should be conducted without, at 
leasty a Surplice. We can understand the need of such a regulation,, 
when we call to mind that the object of the Puritans was to get rid of 
all distinctive dress in the sacred ministrations of the Clergy, and to» 
claim the right of performing the Services of the Church in theirs 
ordinary attire, or, at most, in a Genevan black robe. 

But it is all important to keep in view, that these ss>rcalledf 
" Elizabethan Advertisements " never had any legal authority what- 
ever. They were drawn up by Archbishop Parker, assisted* by other- 
Bishops, in obedience to a letter from the Queen, desiring him to. 
enforce greater uniformity in doctrine and ceremonial, but this con- . 
stituted no taking "other order" according to law. Parker called t 
them " Ordinances," and sent them again and again to Cecil, entreating * 
Him to obtain for them Elizabeth's authority. Repeated complaints; 
were made by Parker, that no confirmation was by the Queen given- 
to his " Ordinances," and the result was that Cecil returned the Book, 
with the following endorsement upon it — " Ordinances accorded by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, etc., in his province. These were not 
authorised nor published." About a year afterwards Parker revised! 
the volume, omitting eight articles, and changing its title from. 
" Ordinances " to " Advertisements," and claiming the Queen's 
authority, by adding the words, " by virtue of the Queen's Majesty's 
letters commanding the same." Nevertheless they rested solely on 
the powers of the Bishops. For Parker himself in a letter to Bishop M 

1 See " An Abstract of Certain Acts of Parliament, Royal Injunctions, and 
Ecclesiastical Canons," together with Archbishop Whitgift's Answer. 
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Grindal admits that they were merely his own " convenient orders " ; 
while the Queen struck out all allusion to them in the Canons of 1576, 
lest, in ratifying the latter, she should be supposed to give, at the 
same time, authority to the former. There is not, in fact, a particle 
of evidence to show that the Queen ever took, in regard to them, 
" other order/' as provided for in the Act, " with the advice of the 
Commissioners appointed and authorised under the Great Seal of 
England." Yet such are the " Advertisements " which the Judicial 
Committee would thrust upon us, as possessing Elizabethan authority ; 
and such is the basis on which that Committee would set at nought the 
authority of the " Ornaments' Rubric " in the Prayer Book of 1662 ! ! 
No matter, however, what force they may have had in the days of 
Elizabeth, now they have none whatever. For the " Ornaments' 
Rubric," passed by the Church and enforced by Charles II. 's " Act of 
Uniformity," is a deliberate and virtual renewal of the obligation of the 
Canon Law, as it existed in the second year of Edward — authorised, 
as it was, alike by Church and State. There is no difficulty in proving 
that it was intended to have this effect ; and that it was the deliberate 
purpose of the authorities of the Church at that time to perpetuate the 
Ornaments' Rubric as the continuous law of the Church. The Puritans 
objected to the Rubric requiring that " Chancels shall remain as in 
times past," but the Bishops "thought fit that the Rubric should 
stand as it is." They again wished the next, or " Ornaments' Rubric," 
to be removed, because it sanctioned and authorised the Vestments, 
which were not enjoined in Edward's Second Book. To this the 
Bishops emphatically reply that " We think it fit that the Rubric con- 
tinue as it is." The Prayer Book was carefully revised ; and this 
Rubric, among other things, was altered, to give it additional force, by 
both Houses of Convocation, without a single dissentient voice. 
With equal unanimity, it was passed by both Houses of Parliament ; 
and in the Act it was required that " assent and consent be declared 
to all and everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer " — 
this Rubric among the rest. If any doubt could possibly exist on 
this subject, it would be at once settled by a reference to the Works 
of Bishop Cosin. It was he that put the Ornaments' Rubric into its 
present form, and no one surely is better able to tell us what was its 
force and purport. His words are — u The particulars of those Orna- 
ments both of the Church and of the Ministers thereof, as in the end 
of [Elizabeth's] Act of Uniformity, are referred, not to the fifth year of 
Edward VI. (for in that year were all Ornaments taken away, but a 
surplice only, both from Bishops and Priests and all other Ministers ; 
and nothing was left for the Church but a font, a table, and a linen 
cloth upon it, at the time of the Holy Communion only), but to the 
second year of that King, when his first Service Book and Injunctions 
were in force, by authority of Parliament. And in these Books many 
other Ornaments are appointed ; as two lights to be set upon the Altar, 
or Communion Table ; a Cope or Vestment for the Priest and for the 
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Bishop, besides their Albs, Surplices, and Rochets ; the Bishop's 
crozier staff, to be holden by him at his ministration and ordinations, 
and those ornaments of the Church, which, by former laws, not then 
abrogated, were in use by virtue of the Statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 1 9, and 
for them the Provincial Constitutions are to be consulted, such as have 
not been repealed, standing then in the second year of King Edward VI, 
and being still in force by virtue of this Rubric and Acts of 
Parliament" If the testimony of him to whom we are indebted, 
more than any other, for the Rubric as it now is, has any weight, 
surely these words can leave no doubt on any mind that is not 
blinded by prejudice. Referring to those who, in his day, reviled 
the appropriate Ornaments of the Church and her Ministers, Cosin 
speaking of the laws affecting them, says — %i Wherewith those men are 
not so well acquainted as they should be, who inveigh against our 
present Ornaments in the Church, and think them to be innovations 
introduced lately by an arbitrary power against Law, whereas indeed they 
are appointed by the Law itself; and this Judge Yelverton acknowledged, 
and confessed to me (when I had declared the matter to him as I 
here set it forth) in his circuit, at Durham, not long before his death, 
having been of another mind before." If this interpretation of the 
Rubric in James's Prayer Book as there embodied from Elizabeth's 
Act of Uniformity be correct, as it most assuredly is, how much more 
so is it as applied to our present Book. 1 

Any one giving honest attention to the subject cannot fail to see 
the force of Mr. Tooth's words, spoken at the anniversary meeting of 
the E. C. U. in 1877: — " I see the Ornaments' Rubric in my Prayer 
Book, and I accept it simply because I find it there. But they tell 
us something about some Advertisements. I don't know very much 
about them, but I know this, that if I was intended to obey them, I 
should find them in close proximity to the Ornaments' Rubric." This 
is plain common sense, which no legal sophistry can set aside. The 
Rubric is there because it was intended that we should obey it ; the 
Advertisements are not there, and so do not in the least affect us. 
They possess not the shadow of a claim to our obedience. 

Their Lordships tell us that they had no "hesitation as to the 
decision at which they should arrive," and we quite believe them. 
For they sat as Judges to bring the law of the Church into conformity 
with their own prejudices, purposing to justify a foregone conclusion, 
be the consequences what they might. They entered, therefore, into 
a long investigation and argument, not with a view of simply declaring 
the law, but, as they with more candour than discretion tell us, " out 
of respect for the elaborate argument addressed to them," which they 
felt it necessary to try to refute. The merits of their laboured dis- 
quisition are practically admitted by certain worthy Clergymen and 
Dignitaries, who would fain persuade us to betray the Church at 

1 For a full outline of this point, see "Principles of the Reformation, and Questions 
of the Day," pp. 352—368. 
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their bidding, and submit to the arbitrary exercise of Secular power 
in regard to the things of God. For they state plainly enough that 
they are utterly unable to follow or concur in the reasoning of the 
Court, yet they purpose to obey it, and advise us to do the same ! 
The argument of the Court, indeed, is such as might have been 
justifiable in the case of a barrister entrusted with a bad cause, and 
might have done credit to his legal casuistry; but it is altogether 
unworthy of Judges who had only to deal with principles of " truth, 
justice, and equity." 

No matter of fact or of law can be plainer than that the Ornaments' 
Rubric, and all the Rubrics and directions of the Prayer Book, passed 
by Convocation and legalized by 14 Charles II., are, in every particular, 
as much in force now as they were the day after the Act received the 
Royal assent. Nor does it need any legal sophistry to prove that we 
are, by the Rubric in question, referred for the Ornaments of Church 
and Minister to the use of the second year of Edward VI. 9 which had 
fulL Ecclesiastical and Parliamentary sanction. It is very plain that 
these are now, by virtue of the combined authority of Convocation 
and of Parliament, to be " retained and to be in use." 

It is, however, impossible for any Court to give a true interpretation 
of this Rubric, if it overlook the very important fact, that no Prayer 
Book, after the First of Edward VI. down to that of Charles II., issued 
from the Church. The enforcement by Royal and Parliamentary 
authority, as is believed, of the three intervening Books — the Second 
of Edward, 1 and those of Elizabeth and James — rendered them, if so, 
an unconstitutional violation of the rights of the Church. The Prayer 
Book of Charles II. rested upon a very different basis. For the draft 
of it was made by leading men in the Church, and then submitted 
to the careful revision of Convocation, and by it was unanimously 
passed precisely as it now is. It was then sent to the House of 
Lords, thence to the Commons, and by both Houses unanimously 
passed, as it came from Convocation, without a single alteration. From 
that day to this, however imperfectly its instructions may have been 
carried out, it has been the only Authorised guide and director as 
to the manner and mode of conducting all Church Services, and as 
to all their adjuncts. It is not in the least degree affected by any 
antecedent Prayer Books, Injunctions, or Advertisements, after the 
First Book of Edward, which, like itself, had full Convocational as 
well as Parliamentary Authority; for it purposely obliterated all 
intermediate Acts. Cosin and his co-revisers, accordingly, omitted 
all allusion to Elizabethan Authority by withdrawing the words exist- 

1 The Second Prayer Book of Edward was revised independently of Convocation,, 
and received Parliamentary sanction, without the concurrence of the Spiritual 
Peers, and therefore in the description of the Act, the Spiritualty is not mentioned,, 
as is the case when they assent. Aftei wards Convocation gave its sanction to it, not 
unlikely from fear of consequences. (See Sparrow's " Collection of Articles, Canons/* 
etc., p. 39, 4to 1 67 1, as given in Church Review by Mr. Fuller Russell.) 
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ing in the " Memorandum " of her Book and that of James's— 
"according to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this 
Book." 

It may be quite true that the Rubric (or " Memorandum ") in 
Elizabeth and James's Prayer Books, was merely a summary of the 
words of Elizabeth's Act, inserted, as some say, by the printer, but 
more likely by some Bishop, as a reference to the Act enforcing the 
Vestments, etc. But its position now is totally different The 
Revisers of 1662 deliberately changed its character from a Memorandum 
to that of a Rubric Setting aside all intermediate Acts, and striking 
out the clause referring to Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity, on which 
the Privy Council relies as the stay of the Advertisements, they sub- 
mitted it to Convocation as a Rubric to receive full Ecclesiastical 
authority as such, and afterwards to Parliament, by it to be legalized. 

The Act 14 Charles II. had, therefore, no connection whatever 
with any previous law, save what it distinctly specified — namely, the 
" use " of the second year of Edward, which it adopted as the use of 
1662, and all succeeding years so long as the Act remains in force. 
Nor, indeed, was there any occasion to refer to intermediate Royal or 
Parliamentary Acts, as the revised Prayer Book and the Act of 
Uniformity, which gave it legal sanction, contained what was 
necessary for future guidance, as Cosin and its other revisers intended 
that it should. With regard to Ornaments of Church and Ministers 
we have, therefore, only to ascertain what were in lawful use in the 
second year of Edward VI., 1 and we have then a plain guide to direct 
us, which no Court can honestly and without a violation of principle 
set aside, unless disposed to plead ignorance, which the Judicial 
Committee have never shown any inclination to do, however manifest 
the need. 

As we have seen, the ministers, representing the hundreds of sects, 
objected to the Rubric, because it would bring back the Vestments, 
the use of which, at their bidding, the Long Parliament had prohibited. 
But the authorities of the Church insisted that it should be retained, 
and they accordingly put it into a form so definite, clear, and distinct, 
that there could not possibly be a doubt of its plain grammatical mean- 
ing, or of its object — namely, to fix definitely the law of the Church with 
regard to the Ornaments of Church and Clergy. The force of this 
reasoning was felt by the Court itself. For it says, " If the only law 
as to the vesture of the Clergy is to be found in the Ornaments' Rubric, 
the use of the Vestments of the First Edwardian Prayer Book is not 
merely authorised, it is enjoined . . . the words in it are not optional, 
they are imperative." To get over this difficulty the Court, with 
great adroitness, foists in Archbishop Parker's Advertisements, and 
honours them with the title of "Elizabethan," — Advertisements which, 

1 For a list of those Ornaments see "Ornaments of the Church, and the Ministers in 
Use in the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward VI.," by the Rev. C. S. 
Grueber. Parker & Co., price id. 
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as we have seen, the revisers of the Prayer Book utterly ignored. 
Moreover, it overlooks entirely that the purpose of these regulations 
or admonitions was, not to set aside the Ornaments of the Ministers, 
but rather, as far as practicable, to enforce them. So, too, the Canon 
of 1603, had they read it with an honest intent, instead of foisting 
in an " only " two or three times where none is to be found, would 
have shown them that the true meaning was a Surplice at least 

The Court, moreover, acknowledges that if Elizabeth never exercised 
the power given her by the Act "to take other order," t'.e. 9 to 
supersede or modify the Ornaments* Rubric, then " the enactment in 
the 25 th clause would remain absolute," which is precisely what it does. 
For I challenge them to produce an authentic copy of Elizabethan 
Advertisements under the Broad Seal; and until they do so, according 
to their own showing, the Rubric is in full force. They probably know 
as well as I do that no " Elizabethan " Advertisements ever did exist; 
and for the simple reason that Elizabeth resisted all the puritanical 
efforts to get her thus to violate the true rule of Reformation, to set 
aside Primitive and Catholic tradition, and to substitute for them a 
novel system, the fruit of puritanical private judgment, or caprice. 
It is quite true that Parker's Regulations or Admonitions were acted 
upon by various Bishops in the Southern Province, but that is nothing 
to the point, inasmuch as they could not thereby acquire legal force 
to supersede a Rubric which they were really intended to uphold, and 
in some measure to enforce. The Court itself quotes Gibson, as 
saying in his Codex, "which other order" (at least in the method 
prescribed by this Act) "was never yet made; and, therefore, legally, 
the Ornaments of Ministers in performing Divine Service are the same 
now as they were in Second Edward VI." Though the Courtquotes 
others of a different opinion, there is not a shadow of evidence to 
confirm their view. It acknowledges Cosin to be of the same opinion 
as Gibson, but to rebut his authority it tries to make him appear 
inconsistent in his reasoning as compared with his practice. This we 
shall notice in a separate paragraph. But let it be here noted that 
neither Cosin nor any one else, until the Judicial Committee was, by 
a mishap, converted by Parliament into a quasi Spiritual Court, ever 
imagined that the Advertisements, by peremptorily requiring the use 
of vestments in Cathedrals, prohibited them everywhere else. 
The very idea of the Cathedral as the pattern Church to be followed, 
so far as possible, by all other Churches, ought, even in the mind of 
this Court, to have proved the absurdity of such a supposition. But 
suppose these Advertisements ever to have had legal authority or to 
have regained it after their repeal, or to have been intended to supersede 
the Rubric— suppose all this, yet were they suspended by Charles II. 's 
Act of Uniformity ; and the Rubric must be in full force, unless it can 
be shown that an Act of Parliament can be repealed before it is made,; 
that is, by preceding Royal or Parliamentary enactments. But 
Parker in his letter to Cecil tells him plainly that the Advertisements 
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were not " against any law of the Realm." So far from this they were 
intended, as far as practicable, to enforce the Ornaments' Rubric. 1 

Stress is laid by the Court upon the fact of past neglect ; and it 
tries to fix upon Cosin inconsistency of conduct, by asserting that such 
of his opinions as are " adverse to the validity of the Advertisements 
are inconsistent with his official acts." To this a ready and satis- 
factory answer can be given. Had the Court considered for a moment, 
it would have seen that the conduct of this eminent man was based 
upon the ordinary rules of prudence and charity. About 8,000 of 
the parishes of England were held by unordained Puritans of the 
endless multitude of sects then existing. Of these full 6,000, on the 
Restoration, submitted to the Church, and were ordained and allowed 
to retain the parishes they held. But they literally knew nothing of 
the Church's Order and Rites, and nearly as little of the faith they 
were now bound to teach ; and, indeed, had no sympathy with the 
one or the other. Such being the case, Cosin and the other Bishops 
saw the wisdom of not enforcing the Rubrics in their entirety. Those 
good Fathers of the Church did not enlist the services of a "Prose- 
cution Company," and raise a storm of persecution, such as we, in 
these latter days, have seen. On the contrary, they judiciously waited 
for better times, well assured that, when God saw fit, He would revive 
a knowledge of the true faith, and of the Catholic principles which 
are its natural fruit. Though a prolonged and dreary period of 
comparative darkness ensued, — the natural and unavoidable result of 
Erastian Tyranny, — yet the dry bones have at last been shaken, and 
the time has come, when the earnest, loving, and faithful members of 
the Church anxiously ask, with the Venerable Fathers of Nicsea, 
"What hast thou received?" and decide with them — "Let the 
Ancient Customs prevail.* That time, I say, has now come ; and 

111 The Honourable C. L. Wood, in a letter to the Guardian of February 2nd, 
1 88 1, has given such a clear solution of all the imaginary difficulties connected with, 
the Ornaments' Rubric, that, with his kind permission I here append it, and would 
invite the reader to give it his special attention. 

" Sir — There is one point having an important bearing on the interpretation of 
the Ornaments' Rubric which has not, I think, been sufficiently noticed in your 
columns, and yet it is one which deserves notice, because it clears up, as it seems 
to me, some of the difficulties which have prevented eminent persons amongst us 
from acknowledging, what at first sight certainly appears to be, the obvious mean- 
ing of that Rubric. 

" Those difficulties, it will be admitted, are, to a great extent at least, derived from 
a single source — How to suppose that the apparently unambiguous words of the 
Rubric have the force which seems to attach to them, in face of the actual disuse of 
the Vestments which they profess to prescribe ? 

"Now the point I would press is this — that a perfectly simple solution of all the 
difficulties that have been recently developed in connection with the Ornaments* 
Rubric is to be found in the Rubrics of the Communion Office of the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. 

" The general Rubric prefixed to that service prescribes that the Priest who is to 
execute his Office — I omit other matters — is to wear a Vestment or Cope. The Rubrics 
which conclude the Office, with the object of discouraging Masses at which the 
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the world and the prince of the world are greatly dismayed I For as 
it is their aim to stop the onward progress of God's truth they 
would fain have it decided that "Omission is Prohibition." 

That this is a fancy entirely at variance with the rule of Reforma- 
tion followed by the divines by whom our Prayer Book was modu- 
lated, I have already shown. For they strictly adhere to the 
principles laid down by St Vincent, and declared it was no part of 
their plan to deviate from the usages of Catholic Christendom, 
except where it could be shown that it had departed from itself. 
Their object was to do away with the abuse, and to retain the right 
use, and where no abuse existed, things to remain as they were. 
Therefore, unless a usage was expressly prohibited, it continued 
lawful and in full force, and was entirely in accord with the princi- 
ples of this portion of the Catholic Church. The Thirtieth Canon 
says that " the abuse of a thing does not take away the lawful use of 
it," and it expressly states that things indifferent "may not be 
omitted at every man's pleasure, contrary to the law, when they are 
commanded, nor used when they are prohibited." This is very 
different from the novel idea that " Omission is Prohibition." 

celebrant alone communicated, after forbidding the celebration of Holy Communion 
except there were some to communicate with the Priest, provide that on Wednesdays 
and Fridays after the Litany, and on other days when the people are accustomed to 
pray in Church, the Minister, if there were none to communicate with him, shall, 
vested in a Cope, read the Communion Service as far as the Offertory, and there stop. 

" That is, to put it shortly, the Rubrics of the Communion Office of the First Book 
of Edward prescribe, under certain circumstances, the use of a portion only of that 
service, and provide, when the Office is so mutilated, the use of a particular Vest- 
ment — *>., the Cope. Nothing could be more natural than such an arrangement, 
since the Litany, which had been substituted for the procession at High Mass, and 
as such, in its original intention, was intended as an introduction to the Communion 
Service [in some of the Injunctions, Orders, etc., it is called the "Litany of the 
High Mass "], would, like the " Procession " itself, so far as the chief officiant be 
concerned, have been sung in a Cope, and the Priest was merely told not to change 
it for the Chasuble when he began the Communion Office, as he would have done 
according to existing usage, unless the Holy Communion were going to be actually 
celebrated. 

" The meaning of the Rubric, then, is this, not that the Cope was to be used 
indifferently with the Chasuble, but that the use of the Chasuble was to be limited 
to actual celebrations of Holy Communion; the use of the Cope to " Table Prayers." 

" The light this throws upon the disuse of the Chasuble and the comparative 
survival of the Cope, as well as upon the real meaning of the Canons, is obvious. 
The Chasuble fell almost entirely into disuse for the simple reason that, in the 
Ecclesiastical anarchy of Elizabeth's reign, the Holy Communion itself was, in many 
places, so seldom celebrated. Communicants are not to be created at once. The 
Puritans — and the prevailing Calvinism of the time must be borne in mind — were 
profoundly indifferent on the subject. Celebrations of Holy Communion dwindled 
to three or four times a year, if so often. On the rare occasions when it was 
celebrated, those who refused to wear even a Surplice were not likely to wear a 
Chasuble, while " Table Prayers," if they were said at all, were often said in the reading 
desk. Under such circumstances the fact of the disuse of the Chasuble is explained 
at once. 

"In Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches, however, such a total disregard of the law 
was more difficult. The actual celebrations of Holy Communion were, perhaps, not 
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Moreover, " The Court thinks that a Church Rubric ... is a 
subject above all others for exposition by a contemporaneous and 
continual usage " ; and hence there is hardly a Rubric in the Prayer 
Book that may not be thus annulled. For the six thousand dissenters 
ordained at the Restoration had no sympathy with the principles of 
the Prayer Book, and in their practice did not obey or carry out its 
Rubrical directions; while, during the death-like period that suc- 
ceeded and continued down almost to our own day, no improvement 
was to be expected, as that would have been an unpleasant inter- 
ference with the indifference and unbelief of the world. If 
"contemporaneous and continual usage" was to be our guide, it 
would be wrong to kneel during prayer, observe Saints' days, or have 
surpliced choirs. Nay, we must not make the Divine Liturgy the 
chief medium of worship, or have daily or even weekly Eucharists ; 
while to place the Bread and Wine on the Holy Table as directed 
by the Rubric would be a breach of the law, as thus interpreted. 
Nay further, according to this most unique interpretation of " the 
Law," the Rubric requiring certain things to be " retained and to be 
in use," must needs be interpreted shall "not be retained nor yet 
be in use," so that he who interprets the words according to their 
plain grammatical meaning incurs the heaviest penalties of a law- 
more frequent, at all events, till the reaction in a Catholic direction under Andrewes, 
by which time most of the Chasubles would have disappeared ; but the reading of 
" Table Prayers " in the chancel would be insisted upon, and would carry with it, in 
some places at least, the continued use of the Cope. Hence the survival of the Cope 
as compared with the Chasuble. 

u In the light of these facts the real object of the Canons is also clear. That 
object was not to substitute the Cope for the Chasuble, or to bring the ritual of the 
Church into harmony with the supposed " other order," but it was to insist, at least 
in Cathedrals, which were understood to be the models for the Diocese, upon the 
Ornaments prescribed by the Rubrics for what, having regard to the rarity of actual 
celebrations of Holy Communion, was practically the ordinary service on Sundays 
and Saints' days. That the Canons should mention only the Surplice in reference to 
Parish Churches, in view of the disuse of Holy Communion, and the determination 
of the Puritans to wear only the Geneva gown, is entirely in harmony with the facts 
above mentioned. 

" In conclusion, it is worth while noticing how completely such a view of the case 
fits in with -the objections taken by the Puritans to the Ornaments' Rubric, and with 
the reply of the Bishops at the Savoy Conference. The former, having regard to 
the actual practice which had grown up in the Church, objected to the Rubric as 
seeming to enforce the Vestments. The Bishops, who neither wished to enforce the 
Vestments nor to lower the standard of the Church, merely replied, the question at 
the moment not being a practical one, by referring the Puritans to the general 
reasons they had already given why ceremonies should be retained ; while, at the 
same time, they refused to alter a Rubric which maintained intact what had all along 
been the actual law of the Church. No one wishes to-day, any more than in 1662, 
to enforce the. Vestments. What is claimed, and what without the grossest injustice 
cannot be refused, is the extension of the same toleration to those who wish to 
observe the Church's law as, now for so many years, has been accorded to that 
party who in this, as in so many other points, have persistently disregarded it 

" Charles L. Wood. 

" 10, Belgrave Square, January 28th, 1881." 
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breaker. For the Judicial Committee " cannot look upon this Rubric," 
though rendered obligatory by the joint authority of Church and 
State, "otherwise than" the printer's "memorandum" in the Prayer 
Books of Elizabeth and James. 

The law of the Prayer Book and of the Church is plain enough to 
minds of ordinary intelligence, but not so the extemporised law of the 
Judicial Committee, which is modified according to the passing 
sentiment of the world and the prejudices of its members. The 
Clergy are bound to carry out faithfully the law of the Church ; but 
Caesar commands them to bow to the perversions of that law by a 
Court utterly unknown to and unsanctioned by her. Nor is this all 
Failing submission, the " Judicial Committee " inflicts civil penalties, 
nay, goes so far as to pretend to suspend from the exercise of Spiritual 
functions ! Can Secular arrogance and presumption possibly go 
further ? And are the Priests of the Church so debased as to be 
ready to hand over to Caesar the things of God ? God forbid. May 
He help them to bear witness steadfastly to His truth, fearless of the 
arm of flesh and all its temporal penalties, which are as fleeting as the 
tyrannous hand that inflicts them ! 

Some time after the foregoing was written there appeared in the 
Church Times a letter from the Rev. P. Constable Ellis of Llanfair- 
fechan Rectory, giving as the opinion of the Lord Chief Baron — 
Kelly — that the Ridsdale Judgment was an " iniquitous one ; that it 
was not a judgment based upon law but upon policy." This was 
followed by a correspondence between the Chief Baron and the then 
Lord Chancellor, a letter to Mr. Ellis, and another from him, all of 
which have been published. His Lordship did not think he had used 
the word " iniquitous," and if he did, it ought not to have been 
published. But he adheres substantially to his statement that the 
Judgment was based rather upon " Policy than Law," and he fully 
confirms what I have said (p. 2 1) as to the dishonesty and want of 
principle displayed in all the attendant circumstances of the judg- 
ment as there detailed. The Chief Baron's " earnest request to 
the Court to declare his dissent from the judgment was disregarded 
and rejected," and the resolution was come to, that the judgment 
should go forth as the unanimous decision of the Court / As" Mr. Ellis 
most justly says, "There can be no question that a judgment which is 
based upon policy, when it professes to be based upon the construction 
of documents, is, however it may be characterised, an iniquitous one." 
So far, this one is in accord with nearly all the previous pretended 
Ecclesiastical Judgments of this Court, — if Court it can be called, 
seeing it was constituted only to advisenot to decide. For the decision 
issues from the Queen in Council. The Chief Baron — Kelly — in 
asserting that there was " much of policy rather than of law " in the 
judgment, qualifies the words, by adding, " though perhaps uncon- 
sciously to themselves." If so, this proves their utter incapacity to 
deal with such subjects, and equally discredits their judgment. It 
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may be added that the Rev. M. Woodward, Vicar of Folkestone, 
has lately declared that Chief Baron Kelly, in a conversation with 
him, described the Ridsdale Judgment as " iniquitous ; the result of 
policy and not of law." 

Such, in short, is the result of the State's pretending to settle Church 
questions, which are altogether out of its province, and trying to bring 
down the things pertaining to eternal life to the world's estimate of 
them. It is now, after what has been said, surely unnecessary to 
remind both Bishops and Clergy that they can obey no such judge- 
made-law, unless they make up their minds to be no longer faithful 
to the Church and her Divine Head. For there can be no question, 
that the Author of a " Dutiful Remonstrance " to the Bishop of 
Rochester, has correctly stated the case, when he says, "The Con- 
stitution of these Courts is independent of the Church, and the 
character of their judgments is a disgrace to the State." Nor ought 
we to overlook the important fact, that the incompetency of the 
Court was recognized by both houses of Parliament, and its extinction, 
as an Ecclesiastical Court, arranged. It was saved only by a change 
of ministry. 

Happily, through the interposition of the Civil Courts, the party 
action of the Judicial Committee and the incapacity of the Judge 
of the new Court, which derives its being from the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, have in certain actions been clearly and completely 
shown. What we really want, to revive the Church's life, to recover 
her inherent rights and privileges, and to make her an efficient 
instrument in God's hands in doing His work, is an Episcopate fully 
realizing its own Divine mission and recognizing its responsibilities. 
May God speedily open its eyes to see what the real needs of the 
Church are, and give it energy to carry out rightly its appointed work ! 
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PART II. 

THE MISGOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

I come now to the most difficult and trying, but not the least 
important, part of my undertaking — namely, the injury inflicted upon 
the Church by Misgovernment Nothing but a deep sense of duty 
to God and His Church would have induced me to deal with this 
subject, and thereby to incur the risk of offending those, whom my 
faith and my long-cherished principles teach me to revere, and whose 
approval my feelings prompt me to seek. There are, however, times 
when plain speaking becomes an imperative duty, as well as the 
highest charity ; and the present appears to me to be one of those. 
For Caesar is trampling under foot the laws of God ; and those set 
apart by the Anointing of the Holy Ghost to defend them, calmly 
look on, and, but for others less exalted, the world would be allowed 
to have its own way. Hence, with my convictions as to existing 
evils, to be silent would be to be unfaithful. 

I feel, therefore, that in speaking out plainly and straightforwardly, 
I shall be doing a real and substantial service both to the Bishops 
and to the Church. Yet, however plainly I may speak, I shall not, 
I humbly trust, for a moment lose sight of that charity which is 
ever kind, even while finding fault with actions and errors. I am not 
ignorant of the trials and temptations by which the Bishops are 
surrounded, — difficulties through which they can safely pass, only 
by the exercise of the highest moral courage, and that guided and 
directed by the good Spirit of God. 

There can be no question, I think, in the mind of any thoughtful 
and intelligent person, that the practical Government of the English 
Church has not been, and is not now, based upon sound principles. 
The proof of this is manifest to all :—She has not been able to 
hold her own. Through her Erastian bondage, she has been 
unable to act upon her true principles, and masses of the people 
have been, in consequence, unable to discern her as the Spouse of 
Christ, and Mother of the faithful. Hence they have gone out 
from her House to seek a home elsewhere ; and, while she has been 
bound hand and foot, the sects, which are of man, are free to carry 
out such principles as they choose to profess. The spirit of indiffer- 
ence had so long preponderated, that too many knew not whence 
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she came, nor what she is; and hence she was regarded more 
as a limb of the State, than as that portion of the Kingdom of 
Christ called to work for Him in England ; and so the claims of the 
Secular Power were allowed to take precedence of those of her own 
King and Head. The Bishops, deriving their appointment from the 
State, and too often chosen from political motives, have failed, as a 
body, in times of trial to vindicate the rights and privileges of the 
Church. The same may be said of a very large proportion of the 
Clergy. Nor can we wonder at this, human nature being what it is, 
and the spirit of worldliness predominating as it did in past days. 
Still, thank God, there have been always, in all ranks,. many noble 
exceptions, while the proportion is now immensely increased ; and 
these are they who, under Him, have saved the Church of England 
from paying the penalty of the Seven Asiatic Churches of Apoca- 
lyptic fame. But, when we look back upon the past, and calmly 
contemplate the present, we can hardly wonder that the Church has 
so largely lost her hold upon the people, and that such numbers 
have either been absorbed by a multitude of heterodox sects, or 
have fallen into a state of total irreligion. 

A great— a very great Revival has taken place during the last 
forty or fifty years, as the Bishops have themselves acknowledged in 
their Pastoral Letter of March 1875. The same fact has been dwelt 
upon by the Primate in his Charge of 1878. There he says that during 
recent years " the Church has made steady progress in the affectipns 
of the people, and in the faithful discharge of our duties to our Lord 
and Master." Again : " Amongst the clergy and laity there is a 
marvellous increase of zeal and work, and of progress in the affections 
of this great people." This is most true ; but, by whom has this 
revival been effected ? And what share have the Bishops, as a body, 
had in the carrying out of this great movement ? Do we not owe it 
entirely to such men as the Archbishop brought in his Public Worship 
Regulation Bill to "put down as Ritualists," at the instigation of 
the so-called " Church Association," and to such as he was pleased 
to designate " Conspirators "? These defamed men have laboured 
indefatigably to put an end to the torpor in which the Church was 
shrouded, to awaken her to a higher perception of saving truth, and 
to bring that truth home to the hearts of the people, through the 
joint aid of the eye and the ear, with almost unparalleled success. 
And what has been their reward ? Is it necessary to say— incessant 
misrepresentation and frequent persecution? On the other hand, 
what have the Bishops done? With some few noble exceptions, 
have they not, from its first dawn, and at every stage of its progress, 
striven to repress and stifle the movement ? And have the present 
Bishops, as a rule, learnt wisdom from the mistakes, as acknowledged 
by themselves, of their predecessors ? Nay ! I am bold to say that 
our Rulers, in not a few cases, have never acted with greater 
"unwisdom" than during recent years. They have too readily 
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and too generally followed the lead of a Primate, who, from his 
early training, could hardly fail to lack some of the instincts of a 
hereditary Churchman, and who, moreover, is jdisposed to exercise 
the authority and influence of his position with a high hand. 1 Un- 
fortunately, he has never been able to comprehend the importance to 
the English Church of treading in the "good old paths," — the 
Doctrines and Principles which have come down to her from 
Apostolic and Primitive times. To him the continuity of her 
existence from her first planting in this island is a matter of little 
moment The main difference which he sees between the Church 
and the Sects is derived from the " Establishment " of the former, 
whatever that may mean; from her subjection, to speak more plainly, 
to Erastian bondage, whereby, while her Bishops are exalted to a 
lordly position civilly, — for they are Lords Spiritual independently of 
the State, — her Faith and her Worship may, by State interference, be 
brought down to the world's estimate of them. 

These are strong words, yet not stronger than are justified by facts. 
Far be it from me to say a word derogatory to the Primate's 
personal character. His faults spring from his mental development, 
and are, to a large extent, the result of his early training. For this 
he cannot be held responsible. Nevertheless it sufficiently accounts 
for the difficulty he finds in bringing his views into full accord with 
what has been continuously held from the beginning ; and so to him 
Protestantism and private judgment are everything. No wonder, 
then, that in proportion to his defective estimate of the Catholic 
principles of the English Church, is the zeal with which he strives to 
put them down, and to substitute for them his own " views." The 
Catholic Faith is something clear and definite ; whilst views are mere 
crotchets, resting upon no more solid basis than individual self- 
assertion. Show me, a Catholic-minded Churchman would say — 
show me that my opinions are, in any single particular, at variance 
with the Catholic Faith, and I will most readily and thankfully sur- 
render that point. But attempt to show the same to the Primate, 
and he will without hesitation defend his opinions by an appeal to 
Holy Scripture, in the full confidence that he is bound to be guided 
by Ins own interpretation of it Hence, as with the help of views 
and private judgment, the Bible may be forced into teaching anything, 

1 The following will illustrate what I mean. In a debate on the Final Court of 
Appeal, the Bishop of Lincoln spoke with strong disapproval of its decision for- 
bidding the use of a cross in the Chancel or near the Altar. The Archbishop 
rebuked him, as encouraging insubordination in the Clergy. "What!" said 
Bishop Wordsworth, "are we slaves, or are we free men ? Can we not express 
our regret at certain decisions of which we disapprove ? The Privy Council has 
done many things which will prevent many tears being shed at its funeral." The 
Bishop of Oxford followed in the same strain, and maintained that the Clergy were 
justified in regarding Privy Council law as contradictory and partial. All Bishops 
have not had the courage to speak out as the Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford did 
on this occasion. 
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it is impossible for one who hopes thus to attain a knowledge of 
Gospel Truth ever to accomplish his object. The Bible and the 
Church are two co-ordinate Teachers, and both of God ; and only, 
therefore, when used together, can they prove satisfactory and sure 
guides to man in things pertaining to salvation. 

These are not random conclusions. Unhappily there are not 
wanting abundance of facts which afford too plain and palpable 
evidence that I do not thus speak without good reason. 

1. For who stimulated the agitation against the Athanasian Creed? 
Who, but the Primate ? vigorously backed up by his old Chaplain, 
thereafter a State-made dignitary — the late Dean of Westminster. 
And who is it, while he talks about the Clergy " obeying the law" 
as enunciated by a Civil Court, that peremptorily refuses to require 
obedience to the unquestionable law of the Church, enjoining that 
Creed to be said on the appointed days ? Who but the Primate ? 
And why? — Because, on the one hand, his private judgment does not 
approve of so definite an exposition of the Faith, and on the other, 
his Erastianism leads him to regard the State as the rightful authority 
to "settle controversies of Faith, " and to "decree rites and cere- 
monies." Any semi-unbeliever, who has found a place in the Arch- 
diocese of Canterbury, is able, without risk of legal penalties, to 
expurgate the Athanasian Creed from his Church and from his 
Prayer Book as there used. 

2. Then, on the subject of the Holy Eucharist, can it be said by 
his most devoted friends, that the Primate's views are in accordance 
with the teaching of the Church of England ? He was one of the 
far-famed Judicial Committee, which made the remarkable discovery 
that we have neither Altar nor Sacrifice in the Church of England, 
because there was no Prayer of Consecration in Edward VI Vs Second 
Prayer Book! It denied that the Church, in whose name it pro- 
fessed to speak, believes either in the Real Presence, or in the 
Sacrificial Oblation, thus reducing the Doctrine of the Church on 
these subjects below the level of that of the Scotch " Confession 
of Faith." Did the Primate then enter any protest against this 
abjuration of the Church's Doctrine, as maintained in her formu- 
laries and supported with one voice by all her leading divines? 
Alas, no ! He was to the fullest extent an assenting party ; and 
so blind was he to the effect of these so-called Judicial utterances, 
that he could not see that, if there was no Sacrifice and no Presence, 
there could be no Feast upon the Sacrifice, — no participation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, no Communion, nor any means by which 
the Spiritual Life derived from Christ could be nourished and per- 
petuated, in conformity with His Own most precious words, — " He 
that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me." 

Nor was this all. In that same judgment it was asserted that at 

• the time of Edward's First Book the opinion of the English Church 

as to the Real Presence was " undecided," while, by the time the 
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Second Book was introduced, a " great change " had taken place, — 
the proof being as above, that there was no Prayer of Consecration 
in the latter I 1 So far from there being any truth either in the asser- 
tion or the proof, the Consecration Prayer was word for word the 
same as the present one, save for the absence of the words " most 
humbly" before "beseech Thee"; and it was contemporaneously 
declared that, though there was less outward ceremonial, the Doctrine 
was unchanged from that of the Book of 1549. The very Act that 
gave Parliamentary Authority to the Second Book emphatically 
asserts that the First was " a very godly order agreeable to the Word 
of God and the Primitive Church," and goes on to state that " divers 
doubts had arisen for the fashion and ministration of the same," but 
there was no question as to the " doctrines or ceremonies." Indeed 
the Act proceeds to explain that the existing doubts resulted " rather 
from the Curiosity of the Minister and Mistakers, than from any 
other worthy cause." The changes were made out of " condescension 
to those who had more scruples than understanding, more heat than 
light in them." 2 The mind of the Church did not change, but 
unquestionably the mind of the Puritans did — those "novelists" 
whom James I. " took rather for a sect than a Society of Christians," 8 
and whom Butler of Cambridge described as " Protestants frighted 
out of their wits." 4 Such also seemed to be the state of mind of 
jthe Judicial Committee, including the Primate, when it could gravely 
-put forth such baseless assertions, not to say heresy, in pretending 
to pronounce a judgment. 

3. In reference to the practice of Confession and the doctrine of 
.Absolution, his Grace recently manifested how little faith he has in 
-the Commission imparted by her Divine Head to the Church. Can 
words be plainer than those of the Saviour, when He imparted to 
His servants the ministerial commission ? — " All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth, go ye therefore and teach," etc. ; and 
again, " As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you." As My 
Tather sent Me to reconcile God and Sinners, even so send I you to 
. apply to them, in My Name, that reconciliation, and for this purpose 
I invest you fully with My Authority, assuring you that I will " ratify 
in Heaven " what you, in the faithful exercise of this commis- 
sion, do upon earth; for "he that heareth you heareth Me," and "he 
jthat receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth Me " ; therefore " Re- 
vive ye the Holy Ghost," that ye may have "Power" to act as My 
Representatives. For " whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained." That 
His ministers might never, while the world lasts, lose faith in the 
efficacy of their ministrations, he added, " Lo, I am with you always, 

1 Brookes'* "Six Privy Council Judgments," p. 68. 
9 Collier, vol. v., pp. 454-5. 
s Collier, vol. vil, p. 316. 
4 Collier, vol. vii., p. 288. 
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even unto the end of the world." These words are very plain, and 
they are the words of Him who cannot lie, and who has Almighty 
power to make them effectual. He had, too, previously illustrated 
them and explained their meaning in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, to prepare the Apostles, no doubt, to comprehend the nature 
and importance of their high commission. There He taught them, 
and, through them, the Priesthood to the end of time, that it is the 
Father's will that the Servants — that is, the Priests of the Church, 
who are God's servants and ambassadors — should be invested with 
His Authority to put upon the returning penitent the " best robe/' 
the "ring on his finger," and "the shoes on his feet"; all included 
in the ministry of Absolution. No man can doubt this, whose faith 
enables him to lay hold in all its fulness of the grand mystery of the 
Incarnation, which gives efficacy to all the Sacramental means of 
Grace, by which is produced and maintained the spiritual life of the 
souL For, as has been well stated by an eminent American Divine, 
the union of the Divine life with the human began when God 
became man; when, in His own Person He imparted the Divine 
Nature to the human, so that the two should be One in the Person 
of Christ. The process by which the Divine Nature is incarnated is 
extended by the implanting of a germ of that Christian Nature in 
each other human soul by Baptism, so that each baptized person is 
made " One flesh " with Him, and is afterwards fed by His Body 
and Blood. Thus His Body natural grows out and becomes His 
Body mystical, the Church. This germ, entering into the soul and 
becoming one with it, becomes its Divine and Supernatural life; 
without which the soul possesses only its natural and moral life, and 
is therefore dead supernaturally. The sacramental, supernatural life 
thus given in Baptism, is afterwards to be strengthened, nurtured, 
developed, by the sacramental ordinances ordained for the purpose- 
Confirmation, the Sacrament of the Altar, together with Confession 
and Absolution. 

To use the precise words of the same author, — " It is the dis- 
tinguishing feature and consummate blessing of the Incarnation, with 
its necessary Sacramental System, that it brings God into actual 
contact with man. This contact occurred first in the God-Man ; and 
is extended to us through the Sacraments. It is in the Sacraments 
that we touch God. It is in Baptism that the Divine germ passes 
into incorporation with the soul. It is in Communion that real con- 
tact between Christ and the Soul takes place, so that each shall not 
only touch but dwell in the other. It is in Confirmation that the 
Holy Ghost is in contact with the Soul. So, too, there is the 
contact between God and the Soul in the Sacrament of Absolution. 
Here Confession in that Sacrament is perceived to be true, direct, 
and immediate Confession to God, which Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity only, vouchsafes. While confession in the closet, instead of 
being the direct, is after all that indirect and distant mode of con- 
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fession to God, which the heathen and the infidel could always have 
used, and which the non-Christian can use to-day. It is not distinct- 
ively Christian. It is the way of natural religion. But nay, think 
we, Christianity vouchsafes some higher and better and more 
immediate and holier privilege than natural religion or heathenism 
could boast. It is a layman's question ; no one has a right to compel 
any one to confess ; and if a man wishes to confess, no one has a 
right to deprive him of his right. And the Laymen in England and 
America, in increasing thousands, are rising and demanding their 
right to confess (as they feel) directly to God in His Sacrament of 
Absolution; in which He vouchsafes contact with man; and to 
receive Absolution directly from God in that Sacrament through the 
hands of their Priests. We go to Penance, not in order to confess 
our sins to a man ; but rather do we go to confess our sins in a holy 
Sacrament to God." 

But souls have to be trained ; and " hence, too, there follows a 
restoration of the Clergy from their position as mere preachers and 
social visitors to their Apostolic and Catholic position as Priests, as 
trainers and physicians of the Spiritual Life. There follows also a 
revival of the sharp distinction between Clergy and Laity, and of the 
tender relationships of Clerical Fatherhood and Lay Sonship, with 
that perfect confidence between confessor and penitent which their 
mutual silence only could give; a silence as deep as that of the 
interstellar spaces. The Catholic Church is one continuous, visible, 
organic Body, the invisible soul of which is the God-Man, Christ 
If Christ is not in and one with the Catholic Church, as a soul is in 
and one with its body, then the Church is a dead body. But if 
Christ is literally on earth in His Body Mystical, the Church, to 
suppose that He cannot speak the word of pardon to the kneeling, 
repentant, confessing sinner, is to suppose that Christ is, as to one of 
the organs of His Body Mystical and Visible, stricken with 
Paralysis." 1 

The Church of England, as the Bishops cannot help acknowledging, 
accepts the teaching of Holy Scripture and of the whole Church on 
the subject of Confession; and she accordingly exhorts those who 
have troubled consciences and those who are on a sick bed to 
" open their grief" to some discreet and learned priest, whom she 
also authorises, when satisfied of the genuineness of their repentance, 
to give them Absolution. Protestant unbelievers in the Word and 
the Power of the Son of God are, as a matter of course, offended. 
They accordingly agitate to have the Prayer Book altered, so as to 

1 See "The Object and Meaning of the Catholic Movement in the Anglican 
Communion " — a Sermon by the Rev. Dr. F. C. Ewer, Rector of S. Ignatius 
Church, New York, printed in full in the Eclectic, It is a Sermon worthy of 
careful study by all who are in earnest to grasp the grand scheme of salvation 
through an Incarnate God. I was glad to see it given in the Church Times after 
this was written. 
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remove from it all Catholic Doctrine dependent on the truth of the 
Incarnation. Thus the Pall Mall Gazette exhorts all Protestants 
to agitate for the discontinuance of the Laying on of Hands in ordina- 
tion, and thus put an effectual end to the Ministry of Reconciliation. 
The Rock and the "Church Association" are equally desirous to see 
this accomplished ; and, sad to say, there are some among the Bishops 
who have shown far too much sympathy with these unbelievers. 
They at least wish that the doctrine of Confession be kept in the 
background, and the Power of the Keys be as little put in requisition 
as possible. The Primate has said that the Reformers discarded 
Auricular Confession and Priestly Absolution; but where, in the 
Articles or Homilies or Prayer Book, does he find anything to 
warrant such an assertion ? On the contrary, the whole history of 
the Church testifies to the very reverse of this. In his Charge of 
1878 he further asserts that "the Confessional was being urged 
... in a way that it had never been recommended by any faithful 
Divine of the Church of England in past times. ,, Indeed, the 
greater part of that portion of the Primate's Charge delivered at 
Dover shows how little he understands the subjects upon which he 
there dilates. Every one who carefully studies the Prayer Book and 
the works of our great divines will arrive at very different conclu- 
sions from those of his Grace. So far from Confession being dis- 
carded by the Reformers, the Bishops, from their time down to the 
period of the Revolution, in their visitation inquiries, were in the 
habit of asking such questions as the following of the churchwardens. 
"If any person, sick or in health, especially before receiving the 
Holy Communion [accordingly not only in sickness nor before Holy 
Communion], finding his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter, doth for the quieting thereof, and for further comfort and 
counsel, unburthen his conscience to his priest or minister, then 
doth the said priest or minister, upon special confession of his sins 
made, together with fruits meet for repentance having been performed 
(to both which he is also by the Minister to be invited), upon his 
repentance administer to him absolution together with ghostly 
counsel and advice ? And have you heard that the said priest or 
minister hath revealed or made known at any time to any person 
whatsoever directly or indirectly any crime or offence confessed to 
him by any such penitents ? Doth the minister exhort his parish- 
ioners to make confession of their sins to himself, or to some other 
learned, grave, and discreet minister, especially in Lent, against true 
Holy time of Easter, that they may receive comfort and absolution, 
and so become worthy receivers of such sacred mysteries ? " See 
Dr. Pusey's preface to his adaptation of Gaume's manual for Con- 
fessors. 1 I cannot here go into further proofs ; but the subject of 

1 Dr. Pusey's authority for these facts is Card well's "Documentary Annals." 
Definite inquiries were made in the Visitation Articles from 1619 to 1673 ; and 
before that, Parker and his Bishops inquired if any minister taught that mortal or 
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Confession is fully treated and evidence supplied in " The Principles 
of the Reformation and Questions of the Day," pp. 162 — 200. l 

The Primate had not been long elevated to the See of London 
before he began a Crusade against the " Ministry of Reconciliation." 
One of his earlier acts was to exercise his arbitrary power over 
Curates, by expelling one who faithfully exercised this part of his 
priestly mission. But time and experience seemed somewhat to 
modify his views ; and instances could be named where his sanction 
was not withheld. 

Still, how feeble must have been his grasp of the grand 
mystery of the Incarnation, and his faith in the priestly mission, 
when he could play the part he did, in conjunction with 
Lord Redesdale, in the House of Lords ! A Book — " The 
Priest in Absolution " — had been surreptitiously taken possession of 
by a tool of the "Church Association," and retained against the 
wish of the owner, who requested it to be returned. But recent 
persecution having failed to extinguish the light of truth, the Per- 
secuting Company vainly fancied that a dishonourable use of this 
book might be helpful in reviving their dying cause, and in stirring 
up the world against the exercise of the priestly functions. It looked 
around for a Peer, weak enough to become its tool in misrepresenting 
the object and character of that book : and, unhappily for his own 
reputation, Lord Redesdale fell into the snare. A moment's re- 
flection would have taught him that such matters belonged to 
Convocation, not to the House of Lords. But he decided at once 
to act the part assigned him, which he did, no doubt, to the satis- 
faction of his employers ; for he took care to conceal that the book 
was not published^ and that it was used solely as ^professional manual, 
within a very limited circle. He knew that the general public had 
no more to do with it, than with a medical work intended for pro- 
fessional instruction. Nor did his Lordship carefully read the Book 
through. He merely took up the parts pointed out to him as most 
likely to answer the purpose sought to be attained by his employers 
— the portions that dealt with the sins against the Seventh Com- 
mandment He separated his quotations from the context, and thus 
succeeded in grossly misrepresenting th6 aim and character of the 
Book. He knew full well that its object was to help in the recovery 
of the fallen, and not to suggest evil to the innocent. 

Now the action in this case was taken, it is said, with the fore- 
voluntary sins were non-remissible by penance, evidently holding the doctrine 
that they were so remissible, while in Edward's time it was understood that 
people would go to Confession as a matter of course in Lent, and the Minister 
was instructed to inquire of all such " whether they could recite the Articles of 
their Faith, etc." 

1 See also Carter's "Doctrine of the Priesthood in the Church of England," 
and his "Doctrine of Confession"; also Canon Cooke's "Power of the Priest 
in Absolution" ; and a "Layman's View of Confession of Sin to a Priest," by 
J.D.Chambers, M.A. 
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knowledge and approval of the Primate; and the part he took in 
that most discreditable discussion unhappily leaves no room to 
doubt the truth of the statement He joined in the hue-and-cry 
against the Book, and, I lament to say, used the occasion for a 
miserable party purpose, in accordance with the views and wishes 
of the "Persecuting Company." But, as in all such cases, he must 
long ago have perceived that the result has been very different from 
what he anticipated. This he must have perceived at the Croydon 
Congress, if he opened his eyes to see and his ears to hear, and if he 
had discernment to deduce from all he saw and heard the palpable 
inferences. Indeed the tone of his closing speech showed how 
deeply he was impressed. His aim in the House of Lords seemed 
to be to bring discredit upon a precious means of grace and help to 
penitence, the value of which he had himself never tested, or realized; 
and on the impulse of the moment he unhappily described as u Con- 
spirators " a number of most earnest and learned priests because 
they fulfilled the "ministry of reconciliation," committed to them by 
their Divine Master when they were admitted to the Priesthood. 
They are men who will ever be numbered among those who, by their 
earnestness and fidelity, have brought the Church of England out of 
the " blackness of darkness " in which for more than a hundred and 
fifty years she had been enveloped, and in which, by his patronage of 
the " Persecution Company," he would seem to wish that she had 
continued. But though, by the action taken, a few individuals 
have suffered persecution, 1 the aims of the " Church Association " 
have proved as futile as they were unrighteous. The Society of the 
Holy Cross has been well supported, and, though it has lost some few 
members, — partly from timidity, but more from a judicious unwilling- 
ness to hinder their work among the ignorant and the prejudiced. — 
their places will soon be filled to overflowing. The address of live 
thousand laymen will not have been presented in vain. With good 
reason might that earnest and eminent layman — Mr. Hubbard — say, 
as he did at the Oxford Conference, that "the men were hardly 

1 Those who have seen the letter of the Bishop of London to an Incumbent, 
refusing his consent to an exchange of livings between the said Incumbent and the 
Rev. J. B. Hopgood, because the latter is a member of the Society of the Holy 
Cross, must have deeply lamented that any Bishop should have allowed himself 
for fear of the world so to misuse his power. The object of the Society is to deepen 
the spiritual life of its members, that they may be the better fitted devoutly to dis- 
charge the duties of their ministry. But can the Bishop of London rightly value 
such self-devotion? Is it not he who, by substituting judge-made law for the law 
of the Church, has emptied S. Mary's, Crown Street, and now looks on with 
indifference, while its six thousand souls are left to grope in heathen darkness ? 
Is it not he who has emptied S. Ethelburga's, and who treated in the same manner 
S. Vedast's, until a Civil Court delivered it out of his hands ? And is it not he 
who, for the same reason, has emptied S. Matthias 1 , Stoke Newington? How 
can one, whose heart seems set upon pleasing the world, and following Erastian 
impulse, rightly value zeal in winning souls to Christ ! May God in mercy open 
the eyes of all such to see their error, and give them grace to turn from it ! 
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dealt with" by Bishops who, while they "acknowledged them to 
be holy and devoted to their duty," yet " held them up to public 
execration as 'conspirators' against the welfare of the Church." 

I have not myself seen the book which has been so recklessly 
used as a firebrand to set the world in a blaze, but its compiler 
was a dear and valued friend of more than thirty years' standing. Of 
that friendship I should have been most unworthy, were I not now 
to testify to a fact, well known to thousands besides myself, that the 
Author's holy character and self-denying life are amply sufficient to 
give the lie to the malicious slander that the book contains anything 
at variance with the highest moral rectitude. So far from this, its 
whole aim and purpose are to counteract immorality and to reclaim the 
fallen. Whether it be the most perfect of its kind, I am unable to say 
— never, as I have said, having seen it. But with the deadly sin of 
impurity stalking barefacedly in our streets, what Christian man will 
venture to say that the Ministers of the Gospel, whose office it is to 
guide souls to heaven, ought not to be trained so as to qualify them 
to cure the maladies of the soul, just as the physician of the body 
needs training to enable him to fulfil his office? They must be 
prepared to " give ghostly counsel and advice " to penitents of every 
class when, touched by the Spirit of God, they come, oppressed with 
the weight of their sin, to seek reconciliation through the Precious 
Blood of Jesus, in the Sacrament which He ordained for that purpose. 
To use the words of Sir George C. Lewis : " As confession discloses the 
most secret thoughts and acts of the penitent, and as nothing, how- 
ever impure, is concealed from the Confessor, it is necessary that he 
should be furnished with a manual in which these subjects are dis- 
cussed. Now, such a manual is not more justly obnoxious to the 
charge of gratuitous indecency than a legal or medical treatise in 
which subjects are expounded without any reserve of language." 
The Devil can pervert the Word of God ; and so can he and his 
obedient servant, — the world, — in like manner, misrepresent the words 
of such a book as the "Priest in Absolution," for a malicious 
and wicked purpose; their object being to hinder the sinner's 
conversion. The compiler of this book had a widely extended 
experience, and laboured assiduously and with marvellous success to 
win souls to Christ There is, I believe, an introduction, giving, as the 
result of that experience, instructions how to use the Book profitably, 
and warning against unnecessary questioning. All experienced in hear- 
ing Confession know that questions are necessary only in special 
cases, and that with the object of helping the penitent to perfect 
repentance, while suggestive questions are never put to innocent 
souls. 1 

1 Not being able to speak from personal knowledge of the Book, I give the 
following from the new edition of "Helps to Penitents" (Palmer). The dis- 
tinguished and able Priest who compiled that valuable little work, says : " For 
some time to come you will hear wicked things said against the Clergy in order to 
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I have written the preceding paragraphs with a deeper feeling of 
indignation than I dare venture to express, because of the cruel 
wrong inflicted upon the memory of a venerated priest, who worked 
indefatigably and in a spirit of the utmost self-denial throughout a 
long ministry, to promote the salvation of souls and the glory of 
God ; and this no man knew better than the Primate, though, alas ! 
he joined the world in a fruitless attempt to bring discredit upon the 
honoured memory of the departed, as well as upon that association, 
whose leading object is to deepen the inner or spiritual life of its 
members. No man who has himself used Confession for his souPs 
benefit, nor a priest who has heard the confessions of real penitents, 
would manifest the ignorance, or bring the gross charges against those 
who fulfil this ministry, which the Primate encouraged others to 
do, if he did it not himself. He knew full well that the men, whom 
the world traduces, are among the most faithful and self-sacrificing 
servants of Christ in the Church of England, and that they exercise 
their Divine mission with the utmost self-devotion for the recovery 
of souls who, through infirmity or the power of temptation, have 
fallen into grievous sin. The excitement in regard to this book 
was got up for an evil purpose; and we cannot but lament that 
any of our Bishops should have been so weak, as to rush in where 
Angels would have feared to tread, lest they should help to stimulate 
the unholy fray. 

As has been well said, "The outbreak against Confession is at least 

frighten you from seeking their help in Confession. A Book — ' The Priest in 
Absolution ' — was compiled by one of the most excellent Clergymen who ever 
worked amongst the poor in London. . . . No man in his senses who knew 
the respected author of this book, could ever dream of his advising every one to 
be questioned in the same way on sins of impurity. Yet this is the foul slander so 
eagerly circulated by men in high office in the Church, and by men who, though 
Peers of the realm, were forgetful of the saying, Noblesse oblige* 

"The book is really full of cautions as to questioning of penitents . . . 
'The Priest cannot be too careful in questions about sin, to avoid giving the 
penitent any further acquaintance with evil.' . . . 'Questions, when necessary, 
should be put in the most guarded manner.' ... 'It is better that a Con- 
fession should be materially wanting in fulness, than that a child should learn to 
imbibe a desire to know what hitherto had been hid from its understanding.' 

" Finally it may be mentioned, that the compiler declares his object to be, ' to 
help the Priest to avoid needless and dangerous inquiries.' During one of the 
periodical clamours raised against Confession, the compiler, who was a very 
learned, experienced, and able man, wrote tlms(C&urc/i Review, August 16th, 1873) : 
' With the English Bishops any kind of Confession worth the name is Popish ! 
Sin is a nasty subject, whatever Protestants may think of the matter, and not so 
easily got rid of as they imagine. It is the nasty nicety of this age which en- 
courages sin, and places obstacles in the way of its destruction. There can be 
nothing more Satanic than the present outcry against the possible and probable 
danger of healing, while the actual misery of evil habits is left untouched, as 
though there were no balm in Gilead. Anatomy and dissection are not the 
cleanest parts of medicine ; but who would like, in a difficult case, to trust to 
a surgeon or physician who had not gone through the course, however re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the student?' ' Verily, he being dead, yet speaketh.' " 
(Pp. 298—300.) 
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a quarter of a century too late." In the words of Dr. Pusey, "We 
have but to wait till the storm has blown over, and then those 
of the wiser sort will be ashamed that they ever took part in it 
Meantime all this tumult will (as it always does) but bring the subject 
more home to people's consciences. Conscience, as it was the 
foundation of all this revival of Confession, so will continue it on. . 
Let people declaim how they will, the heart which feels itself heavy 
laden will long to hear what the Church has ever taught to be Our 
Redeemer's absolving voice? (Italics mine.) 

There can be no question that the "ministry of reconciliation" is 
a Divine Ordinance, and the Priesthood " hold it in earthen vessels," 
as S. Paul tells us, " that the excellency of the Power may be of 
God." It is committed to the Representatives of Christ for the 
benefit of souls. To "open his grief" when he feels oppressed with 
the load of sin, and to seek reconciliation through the precious 
Blood of Jesus in the appointed Ordinance, are rights belonging to 
every Layman and every Priest and Bishop too ; and however try- 
ing it may be to the ministering Priest, he has no choice, he cannot 
refuse, but at the peril of his own soul 9 unless he can provide another 
equally or more competent to discharge the office for him. The 
Primate, at the Croydon Congress, spoke approvingly of the prin- 
ciples of John Keble, of blessed memory ; and every one knows that 
his ministerial experience taught him the value of Confession as a 
means of grace and a help to the penitent. His words are, — " We 
go on working in the dark, and in the dark it will be, until the rule 
of systematic confession is revived in our Church. . . . We are in 
our parishes like people whose lantern is blown out, and who are 
feeling their way, and continually stepping in puddles and splotches 
of mud, which they think are dry stones." x Multitudes, besides his 
own parishioners, sought this benefit at his hands, and never did he 
send any away without the consolation sought. As Mr. Hubbard 
most truly and forcibly said, at the Oxford Conference, " Personal 
Confession was not only legitimate but most salutary. He did not 
speak merely of the ignorant and vicious. Even the purest and 
holiest found that Confession was a means to still greater purity and 
holiness of life; and what man was there in that room, he asked, who 
would venture to say that either the vicious or ignorant on the one 
hand, or the pure and holy on the other, should not resort to an 
Ordinance which they found useful, and which the Prayer Book 
clearly sanctioned ? There had been no abuse of the power which the 
clergy possessed, or the public would have heard of it, and what right 
had any man in that room or out of it, to interfere with what another 
man or his family might choose to do?" Nothing can be plainer 
than that the Church, while she urges Confession as the salve of 
troubled Consciences before Communion and on a sick bed, leaves it 
perfectly free to all her members whenever they feel its need. It cannot 
1 Keble's "Letters of Counsel," pp. 39, 40. 
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fail to make earnest Churchmen sad, to see Bishops, otherwise most 
estimable, striving to bring down the Church's teaching on this 
vital subject to the level of the world's estimate of it, as has of late 
been the case by several of whom better things might have been 
expected, besides the Primate. It is hardly needful to say, how- 
ever, that in none of the cases were they really competent to give 
an opinion, because they had not themselves tested the healing 
power of the Medicine. Whenever they do so, they will, I am bold 
to say, form a very different estimate of it, and will not then hesitate 
to avow that the Son of man — the Incarnate Lord — hath still power 
upon earth to forgive sins. 

Of the Primate's ability and tact there can be no question. For 
he succeeded in getting a Committee of the Bishops, at the late Pan- 
Anglican meeting, to indorse his defective views on the subject of 
Confession. But happily there were among the members many, both 
old and young, who were competent to take a correct view of the 
subject, and who consequently spoke out boldly against the narrow 
and false views laid before them for their approval on the last day of 
the meeting. After a keen discussion, the resolution was sent back 
to the Committee, and though there was no time for its proper 
reconsideration, yet considerable alterations were made. Its form 
now is very perplexing and inconsistent, so much so, that, as has 
been well said, had the resolution been put into the hands of a 
clever pupil-teacher as the theme of a fellow school-boy, would 
he not have made mincemeat of it ! He would have seized upon 
its contradictions with savage glee. But who could imagine the 
expression of his face when told who were its real authors, and 
whose sanction it had obtained ? The Resolution speaks of " novel 
practices and teachings on Confession." What are they, or where 
are they to be found? Twenty-nine of the Clergy most frequently 
employed in hearing confession put forth some years ago a declara- 
tion on the subject to remove misapprehensions, in which it was 
expressly stated that the "formularies of the Church of England 
do not authorise any Priest to teach that private Confession is a 
condition indispensable to the forgiveness of sins after Baptism." 
The Committee of Bishops have formed a " deliberate opinion " that 
no priest is " authorised " to require from persons coming to " open 
their grief" a "particular or detailed enumeration of all their sins." 
Certainly not, if they have come merely for counsel and advice on a 
particular point. But if, on the other hand, they have come to open 
their grief with a view to Absolution, the priest who gave it without 
t)ie full unburdening of the penitent's conscience of all known sin, 
would simply be profaning the Divine authority imparted to him by 
the Incarnate Son of God, who is the real Pardoner of Sin. For in 
the Church man of himself does nothing; Christ does aU. But it is 
needless to dwell on the inconsistencies of the reasoning of the 
Committee. It is enough for us that it tells us, that " the Churches 
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of the Anglican Communion hold fast those principles which are set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures, which were professed by the Primitive 
Church, and which were reaffirmed at the English Reformation." 
We are of the same mind as the Committee on these points, and are 
altogether indifferent as to its " deliberate opinion n on the succeed- 
ing points, till we come to the last clause, which was added at the 
instigation of a single Bishop; namely, "at the same time your 
Committee are not to be understood as desiring to limit in any way 
the provision made in the Book of Common Prayer for the relief of 
troubled consciences." Now this provision, based, as it is, upon 
the practice of the Primitive Church, specified above, is all that the 
faithful Clergy and penitent people really want; only they must 
interpret the teaching of the Church in the sense in which it was 
intended to be understood by the venerable Fathers of our Church 
and by our Reformers, — authorities, to whom the Primate and his 
Committee are always ready to appeal when it suits their purpose, — 
not in that sense which he and his followers would fain put upon 
them, in the vain hope of reconciling them to Protestant ignorance, 
prejudice, or unbelief. For I repeat that the Priest who -gives 
Absolution without a full and unreserved Confession of all sin, not 
already confessed, would simply be profaning the " ministry of recon- 
ciliation. * 

4. To this list of defective views, I feel constrained to add that 
the Primate has no definite idea of what the Church of Christ really 
is ; and that the definition of it contained in the Creeds conveys no 
distinctive idea of it to his mind. There we are taught that the 
Church is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. It is the One Body 
and Spouse of Christ, deriving its being from Him, \yho is the Soul 
that animates it, and Whose union with it is as real as the union of 
soul and body in each individual man. It is Holy, not only by this 
union, but also by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost — by His abiding 
Presence and Operation in it. It is Catholic, because from its 
foundation, and throughout the world, it is, in all essentials, un- 
changeably the same in Faith, Orders, and Sacraments. It is 
Apostolic, because, through the Apostles, it derives from Christ, by 
continuous succession, its Faith and its Ministry. It is the Divinely 
appointed — 

" One only way to life ; 

One Faith delivered once for all ; 

One holy Band, endowed with Heaven's high call ; 
One earnest endless strife ; — 

This is the Church, th' Eternal framed of old." 

Keble (Lyra Apostolica). 

The Primate does not recognize the Church as a Society instituted 
by the Lord for the purpose of preserving the one Faith once for all 
delivered to the saints, and as having, by virtue of His own union 
with it, the power to dispense supernatural gifts and graces, in order 
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to impart and perpetuate the new and spiritual life, whereby its 
faithful members are fitted for heaven. He views it merely as an 
association of all professed believers, no matter what their origin, 
faith, or denomination, provided they profess to believe in Christ. 
In his charge, already quoted, he accordingly speaks of the sup- 
planting of the Church by the hundreds of sects at the time of 
the Commonwealth, as " one set of Christians taking the place of 
another" and again, " the question is not between one Church and 
another" It is nevertheless true that he possesses abundance of 
tact, and can adapt his language, in no small degree, to the sentiments 
of those he addresses. This was very noticeable at the Croydon Con- 
gress, over which he presided. There three -fourths of his auditors 
were sound Churchmen, having entire faith in the Church's Divine 
Organization, and so his words, for the most part, seemed to betoken 
that he was of one mind with them. I pass over his clever hit at the 
Bashi Bazouks, which was sufficiently noticed on the same platfprm. 
In the charge, too, already quoted, he speaks of "the Bible. . . 
and the Church of Christ " as "two great facts in existence." 

A. Words, however, may be deceptive ; and it is therefore need- 
ful to look to facts for their exposition. Not very long ago his 
Grace invited to Lambeth Palace a number of leading dissenting 
ministers; and for what purpose? Was it to try to convince them that 
having, through the fault of the Church in past days, been driven 
from her fold and inadvertently drawn into the sins of heresy and 
schism, it was now their duty, seeing she had become awake to a full 
sense of her responsibilities, to return to her with filial regard and 
submission, that she might again impart to them the Bread of Life, 
from the participation of which they had, to their sad loss, been so 
long excluded ? Did he make a single effort to convince them of 
their great loss in being separated from the One, Holy, Catholic and. 
Apostolic Fold — the Mystical Body and the Spouse of Christ, ta 
which, and to which alone, He has given authority to dispense all 
spiritual gifts and blessings for their nourishment unto eternal life h 
No ! His object was, under the simulation of an expansive Charity, 
to try to impress them with a sense of his fraternal regard for them as. 
brethren " all travelling the same road," and as having a title to be 
regarded equally with himself as already participating in "the Com- 
munion of Saints." He looked upon it as altogether unnecessary to 
try to make them understand that the Church was founded by 
Christ, while the sects derived their origin from the men who set 
them up; that the one is Divine and the others human; that the one 
could trace a continuous descent for upwards of eighteen centuries, 
while none of the others could go back much over 300 years. Nor 
did he try to impress them with the idea that such modern commu- 
nities, not instituted by Christ, could be no living portions of His 
Mystical Body, nor possess the transmitted Orders through which 
supernatural gifts and graces are, by virtue of His commission and 
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presence with His Ministers, imparted to the Members of His One 
Body, for the preservation and nourishment of their spiritual life. 
Far less did he remind them of our Saviour's fervent prayer for unity, 
and of S. Paul's warning against schism as a deadly sin which shuts 
the kingdom of heaven against deliberate offenders. The Primate in 
a recent charge speaks of our obligation to abide by the principles of 
the Primitive Church, but, when thus meeting dissenters on brotherly 
terms and praying with them, did he call to mind what the Primitive 
Church says on this subject? The XLV. of the Apostolic Canons 
runs as follows — "Episcopus, Presbytery aut Diaconus, qui cum 
hceretias oraverit tantummodo, communione privetur, si vero tanquam 
Clericos hortatus eos fuerit agere vel orare, damnetur." So too the 
Fourth Council of Carthage, a.d. 398, Cap. LXXIL, speaks in similar 
terms — "Nihil fiat cum hcsreticis. Cum hcereticis nee orandum, nee 
psallendum. This is entirely in accordance with the words of S. Paul, 
— "We command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us." And 
again, " If any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note that man 
and have no company with him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count 
him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother " (2 Thess. iii. 
6, 14, 15). This last charitable admonition has a special claim to 
our attention in England, when we call to mind how greatly schism 
and dissent have been fostered by the neglect and unfaithfulness of 
the Church, and how many are in a state of schism, who are not 
deliberate schismatics, nor indeed know what schism means. When 
faithful teaching, combined with hearty and glorious services, be- 
comes general in the Church, these will, we may hope, be in due 
time brought back to her bosom. Had the Primate first made him- 
self acquainted with all Catholic Truth, and then used his undoubted 
powers to bring it home to the hearts and the consciences of his 
"dear dissenting brethren," he might, by the blessing of God, have 
reaped a harvest of converts worthy of the Primate of all England. 
But the pretended charity of telling the schismatical sinner, whether 
his sin proceed from infirmity, ignorance, or deliberate purpose, that 
we are all going the same road, can only have the effect of confirming 
him in his guilt and bringing upon our own heads the responsibility. 
Such a line can bring back no wanderer to the fold. Our prayer 
— put into our mouth by the Church — is, that God would " deliver 
us from heresy and schism," and " bring into the way of truth all 
such as have erred and are deceived"; and with this prayer our 
teaching, influence, and example must be in accord, if we hope 
to succeed in bringing home the strayed sheep. For this never 
can be done so long as we symbolize with heretics and schismatics, 
instead of warning them of their sin and consequent danger. 1 

1 But, if the Primate has thus erred, what are we to say of the conduct of the 
Prelate whom the late Lord Beaconsfield appointed to the See of Sodor andiMan — 
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B. The American Church justly charges his Grace with the offence 
of sending over his Dean — the Dean of Canterbury — with a letter of 
sympathy to the meeting of the so-called " Evangelical Alliance," 
held in that country some five or six years ago. By this proceeding 
he, contrary to the principles of the Primitive Church, as above 
shown, recognized that gathering of Sectaries of every denomination, 
no matter how heretical, as living limbs of the Body of Christ. Nor 
was this all. The American Church further accuses the said Dean 
of ostentatiously avoiding all communion with her, " while he cele- 
brated communion with dissenters " — that communion being nothing 
better than a parody of the Holy Eucharist, at which one man "gave 
thanks" for the bread and another "gave thanks" for the wine. 
The injured American Church justly complains that, by this action, 
the Primate did as much as anyone to bring on the Cummins Schism 
in that country, together with its English offshoot. 

G In the year 185 1 an irregular religious census was taken by 
the Registrar General, without the authority of Parliament, which 
has since been proved to be extremely erroneous. The dissenters so 
immensely exaggerated their numbers, that Parliament considered 
itself justified thereby in passing many measures in favour of Dissent 
and adverse to the interests of the Church. Hence it became the 
manifest duty of the State to cause a correct religious census to be 
now made under Parliamentary authority ; and it was the duty of the 
Bishops to impress upon the Government the necessity of seeing this 
carried out in justice to the Church. But no! This would have 
weakened the hands of the Liberation Society, and the wish of 
Churchmen, therefore, did not deserve a moment's consideration. 
It is true the Lower House of Convocation expressed a strong wish 
for a correct religious census, but the Primate, whose sympathies are 
favourable to dissent, stood up in his place in the House of Lords 
and said, "Whether there ought to be a religious census or not he 
would not now discuss, because as the Dissenting Communities were 

the See once held by the saintly Bishop Wilson ? He utterly ignores the Church as 
a Divine Institution, and is striving to bring her down to the level. of dissent. " The 
dissenters say that the Bishop is just like their own preachers. He has removed 
the organ from his own Chapel, and all the Ornaments from the Altar, and dis- 
banded the little choir " ; while " in the week of united prayer meetings, the 
Bishop took the chair at the first meeting, when an Independent minister 
prayed " 1! ' If Bishop Wilson were to appear to his successor, or, were S. Paul 
to come on earth again— in what words would they address him? Would it not 
be in words such as the latter used to the Elders of Ephesus? (Acts xx. 28 — 31), 

« « Take heed unto yourselves and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost 

hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He hath purchased 
with His Own Blood. For I know this, that after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves 
shaU men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after them. 
Therefore watch and remember, that ... I ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears." 
1 See Church Review of February and, 1878, p. 52. 
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unwilling that there should be one, he should not for a moment 
think of moving a clause that there should be one"! No! He 
could not deprive them of the power of injuring the Church. So 
much are his sympathies with dissent, and so little does he trouble 
himself about the unity of the Church, that a short time ago he took 
the chair at a meeting got up to patronize dissent in Spain, Mexico, 
and France, regardless of the injury he might thereby inflict upon 
the Church of England ; and in his recent charge he sets himself up 
as the patron of dissent, and claims for the See of Canterbury papal 
supremacy over sects at home and abroad, without a thought of 
bringing them into the unity of the Church. 

D. The simple fact of his Grace having, m compliance with the 
wishes of the "Church Association," brought into Parliament his 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, without the authority or sanction 
of Convocation, to say nothing of its provisions, is a clear and 
distinct proof that he can have no adequate conception of what 
the Church really is, nor of the Authority committed to her by her 
Divine Head. 

E. Nor, again, would the Primate have laboured to "put down 
Ritual," as he has done, had he been able to realize in all its 
fulness the grand doctrine of the Incarnation, with all its blessed 
fruits. Had he comprehended how, by means of that glorious 
Mystery, our Blessed Lord has sanctified material things for His own 
glory and man's benefit, he would never have striyen to prevent God 
from being worshipped in the " beauty of holiness " — words which, 
our great divine, Hammond, interprets as expressly referring to the 
Jewish Priestly Vestments — nor would he have objected to Vest- 
ments being worn in the English Church, God having Himself 
ordained them to be worn for "glory and for beauty." For God 
gave to Moses the details of the Temple Worship, He knowing best 
what was suitable to the nature of Man in his present imperfect state, 
while holding intercourse with his Maker. These observances were 
approved and sanctioned by the Eternal Son of God when upon 
earth, and they have ever since been perpetuated, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, in the Christian Church, with only such 
modifications as the changes in the character of the new and more 
perfect Revelation which Christ brought from the Father, rendered 
necessary. Nor can the striking words of S. Paul (i Cor. xiv. 40) be 
studied, without making a deep impression on a thoughtful mind. 
They are iravra ewrxrjfioviaq Kal Kara rd$iv yw£<rOa>; and their full 
import clearly is, — Let all things be done gracefully, decently, or 
designedly well, according to (Church) order on a beautiful plan. 
The Primate of England has to take his part in the Royal Corona- 
tion, and he might have gathered from that gorgeous piece of 
secular ritual some lessons of wisdom. For the Queen's Crown 
is only decent, and a Coronation is conducted according to (Consti- 
tutional) order. 
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The great importance of outward order and ceremonial, in giving 
dignity to the representatives of the Sovereign, was lately illustrated 
by one of her Majesty's Judges at a Midland Circuit Court. The 
High Sheriff came into Court and took his seat in his ordinary attire. 
The Judge rebuked him sharply; pointed out the importance of 
maintaining the diginity of the Court by outwardly showing respect 
to her Majesty's Representative, and so to the Queen herself, in 
whose name and by whose authority he came there to discharge his 
official duties ; and told him that, if he repeated the offence, he would 
sfine him five hundred pounds. The Primate himself and all Peers, 
on entering the House of Lords, bow to the Royal Chair, not cer- 
tainly out of reverence to the material of which it is composed, but 
out of respect to the Sovereign who wields the Royal Sceptre in 
England. Constituted as man is, does not reason tell us that the 
same principle must apply when we come into the Presence of the 
Most High, to honour and to worship Him, who, as King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, sitteth upon the Throne in the Assemblies of the 
faithful ? This is an important illustration ; and those who are old 
enough to remember the effects upon the worshippers in the Church 
of England fifty years ago, when anything like reverence was almost 
unknown, will see its force, and realize that, where the body by its 
movement does not "testify unto the Lord," the devotion of the 
heart must needs be cold and lifeless. 

I cannot pass over another most important illustration of the value 
of Ritual lately given, namely, the magnificent Funeral Service, cele- 
brated in Notre Dame, in Paris, in honour of M. Thiers, on the Anni- 
versary of his death. I must quote the words of the Times — that sage 
Anti-Ritualistic Paper. " The Anniversary Service at Notre Dame 
was a ceremony of great pomp and dignity, worthy alike of M. Thiers' 
memory and of the historic crisis which the event of his death last 
year so dramatically illustrated. Elaborate Ritual, magnificent 
decorations, swelling music, and multitudes overflowing one of the 
greatest and most beautiful churches of which Europe can boast, 
•combined to give external impressiveness to the scene, yet they were 
only the symbols of a great expression of National feeling" (Italics 
mine). So then, according to the Times, this "elaborate Ritual" 
decoration, and swelling music are impressive. They are symbols of a 
great expression of feeling. If it has this effect when used for the 
glorification of man, why should it not have the same effect when 
used to set forth the Glory and Majesty of God? Constituted as 
man is, Ritual, if rightly used, cannot but deeply impress his mind. 
It is the medium through which he gives expression to the deeper 
feelings of his soul ; and it is a powerful means of drawing towards 
God the hearts of the children of men. 

Nothing, indeed, can ever shake the true Christian's estimate of 
the value of Ritual. For he looks into the Sacred Volume and 
observes that from the Hem of Christ's garment, when touched by 
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the hand of faith, there went out virtue to heal Now, appropriate 
Ritual may be rightly considered the counterpart of this garment, 
— i.e. 9 it is not only promotive of decency and reverence in Divine 
worship, but is also the medium for conveying virtue to the mind, 
by imparting a clearer knowledge of Divine and saving Truth and 
thus deepening faith. No one, who has paid attention to the pro- 
gress of life and faith in the Church, during the last forty or fifty 
years, can fail to see what a powerful influence for good has resulted 
from attention to Ritual. God has given us eyes to see as well as 
ears to hear ; and these are the two grand media through which ideas 
are conveyed to the mind. Should, therefore, either be disused, the 
knowledge of heavenly things must be correspondingly affected. Nay, 
things which convey no accurate ideas through the medium of the 
hearing, are often made perfectly intelligible when displayed to the 
sight This is true of temporal things and equally so of heavenly. 
For the Most High, through outward things adapted to our present 
state of existence, gives us power to comprehend the things that are 
unseen, spiritual and eternal : and Ritual is neither more nor less than 
the practical application of this Divine law and ordinance. The God- 
Man is in His Church exerting His power to make it effectual. Hence 
they, who have not faith to perceive this, are anxious to put down 
Ritual. They read their Bibles with a film upon their eyes, the film 
of " private judgment " — and cannot see that it has the sanction of, 
nay that it is ordained by, Divine Wisdom, for the edification of man 
in this imperfect state of being — that it brings home to his spiritual 
vision the great Gospel Mysteries, of which it would otherwise be 
impossible for him to lay hold. I cannot refrain from here using the 
words of the late Bishop Forbes of Brechin, " God's Incarnate Truth 
hath nought in common with ugliness and deformity, and the truly 
pious mind delights in a magnificent Ritual, finding therein the 
expression of many high dogmatic verities, yet we must remember 
that there must always be a certain proportion to be kept between 
the Ritual and the religious life of a congregation. As they advance 
in the knowledge of God and of His Son Jesus Christ, they will 
naturally crave for those beautiful forms under which that blessed 
yvakrts is symbolized." ("Primary Charge," 2nd Edition, p. 36.) 

It is deeply to be lamented, both for his own sake and that of the 
Church, that the Primate has not faith to see this matter in its true 
light, as it has been received by the faithful in all preceding ages. 
Had it been so, he would not have appointed, or allowed to be 
appointed, at the Pan-Anglican Assembly, a Committee so incompe- 
tent to deal with the questions of Confession and Ritual ; or, if 
competent, would have provided that it should have correct infor- 
mation upon which to base its recommendations. They rightly 
recommend that Churchmen of all views should, in Ritual matters, 
submit themselves to the authoritative judgments of the particular 
or national Church in which they are placed; but they entirely 
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omitted to condemn the decisions of a Civil Court in such matters, 
and to point out, that the English "Judicial Committee" sets aside 
the law of the " National Church," and deliberately propounds a 
new law of its own, to please the world. They overlooked the fact, 
too, that a large proportion of all the estrangement and irritation 
which has existed has emanated from a Company of Persecutors and 
their paid spies, encouraged by the Primate himself and a few other 
Bishops. This is the true source of all the "unhappy disputes- 
on questions of Ritual," which the Committee desires to see put art 
end to, by submission to the admonition of the Bishop. They 
seemed, too, to have overlooked, that the Canonical Admonition* 
of the Bishop is the only Admonition that Clergy or people would 
be justified in obeying ; and that in England the Bishops, having: 
no Synods, can only declare the existing Canonical Law, but can. 
make no fresh Canons, or give decisions contrary to those already 
existing. To yield to individual caprice would make the judgments as 
various as the individuals pronouncing them, and would endanger 
the Faith. The law of the English Church is already settled in the 
Prayer Book, and Priests and People, being of one accord, are, to 
say the least, entitled to follow that law, and have a right to be 
protected from outside persecutors by the Bishops. 

F. Another evidence of the Erastianism of the Primate, and of his 
defective apprehension of the true character of the Church, is 
evidenced by his tolerating, without a word of remonstrance, the 
suspension of a Priest a sacris, by a Civil Judge — a thing which, of 
late years, has been of common occurrence, so far as it could be by 
such instrumentality; yet, as every true Churchman knows, none but 
a Bishop can give Mission, and none else has a right to take it away. 

G. Nothing could more strikingly illustrate the Primate's defective 
views of the Church and his Erastian proclivities, than his interpo- 
lated words, when dealing in Convocation with Archdeacon Randal's 
Gravamen on the Loyson case. He then introduced parenthetically 
the words — "illegally designated here the Church of Scotland." 
That "illegally" designated Body is "the Church of Christ in Scot- 
land " ; and of that character and that title none can deprive her, for 
no other body has or can have any rightful claim to it. She is 
essentially that part of the Mystical Body of Christ which is located 
in Scotland — the same Church that was planted there by S. Ninian, 
S. Columba, and other early missionaries — a position to which no 
other community has any rightful claim, whatever pretensions they 
may put forward. She alone, therefore, is commissioned by Christ 
to impart to His people in Scotland the Spiritual and Divine life 
issuing from Him its Fountain. The State robbed it of its secular 
position and its property, and handed them over to a modern sect of 
human origin; but it could not invest that sect with Divine mission 
nor change the inherent and indefeasible character of the Church. 
The State's oppression and prolonged persecution could not make it 
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cease to be " the Church of Christ in Scotland." Legally or illegally, 
therefore, it still is, and ever will be the "Church of Scotland." 
The State cannot make a Church ; nor can it deprive any portion of 
the Mystical Body of Christ of its inherent characteristics. It may 
persecute and distress, it may tyrannise over, or it may seek to 
destroy, but, if the Church is true to herself and her Divine Head, 
she is safe. For greater is He that is with her than all that can be 
against her, as is now being manifested by the rapid revival of the 
crushed and persecuted Body — the "illegally designated," and all 
the same, the true " Church of Scotland." The unnecessary notice 
of the " illegal designation " by the Primate clearly implied that, in 
his estimation, the State could make or unmake a Church; and so, if 
the present English " Establishment " were, through State oppression, 
superseded by one or more human sects, those would become the 
Church of England ! Can Erastianism well go further? 

These illustrations of the Primate's defective views and mistaken 
actions, are but a collection of facts sown broadcast by the news- 
papers ; and they might have been greatly multiplied, but surely they 
are enough. I deeply regret the necessity of speaking thus plainly 
of his shortcomings, but duty to God and His Church leaves me no 
choice. For without drawing attention to his defective faith and his 
consequent errors of judgment, it would have been quite impossible 
to point out effectively the injury inflicted upon the Church thereby, 
and the absolute need of some amelioration of her condition. 

It would be wrong, however, to lay the responsibility of Misgovern- 
tnent, past or present, upon the shoulders of any one individual The 
Bishops as a body must bear the great portion of the blame ; and 
the cause in most cases may be traced to an imperfect acceptance of 
the Catholic Faith, and an undue submission to State interference 
and dictation in regard to Sacred and Divine things. We have only 
to look into the " Pastoral Letter " of the late distinguished Bishop 
of Exeter to realize the injury inflicted upon the Church by the 
grievous ignorance of Archbishop Sumner on the vital subject of 
Holy Baptism. For he and the then Northern Primate were both 
parties to the first heretical Judgment pronounced by the Judicial 
Committee; which the former afterwards tried to uphold, upon 
grounds which manifested a total ignorance of Theology and of the 
works of the great Post-Reformation divines. He tried to make out 
that the Catholic doctrine of Baptism, as expressed in the Nicene 
Creed and upheld by Bull, Waterland, Hooker, Taylor, and, above 
all, Pearson, was suggested by Satan, a modern invention, unsanc- 
tioned by the Church, and even unheard of within her walls, until 
broached by the Authors of the " Tracts for the Times"! He thus 
inflicted a grievous injury on the Church of England; and what 
protest did his Suffragans offer to this perversion of a precious 
truth upon which hangs the salvation of mankind? Bishop Philpotts 
will tell us in his Pastoral "The Catholic Faith, in one of its 
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essential Articles, has been assailed by the too manifest incompetency 
(in such a question) of five lay Judges acting under the orders of the 
two Primates of England. The Bishops of all England, assembled 
in an unusually large body last year (only two of the number, I 
believe, were absent), after long and repeated deliberation, refused to 
make any declaration respecting that decision 9 and so to affirm the great 
truth, which,, nevertheless, almost all 0/ them professed to hold" (P. 50.) 
(The italics are mine). 

These Bishops could do nothing in defence of a primary Article of 
the Catholic Faith, the denial of which the "Judicial Committee " 
had legalized ; nor could they take any steps with a view to the 
revival of a becoming attention to the ceremonial observances en- 
joined by the Rubrics and the law of the Church, so essential to 
the preservation of a living faith in the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. They could permit the discontinuance of daily matins 
and evensong, the neglect of the fasts and festivals of the Church, 
and important omissions made in some of the services. They 
could allow the Divine Service — the celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist — to be ignored as the great act of Christian Worship, and its 
administration as a Communion to be reduced to two, three, or four 
times a year, and, in some instances, even fewer. But all this neglect 
of duty, and this violation of the principles and laws of the Church 
could draw forth no pastoral admonition. On the other hand, when 
symptoms of renovated life began to show themselves, when the 
causes of spiritual decadence were looked into and men began to 
perceive the value of " external forms," then two Archbishops and 
twenty-two Bishops became terribly alarmed, met together, and, after 
much consultation, drew up and issued a " Pastoral Address." The 
purport of this Episcopal production is — Do not, on any account, 
revive the law and principles of the Prayer Book, but continue to 
sanction the evil and careless customs flowing from the lifelessness of 
the past, and let existing negligence be perpetuated ! Well might a 
writer in the Scottish Magazine of that day say, — "Her Rulers seem 
incapable of seeing what is for the good of their flocks ; they do not 
act upon principles, but are carried up and down on the waves of 
popular feeling." From the same source we learn the result. "This 
pretending Episcopal mandate, while it has exposed the helpless state 
of the Anglican Church, the impotence of her Bishops, and her 
internal divisions, to the rest of Christendom, has neither benefited 
nor satisfied any class, or school, or party within her, but has fallen 
from its high place to the sterile soil, a dead, dark, unmeaning thing." 
With good reason, then, might that periodical exclaim — "We cannot 
help looking on with amazement at the stir made by twenty- 
four Bishops about a few ceremonies, which they themselves 
acknowledge to be comparatively indifferent, while they are seem- 
ingly unmoved by those things which constitute the very life of the 
Church — the purity of the Faith and the Unity of the Body of 
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Christ." 1 But the saddest thing is, that neither they, nor their 
successors, have learnt wisdom from their grievous mistake, in thus 
playing into the hands of a faithless world. 

A little before these incidents, the "Judicial Committee" was 
unwittingly and inadvertently invested with powers which it was 
incapable of wielding, and that by an incompetent authority ; and 
the Bishops had allowed to be passed, by Parliament, a Clergy 
Discipline Act, authorising any turbulent individual, not necessarily 
resident in a parish or an attendant at the Church, to disturb the 
peace of united congregations, by proceeding against the Clergy, at 
the instigation of any person or society ready to make themselves 
responsible for the expenses. It is true, some of them, nobly assisted 
by many influential laymen, tried to get this Bill afterwards modified, 
but without effect ; and they then continued to sanction its unconsti- 
tutional proceedings and its unhallowed tampering with holy things. 
Our present Bishops, not content with this, went a step further, and 
brought in their Public Worship Regulation Bill. By it they got a 
new Civil Court established, to which they practically handed over 
their own spiritual jurisdiction, making themselves more than ever 
the slaves of State dictation. In support of these novel proceedings 
they, too, like their predecessors, thought it needful to issue a 
" Pastoral Address," as little to their credit as the former one. Its 
object was to try to justify, by unmaintainable accusations against 
the Clergy, their own disregard of the recognized principles of 
Catholic Christendom, and their Erastian subserviency to State 
dictation. 2 

The recent persecutions, which resulted from this unwise and 
unhappy action on the part of our Bishops, ought not to be passed 
over without some grave consideration, which may help to open our 
minds to the real position in which we stand. 

There can be no question that these persecutions have been 
fostered by the great enemy of souls. It is his desire to check the 
growth of spiritual life ; and for this purpose, he uses his utmost 
artifice. Though unseen, he inspires men and draws them on, often 
unwittingly, to fulfil his behests ; and, when disturbances result, and 
danger approaches, he cunningly throws the blame upon his innocent 
victims. It is hardly possible to take up a secular paper without 
having this verified. Just as in the early centuries, the Christians, 
were persecuted, because they preached "peace on earth and good 
will to men," so it is now. Semi-believers, the vicious and the 
indifferent, are let alone, while the devoted servants of Christ, and 
the most successful in reclaiming sinners, are aspersed or persecuted. 
Thus, when the Court of Queen's Bench officially recognized the 

1 Scottish Magazine for 1852, pp. 213, 243. 

2 There is no occasion to dwell here on this subject, as both the Bill and the 
Pastoral are fully dealt with in " The Principles of the Reformation and Questions 

* of the Day," pp. 603 — 647, to which I venture to refer the reader. 
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fact — previously well understood and maintained by Churchmen — 
that the Court of Arches had been superseded by a New Court, 
resting merely on Parliamentary authority, the Standard could not 
comment upon the decision, without using such words as — "the 
commotion Mr. Tooth has raised." Now Mr. Tooth raised no com- 
motion. He was the innocent victim of deliberate persecutors — 
persecutors, unhappily, patronized by the Primate and some of the 
Bishops. Mr. Tooth's heart was in his sacred work, and that, with 
the help of Divine grace, gave him courage to bear witness to the 
truth by patient suffering. He and his flock were wholly of one 
mind, and the disturbers of their peace had no relation either to him 
or them. The originator of the commotion was the so-called 
"Church Association," which sent its emissaries into the parish to 
seduce or hire men, who had no relation to the Congregation, to 
become the nominal persecutors, while "the Company" relieved 
them of all pecuniary responsibility ; and some of its patrons and 
members went so far as to hire a band of roughs to mob and insult 
the Congregation, and more especially the ladies, as they went to and 
from the Church. These are facts that can be well established. 
On the other hand, Mr. Tooth's peaceable disposition was shown, by 
his at once going to his Bishop and offering to submit the case to his 
official decision. This his Lordship declined, and told him he must 
submit to the decision of Lord Penzance's Court. He then had no 
choice, but to disown its authority, unless he would betray his Lord 
and Master, by recognizing His jurisdiction as Caesar's. This he 
could not do ; but when Caesar sought him, to send him to prison, he 
quietly submitted, being perfectly ready to suffer for righteousness 
sake. 

The real persecutor is, as I have said, Satan ; but his instruments 
are " the Church Association " and those who have countenanced its 
proceedings. The members of that Society speak in no measured 
terms of Papal persecutions in past times, when religious freedom was 
but little understood ; but they have shown that the spirit of perse- 
cution is as rife now, as ever it was under Papal domination. So it 
was among the Puritans under Edward and Elizabeth. The real oppo- 
nents of persecution are the Churchmen, who, by the grace of God, 
have been enabled to lay hold of the full teaching of the Gospel, and 
who look to the Incarnation, as well as to the Atonement, with the eye 
of faith. The members of the English Church Union, accordingly, 
regulate their conduct on the principles of Christian charity. They 
love the truth, and, according to the Apostolic injunction, are always 
ready to " contend for it," to teach it, and, if need be, to suffer for 
it ; but they will not persecute others. The truth, they feel, has an 
innate power to make way under good teaching, imparted through 
the eye and the ear, and by the guidance of the good Spirit of God. 
Their maxim is — Magna est Veritas et prcevalebit — great is the truth, 
and, under God's guiding hand and in His good time, it will prevail. 
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They, therefore, look to God, and not to the arm of flesh, for 
success. 

The " opinions " and " views " of the Church Associationists, on 
the other hand, will not bear examination by the combined evidence 
of God's word, and the unceasing witness of the Church ; and so 
they must needs force them on at the point of the sword, and strive 
by persecution to extinguish the light of truth. The result of 
narrow-minded teaching is strikingly, though unintentionally, illus- 
trated by the Standard. In commenting on some remarks of the 
Archbishop of Dublin on the present state of affairs in the English 
Church, that paper says, " Many Irish Churchmen even debate the 
possibility of her gradual absorption into Presbyterianism." There 
can be no question,- that the opinions of Church Associationists and 
of many nominal Irish Churchmen, through State repression, incom- 
petent Rulers, and want of sound teaching in past days are now 
more in unison with Presbyterianism, than with the Church. Yet 
that paper supports the action of these persecutors, while it is con- 
strained to avow that the " large majority of English Churchmen " 
would regard the said union " as a deplorable calamity," and calmly 
asserts that the freedom thus resulting would prove " the freedom of 
the grave." How lamentably inconsistent are they who follow the 
lead of the world and are satisfied with so much of the truth as it 
can digest ! Why does not the Standard support those who, in 
obedience to the Apostolic injunction are " contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints " ? Alas ! public opinion — the world — 
is against it and them. Therefore Ritual, God's witness to the truth, 
and man's witness to the glory of God, must be put down ! Put 
down indeed! Fight against God, and think to put down His 
witness ! Nay, " the gates of hell shall not prevail against " any 
portion of His truth, nor yet against any needful witness to it. 

But here I am bound to ask the grave question, — Have the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, in this matter, incurred no responsibility? 
Would that the question could be answered in the negative ! But 
alas ! the Primate, at the instigation of the Church Association, 
and backed up by his brother of York, brought in the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill, already referred to, in effect to license, facilitate, 
and therefore encourage persecution by that Body. To this Bill 
the other Bishops, with the exceptions of the Bishop of Salisbury 
and the late Bishop of Durham, gave their sanction — I will not 
say approval ; for I believe that not a few of them most reluctantly 
concurred. Nevertheless they did incur the responsibility of all the 
evils that might result from that mistake ; though, to their credit be it 
said, many of them have done all in their power to prevent the Bill 
being set in motion in their Dioceses. Now, this Bill was brought in 
for the avowed purpose of "putting down Ritual," in other words, to 
help the "Persecution Company" to worry the most earnest and 
successful priests in the Church, — those who are doing most to 
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deepen the faith and the spiritual life of their parishioners, while un- 
believers, the slothful, and the negligent, were to be patted on the 
shoulders, or to be, at least, left alone. By the Bill, any three men 
living in a parish, who chose to say they were members of the 
Church, no matter what their character, or principles, or whether they 
had, ever worshipped within the Church's sacred walls, were authorised 
to become the nominal prosecutors, at the instigation of the Church 
Association, which would undertake all pecuniary responsibility, 
merely using them as its tools. Now there are few parishes — the 
Clergyman must indeed be greatly beloved, if there are any — where 
there may not be found three men ready, with or without a bribe, to 
do the bidding of such an Association. But this is a very grievous 
violation of Church principle. For the Church recognizes no man 
as among her living members, who is not a regular Communicant — 
— receiving the Sacrament, at least, three times a year — and any Arch- 
bishop or Bishop who consents to any other person having any say 
in her affairs is — I must say it — an unfaithful guardian of her highest 
interests. But, apart from this, if the Rulers of the Church cared 
for her peace and for her success in her ministry, they would not, for 
a moment, listen to two or three discontented, or litigious individuals. 
They would require that no complaints be attended to, unless sup- 
ported by, at least, a third of the Communicant members. In fact, 
the Bill is nothing short of a licence to the " Persecuting Company " 
to rend the peace of their Dioceses by persecution, and, under all 
the circumstances, the responsibility of all the existing strife and 
litigation rests upon the shoulders of the Episcopate. And if they 
could only see this, the thought could hardly fail to be very crushing. 
May God open their eyes to see the grievous error into which they 
have allowed themselves to fall ! 

It is very lamentable, to think of the number of Congregations 
scattered by the Bishop of London, through his Erastian determina- 
tion to uphold the unrighteous laws formulated by State Courts, con- 
trary to the law of Church and State, as contained in the Prayer 
Book. How many souls may have been thereby ruined, one trembles 
to think. The " Company," I am thankful to say, has not found the 
Bishop of Oxford equally subservient to its will It had resolved to 
persecute that devoted servant of Christ — Canon Carter, and had 
succeeded in finding three men, ready, at its bidding, to profess 
themselves " aggrieved.' ' To get them to commit themselves to its 
guidance, it had to provide them with a formal guarantee that it 
would hold them harmless as to costs, and what more they have not 
allowed to ooze out. This guarantee, they, with unwonted simplicity, 
forwarded to the Bishop, and his lordship lost no time in telling 
them that the whole proceedings were illegal, and that the generous 
" Company" had been guilty of the offence known to the law as 
" Maintenance." So the proceedings were quashed. 1 It should also 
1 See Church Times of September 21st, 1877, p. 528. 
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be known that heavy penalties attach to the commission of the 
offence, when brought home to the offender. The "Company" 
finding itself thus defeated, determined, if possible, to have its 
revenge, and to destroy the peace of Clewer. They, accordingly, 
gave up the three aggrieved of the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
and, under the shadow of the Clergy Discipline Act, looked out for 
one righteous man, offended by violated State laws. They were 
fortunate. A medical man had lately returned from India and taken 
up his abode at Clewer. The " Company," accordingly, under the 
shadow of his wings, started afresh. They fancied the Bishop had 
not only surrendered his jurisdiction, but also his discretion as to 
whether he could or would prevent his Clergy from being tossed over- 
board into the ocean of State confusion and presumption. 

The result is well known. The t( Company's " new effort proved 
abortive. 

Can it, however, be right that our Bishops should in any degree be 
parties to such a deplorable state of things as has disgraced the 
English Church for the last thirty years? If they countenance, or 
even tolerate the proceedings of the " Church Association," are they 
not equally with it guilty of persecution? Yet the very Bishops, who 
have been the most ready thus to foster strife, are the loudest in 
accusing their innocent victims of being the cause of all the dissen- 
sions. It is, however, cause of thankfulness, that the number of 
Bishops, who have allowed themselves to be drawn into the snare 
laid for them by the " Association," are comparatively few. Now, 
seeing that the Archbishop has held meetings with a view to cement 
union among Churchmen, we may hope that persecution has well 
nigh lost its relish. His words in the Day of Rest for January 1878, 
that there are thousands in all our great towns who never enter a 
place of worship of any kind, and who are living in an utter state of 
degradation, in body, mind, and soul, ought to make him and the 
Bishop of London pause in their efforts to " put down " the men and 
the means, by which these unhappy mortals are being reclaimed to 
the love and service of their God and Redeemer. The words of 
their Brother — the Bishop of Frederickton — ought to go home to 
their consciences with thrilling power, — "In an evil hour for the 
Church of England, it was determined to stamp out one of the 
serious and earnest parties in our Church. . . . Why should the 
Ritualist be excluded? Why should he have a special scourge 
invented for his peculiar benefit, called by one of the many ironies of 
life 'fatherly correction'? ... I make great allowance for the 
feelings of men who, thoroughly in earnest themselves, devoted to 
hard and often ill-paid work, seek to attract and to Christianise rude 
and half-heathen populations, and having succeeded in this arduous 
task, and made up congregations of most unpromising materials, who 
are devoutly attached to their pastors and delight in a Service in 
which they can all join, find themselves prosecuted by people who 
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send hired spies to watch, not to worships in their Churches, and are 
brought under the lash of a law which scarcely any of the Bishops 
themselves perfectly obey ; and notoriously those Bishops who put 
the law in operation obey it the least.' ' The whole sermon is worthy 
of careful perusal. 

It would needlessly try the patience of the reader, were I to dwell 
upon any number of the glaring acts of Misgovernment, arising from 
State dependence and defective principles, on the part of the 
Bishops. But it is impossible to look on with indifference upon the 
action of the Bishop of Ripon in prohibiting two such excellent and 
earnest men as Mr. Tooth and Mr. Green from officiating in his 
Diocese, for no other reason than that they would not recognize the 
action of a Civil Court in dealing with spiritual questions. And who 
would? Certainly no upright-minded man who has faith in the 
Commission given by Christ to His Church. For the theory of 
Erastianism is that man is to be obeyed rather than God, and that 
State-made laws are to supersede the Divine law; and this is a 
theory which no faithful and devout Christian can for a moment 
recognize. 

Nor can I pass over the recent action of the Bishop of Worcester. 
Instead of protecting his Clergy from persecution, he freely gave his 
sanction to the "persecuting Company" to worry and annoy Mr. 
Enraght of Bordesley, who was uprightly treading in the footsteps of 
his venerated predecessor, — Dr. Oldknow, — and simply following the 
laws and principles of the Church, as they are plainly set forth in the 
Prayer Book. To illustrate effectively the evils resulting from 
Erastianism, it will be necessary to give a brief outline of the pro- 
ceedings in this case. 

The "Church Association," having in 1878 decided to destroy the 
peace of the Parish of Bordesley and, if possible, to check the good 
work going on there, contrived by a clever ruse to get their tool — 
Perkins — appointed Churchwarden. This man unexpectedly presented 
himself at the Easter Vestry meeting, when only about half-a-dozen 
of the congregation were assembled, and, no malice prepense being 
suspected, he was elected. Forthwith a "Representation " was made, 
through him, to the Bishop, who, being a worshipper of State-made 
law, considered that he could not ignore such a document, issuing 
ostensibly from a legal Church Official, however much he might 
personally appreciate the good work being done in the Parish. No 
matter whether Perkins was a faithful son of the Church ; no matter 
if a dissenter ; no matter who were his instigators or what his motive, 
it was enough for a State-made and State-law-abiding Bishop that he 
held a legal appointment. Action must follow — not in the interests of 
the Church, but to gratify the malignant spirit of professed persecu- 
tors. Accordingly there followed an interview, and then an explana- 
tory letter from the Vicar, in which he showed the Bishop that he 
had "anxiously cared for the needs of all his parishioners," by 
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having plainer and more ornate services at different times so as to 
suit the wishes of all. But of the plain services the complainants did 
not choose to avail themselves. It was not peaceful worship that 
they desired, but parochial disturbance, and the crushing out of 
Church life and spiritual revival 

Not satisfied with this, the Bishop sent an official " direction " to 
the Vicar to give up four points, which he had persuaded himself 
were not in accordance with the State law formulated by the Privy 
Council, which his Lordship, in accordance with the Erastian theory, 
was pleased to regard as Church law. To this direction he claimed 
obedience, based upon the obligation of Ordination Oaths and 
declarations, wholly overlooking the important principle, that those 
Oaths lay the Priest under no obligation to obeyf the arbitrary will of 
the Bishop, but only his lawful and honest, his godly and canonical 
admonitions and judgments. So far from this, they solemnly bind 
every Priest to a strict adherence to the " Law of this Church and 
Realm " as set forth in the Prayer Book. To this direction^ Mr. 
Enraght returned an able and high-principled reply, giving his reasons 
for assenting to give up two of the points, and for declining to give 
up the other two, unless his conscience were relieved by some action 
on the part of Convocation. Action, of a kind, was taken by that 
Body (which we shall notice in due time) on July 4th, 1879, when he 
considered himself at liberty to submit to the "direction," — the 
Bishop having given him distinctly to understand that, this done, 
he would require no further alterations. In a Pastoral letter, he 
explained all fully to his people, and they, being equally anxious with 
himself for peace, readily concurred, however unwilling to have their 
bright services clouded. 

Everything being now arranged in conformity with his Lordship's 
"direction," the Vicar might not unreasonably have looked for 
peace. But no ! The enemies of peace would not let go their hold. 
They had previously begun their prosecution, the Bishop assenting. 
But on receiving Mr. Enraght's submission he wrote to Perkins 
acquainting him with the fact, that he might "have an opportunity, if 
so disposed, to stay the suit." " If so disposed" / Surely he knew 
full well, that the persecutors wanted not peace, but to extinguish the 
life of faith stirred up largely in the Church by the accessories of 
worship which testify unto the Lord and to His truth. The "Repre- 
sentation " had been transmitted to the Archbishop, and so his lord- 
ship thought it unnecessary to trouble himself more about it, or its 
consequences. Mr. Enraght, as a faithful Churchman, had no choice 
but to ignore Lord Penzance's Court; and his condemnation followed, 
as a matter of course, on August 9th, 1879, although the Bishop's 
" direction" had been obeyed since the nth of July preceding. 
Had he therefore energetically interposed to protect his faithful 
Priest, who, he could not fail to see, had acted throughout on the 
highest principle, we can hardly imagine that the persecutors would 
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have gone so far, or if they had, the consequences would have 
recoiled upon their own heads with redoubled force. 

It was at this trial that the Consecrated Wafer was produced. To 
ensure their having evidence to prove the use of " the purest wheaten 
bread " and to procure Lord Penzance's condemnation of its use, 
it is understood that the " Association,'* through its instruments* 
enlisted the services of a poor' man with a pliant conscience, if not 
something worse. Having clothed him, as is said, they instructed him 
to present himself at the Table of the Lord, not to be fed with the Bread 
of Life, but surreptitiously to pocket the " Body of the Lord" and to 
pass it on to them to be profanely used, when the time came, in the Law 
Courts!!! This took place in the autumn or early winter preceding 
the trial, and the Sacred Gift was irreverently put aside to await the 
trial, and then to be impiously used in Court. Such a desecration of 
Holy Things is almost without a parallel, at least since the days of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

After it took place, the matter was, in a most becoming and 
reverent spirit, brought to the notice of the Bishop by (among several 
others) the Secretary of the Working Men's Society ; and what was 
his Lordship's reply? I feel deeply ashamed to transcribe it — lt I do 
not feel called upon to take any proceedings in reference to the 
matter to which you have called my attention." What ! The Ambas- 
sador — the Vicegerent of Christ — of Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords — can stand calmly by, while the greatest insult is 
being offered to His Divine Majesty that it is well possible for 
man to offer, and yet "does not feel called upon to take any pro- 
ceedings"! No! But a deep feeling of indignation was aroused 
in the minds of all devout Christians throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and " a large number of Churchmen, Clerical 
and Lay, living in the Diocese of Worcester," made their feelings 
known to the Bishop, as he himself tells us — the Archbishop of 
Canterbury having also censured the profane act Then, and not till 
then, did the Bishop feel it necessary to condemn the fearful desecra- 
tion, in a letter of reproof to the man Perkins ; upon whom, all 
honour to them, the Parishioners of Bordesley came down in a. 
manner sufficiently expressive of their indignation, by almost unani- 
mously casting him out of his office. Had the reproof come from 
the Bishop at once, it would have been an unspeakable solace to all) 
devout Churchmen, though a most inadequate punishment for the 
fearful sacrilege. But the waiting till in a manner forced to do it, 
lost him the credit of being an earnest defender of the faith. I 
should, however, do his Lordship an injustice, were I not to mention 
that, when Perkins complained to him of having been passed over by 
the Clergy when he presented himself at the Altar rails to receive the 
Communion, his Lordship did not support him. On the contrary he 
would appear to have approved of their action. 

Another strange proceeding on the part of the Bishop requires 
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notice. He had stated, on more than one occasion, that he con- 
sidered the four points specified in his " direction," the extent of Mr. 
Enraght's "illegal " proceedings ; yet a few days before that Priest's 
imprisonment for conscience* sake, his lordship sent him a second 
" direction," requiring him to give up seven other points, some of 
which were not in use at Holy Trinity. Of these seven the East- 
ward position was one ; and this, with the nullity of the Convocation 
" Understanding," settled the matter. The Bishop having thus broken 
the contract, Mr. Enraght now felt himself relieved from his agree- 
ment, and free to comply with the wishes of his flock, by resuming 
the practices included in the "four points" which formed the 
substance of the first " direction." Why the Bishop should have 
given this second " direction," it is impossible to imagine, unless some 
pressure had been put upon him. For he is not a persecutor. He 
is not one that would wish to worry or annoy his Clergy ; and up to 
the time of this second "direction," he had acted consistently accord- 
ing to his own estimate of his duty, and it was not like himself to 
have thus changed his mind. It was, however, a good thing for the 
people of Bordesley, as it allowed them to get back the Ritual which 
they valued as a help towards deepening their faith and religious 
practice. It is very sad that his Lordship should be such a hopeless 
Erastian, esteeming obedience to an Act of Parliament a thing of 
higher obligation, than obedience to the laws of that Kingdom of 
which he is himself a Chief Ruler. His action, throughout this case, 
is in perfect accord with his heartily wishing " God-speed " to the 
deposed and excommunicated Bishop of Natal, and all who labour with 
him. His Erastianism brought him to the conclusion, in that case, 
that the decisions of English Civil Courts could render "null and void" 
the sentence of the Spiritual Court, and secure to the condemned 
heretic his spiritual status! So in this country, he considers that 
Privy Council Judgments, based upon policy and the perversion of 
historical facts, can annul the laws of God and of His Church. It is 
sad to think that any Bishop should so little understand the nature 
and character of the Commission which he has received from the 
Great Head of the Church, Whose servant he is, and to Whom he 
must give account of his stewardship. 

To the Bishop's honour, however, be it said, he declined to with- 
draw the Curate's Licence at the bidding of Perkins, when Mr. 
Enraght was put in prison. Spurred on by the enemy, Perkins 
again made an effort to get the Bishop to enforce Lord Penzance's 
sage decree, after Mr. Enraght's relfease from prison. But his Lord- 
ship, in reply, told him that he is "not aware of any powers vested in a 
Bishop by which he could uphold the Authority of the Ecclesiastical 
Court " — the Court, he means, set up by the State to " put down 
ritual " and parody the Worship of the Church. Such a power the 
State cannot lawfully give, and, if given by it, the Bishop who acted 
upon it would be simply ignoring or denying his own Divine Mission 
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as the Ambassador of Christ. Indeed any Bishop who can co-operate 
with the Persecution Company, or in any degree make himself a 
party to its action, thereby ignores his fatherly relation to the Clergy 
and People of his Diocese, brings discredit upon his Apostolic Office, 
and becomes a co-worker with the enemy of souls. Church Disci- 
pline is something very different from this ; and no words can 
adequately describe the unfaithfulness of a Bishop who thus ignores 
his Divine Mission and Jurisdiction, and makes himself a mere tool 
in the hands of faithless and malicious partisans. I much regret 
feeling obliged to say so much about the Erastian proclivities of such 
men as the Bishops of Worcester, London, and Manchester, as I 
believe them all to be personally kind-hearted and good men. But 
unfortunately Erastianism has been the great blight of the English 
Church ; and it is necessary to make the evil manifest in order to 
pave the way for its removal. 1 

The Miles Platting Case affords another most discreditable illus- 
tration of the Misgovernment of the English Church. As Mr. 
Green himself tells us, in his letter read at the Working Men's meet- 
ing at Reading, the congregation of St. John's is gathered out of " a 
very poor district of Manchester," and from "a neighbourhood of 
the most uninviting kind, where the commonest grass will not grow," 
and the " Congregation is entirely made up of the poorest class — 
many of the very poorest." But by the light of Divine Truth, made 
plain to them by Mr. Green's able, judicious, and indefatigable' 
teaching, they have been enabled to lay hold of the things that 
belong unto their everlasting peace, and, at the same time, to realize 
their great privilege in being enabled to " worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness." Mr. Green in his letter tells us that they "love 
the Church as their home, and are never tired of adding by their 
self-denial fresh details of Ornament ; and," he adds, " I may say 
that the larger proportion of the Ornaments which were objected to 
are the gifts of the people themselves." The Congregation to a man 
are devotedly attached to their Pastor, and deeply appreciate his 
untiring labours among them. Well might he say of such a flock, 
gathered out of such a population and locality, that " there, if any- 
where, an attempt to give those who dwell in such a place something 
of beauty in the Worship and House of God might, even if unwise, 
have been forgiven." Sir Percival Hey wood, the patron of the 
living, when presiding at a meeting at Derby, told his audience that 
he had worshipped frequently at St. John's, and "he knew no 
Church where there was a heartier and truer Service than was carried 
on there. There had been no compulsion either by Mr. Green, or 

1 The information upon which these remarks are founded has been derived from 
" A Pastoral to the Worshippers of Holy Trinity, Bordesley," and u My Ordina- 
tion Oaths," etc., by the Rev. R. W. Enraght — both valuable; and I would 
strongly commend them to Churchmen desirous to understand the questions of the 
day. 
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by his people for any advancement of Ritual. The Choir was sur- 
pliced at the instance of the Choir themselves, and the growth of 
the Ritual had been very gradual and perfectly simple, until it had 
reached what he thought was a very correct, but not a very extreme 
Ritual, and any one could enter the Church and join in the service 
with the greatest heartiness and satisfaction. They might well? 
believe, therefore, that he was very greatly astonished when this 
prosecution was commenced. He could not believe it, and he was 
the more astonished when such a man as the Bishop of Manchester 
allowed it to go on." 

Every earnest Churchman might well be astonished. The past 
action of the "Church Association," however, removes all wonder 
at its proceedings in this case, and the Bishop's melancholy Eras- 
tianism explains his line. The faithless "Persecution Company" 
could not look with complacency on the great work Mr. Green was* 
doing, nor on the progress of the Divine Life among his people. To 
mar the good work it determined, if possible, to throw among them 
the apple of discord. As the congregation is poor — for the Association 
does not dare to interfere with the wealthy — it thought there would 
be no difficulty. It, however, could find no discontented worshipper 
belonging to the church; but it would have been strange if, in a 
poor district consisting of thousands in a great city, they could 
find no faithless residenter ready to oppose any real work being done 
for Christ therein. They accordingly looked around, and succeeded 
in finding three men living in the district who never went to the 
church — all three being unknown to Mr. Green. For, in the letter 
already quoted, he states that "the three 'nominally aggrieved 
parishioners ' never, at any time, attended the Church." They were, 
however, quite sufficient for the purposes of the "Association"; and 
having induced them, by means which it is needless to describe, to 
act as it should require, in turning to account against that united 
and reverent congregation and its Pastor the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, it forthwith set its lawyers to make out a case in order to 
give Lord Penzance another opportunity of echoing the " dishonest 
and unprincipled " judgments of the Judicial Committee, and of 
setting at nought the teaching of " Church and State " as set forth in 
the Prayer Book. 

Well, a Case, such as it was, was drawn up in the name of the 
three "aggrieved" non-attenders at church, containing "eleven 
charges," some of them " false," some of them trivial, and " one or 
two others " affording no sufficient ground for prosecution. So said 
the Bishop of Manchester when addressing his "Conference" in 
self-justification. But when the Case was, as above, officially brought 
before him, how did his Lordship then act? Did he make any 
inquiry as to the right of the accusers to interfere with Mr. Green 
and his congregation? Or did he visit the parish to ascertain 
whether there was any real existing discontent among the worshippers 
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in regard to the mode in which the Services were conducted ? No ! 
His Erastian impulse led him to regard it as his first duty to carry 
out the purposes of the Public Worship Regulation Act, which had 
withdrawn his jurisdiction and made him a mere Servant of the State, 
bound, as he imagined, to obey the new-made Civil Courts, not 
merely when they dealt with secular matters, but also when they 
interfered with sacred and spiritual subjects altogether out of their 
province, and with which they were utterly incompetent to deal. 
His Lordship consequently then thought he had " no choice " but to 
bow to the dictation of the " Church Association." The feeling of 
the Worshippers was a matter of no moment The Courts might set 
at nought the law of the Church, and introduce a " not " where it 
was not, and so devise a new law unknown to the Church or 
Churchmen, but that was no concern of his ; he had only to obey. 
This is no misrepresentation of his Lordship's views. For he de- 
liberately told his Conference that many of the points " had actually 
been decided by tribunals, the authority of which, he thought, every 
clergyman in that room must have accepted, tacitly at least, when 
he was ordained — and which had been appealed in ultimate resort 
by both parties, he did not feel that the ground was open to them to 
discuss this as a question of practical Ecclesiastics"! Could 
Erastianism well go further? Could a grosser misrepresentation of 
•the Church's status as the Kingdom of Christ in this nation well be 
made ? How could the faithful among his clergy listen to such a 
statement, without an immediate outspoken protest? 

We thus gather from the Bishop himself that, at the time the Charges 
against Mr. Green were laid before him, he was perfectly content 
to recognize the claim of the " Persecution Company " and the three 
"aggrieved" non-attenders at church, to become the accusers of 
one of the most devoted and hard-working clergymen in his diocese. 
So he wrote to tell Mr. Green of the accusation, and to ask him to 
come to see him the following day. But he generously forewarned 
him that he must come prepared to bow down to the golden image 
set up by the Civil Power, or he would have " no choice " but to 
cast him into the burning fiery furnace of Lord Penzance's Court, 
fanned by the bellows of the " Persecuting Association," though he 
should "do so with infinite regret." After intimating the fact of his 
having received the Representation, he tells Mr. Green that the Act 
(Public Worship Regulation) "empowers me to stay proceedings 
1 after considering the whole circumstances of the case/ if I think it 
expedient so to do." But his Lordship did not take the trouble to 
consider the whole circumstances of the case. He never considered the 
circumstance that the " Church Association " had no right to inter- 
fere, nor the three aggrieved ones employed by it, and so to disturb 
the peace of that united flock. Nor did he make any inquiry as to 
whether the congregation were unanimous in their approval of the 
Services as conducted, or the reverse ; or whether they would prefer 
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their present Services to be superseded by others conducted accord- 
ing to the judge-made law of the Privy Council, and the Protestant 
slovenliness which ignored the Divine Mysteries of the Church and 
the Majesty and Glory of the Most High. His letter further intimates 
that some surrender must be made to gratify the enemies of peace ; 
and, in self-justification, claims support from the Pan-Anglican 
assembly of Bishops. For he states that it was their unanimous 
opinion " that no change in accustomed ritual ought to be made in 
a Church against the admonition of the Bishop." If such were the 
rule, how would the Church ever have got over the slovenliness of 
the ages of deadness which nearly destroyed her? But this state- 
ment of the Bishop, be it accurate or the reverse, has no bearing on 
Mr. Green's ease. For he had made no changes against the " admo- 
nition " of the Bishop, — he never having given any admonition ; and 
the services had for years been conducted in the same spirit, and 
substantially in the same manner as now ; that is, in conformity with 
the rule of the Prayer Book, and with the entire approval of the Con- 
gregation. The Bishop's words clearly indicate that he considers 
himself the servant of the State, and must carry out the dicta of its 
Secular Courts when presumptuously dealing with "the things of 
God." The Bishop in his letter, I regret to say, perverts a sacred 
principle, when he intimates to Mr. Green that it " ought not to be 
difficult to you, as a point of principle, to submit to the direction of 
your Bishop — under protest if you please — in a matter of this kind." 
Canonical Obedience the faithful among the clergy delight to render. 
But if a Bishop is ready to set aside the plain law and teaching of 
the Church, and substitute for them the false decisions of Secular 
Courts based upon policy, he is himself a traitor to his Divine Master, 
and every Clergyman who, in such a case, follows his direction is a 
partaker with him in his guilt, and equally responsible. Then 
comes the climax of the Bishop's letter, in which he plainly tells 
Mr. Green that if he refuse to comply when he tells him to obey the 
ruling of these Secular Courts, he sees nothing for it but to hand him 
over to the "Persecution Company" and Lord Penzance. 

Having read the letter to his Conference, the Bishop informed it 
that Mr. Green obeyed his summons, and next day came to see him 
as requested ; but he " absolutely declined to look at the charges in 
the ' representation,' and he declined to place himself in my hands 
or give up his practices." Here the Bishop's Erastianism so blinded 
him that he could not see that Mr. Green in thus acting simply 
followed the dictates of honour and duty. Had the * representation ' 
come from his Congregation for his Lordship's own consideration 
and decision, Mr. Green would have dealt with it very differently. 
But he knew that the accusation came from the " Church Associa- 
tion " and its tools, and what claim had they to any consideration 
from him? He knew also that their object was to carry the case to 
Lord Penzance, whose echoings of the Privy Council decrees he 
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could in no way recognize. Nor was he ignorant that the Bishop 
would require him to accept the "iniquitous" decisions of the 
Judicial Committee, which, as a would-be Ecclesiastical Court, was 
unknown to the Church, and therefore had not a shadow of claim to 
his obedience, when pretending to define sacred truths, about which 
it knew nothing and cared as little. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Green adopted the only course open to an honourable and con- 
scientious Priest of the Church. He simply ignored the "representa- 
tion " as unworthy of the slightest attention, and it was plainly the 
duty of the Bishop to do the same. But so far from this, the 
integrity of his priest gave offence to his Lordship, and, in a hasty 
fit of temper, he handed him over to the tender mercies of the 
" Church Association" and the ex-divorce Judge ; and their tenderness 
has since been strikingly manifested ! ! ! 

It is plain to any one attentively perusing his Lordship'-s ex parte 
statement, that it is a miserably weak attempt to justify a proceeding 
on his own part, which, to say the least, was unjustifiable. But 
there is reason for thankfulness none the less, that he has now, to 
some extent, seen his error, and repented of his hasty and unwise 
action. For when the "Church Association" tried to get him to 
pursue a similar course towards Canon Knox Little, his Lordship 
thus replies, " I cannot recognize the right of an external body, such 
as the Manchester branch of the Church Association to interfere in 
matters of Ecclesiastical order and discipline between a Bishop and 
his Clergy." This is as it should be. But why did he not act on 
this principle, when that heartless Association sent him its " represen- 
tation" against Mr. Green? Alas! He had not then learnt the 
lesson which has been so vividly brought home to him by the un- 
righteous and barbarous action of that Company and of the Civil 
Court constituted by the State to further the objects of the Associa- 
tion by depraving the faith and worship of the Church. But even in 
this letter the Bishop's Erastianism comes out in all its reality. For 
he speaks of "practices which have been declared illegal by 
authorised Ecclesiastical Tribunals " : And what are those tribunals, 
and by whom authorised ? What, but the Privy Council and Lord 
Penzance's Court — both without a shadow of sanction from the 
Church, and therefore destitute of all authority. They are Courts 
which no honest and faithful Churchman, clerical or lay, can for a 
moment recognize as having any right to deal with spiritual questions. 
They are in no sense Ecclesiastical Tribunals; and are moreover a 
breach of the contract, so to speak, subsisting between Church and 
State, which secures to all her members that spiritual questions shall 
be judged only by spiritual persons. Hence every one, be he 
Bishop, Priest, or Layman, who bows to the decisions of those 
pretended Courts, is simply an unfaithful son of the Church. Still, 
though a little too late, the Bishop has learnt a valuable lesson ; and 
so he tells the persecutors that " in the present temper of public 
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feeling, and seeing the extreme issues to which the prosecutors of" 
(so-called) "Ecclesiastical suits are disposed to push decisions in 
their favour, I do not consider it advisable to encourage or allow 
fresh prosecutions of clergymen charged with violating the ritual and 
law of the Church." What a sad misfortune for himself and the 
Church that his Lordship's impulsive temper and Erastian views 
prevented him from taking this wise line, when the Emissaries of the 
"Church Association" brought their malicious "representation" to 
him against Mr. Green. It would have saved himself and the Priest, 
and the worshippers in S. John's, Miles Platting, much trouble and 
anxiety. No doubt, however, things have been wisely ordered. 
For, had it been otherwise, the Church would have lost the noble 
witness of Mr. Green to a great and precious principle, by which, 
under God, the eyes of multitudes have been opened to the mistaken 
and ruinous policy of our Rulers, and which, through the Divine 
guidance, will prove instrumental in restoring the Church in this 
Kingdom to her rightful position as the Divinely constituted guardian 
of the sacred truths committed to her trust by her Divine Head. 

When the Bishop handed Mr. Green over to the tender mercies of 
the "Persecution Company," it recklessly and at once, without seeing 
that the formalities were properly attended to, passed it on to Lord 
Penzance; and it was then found that one of the accusers employed 
by the Association was incompetent, owing to his not having lived 
the required time within the bounds of the Parish. The case had in 
consequence to be postponed for some months. " Irregularities," too, 
were found in the process, which had to be amended. An immense 
deal of correspondence ensued, and repeated private interviews were 
held with the Judge to obtain directions from him to ensure the 
success of the prosecution. This was a violation of the established 
rules of equity. Mr. Justice Field, when hearing the case of 
Chamberlain v. Barnwell last March, severely reproved a magistrate 
for similar conduct, and stated that " the first principle of a Judge is 
to abstain from having anything to do with the prosecution." In the 
Miles Platting case, however, the prosecutors and the Judge 
seemed equally heedless as to the principles of equity. For not only 
were they guilty of this violation of the principles of justice, but in 
looking into the printed Bill of Costs charged against Mr. Green, 
it will be seen that nearly all the first seven pages of this document 
consist of expenses occasioned by the correspondence and the 
consultations with the Judge, resulting from their own blundering. 
Well might the Lord Chancellor describe this unrighteous Bill as a 
"great scandal" It amounts to ^242 ! ! ! and ought not, as Lord 
Selborne justly said, to have exceeded ^10, in an undefended case 
like this. No doubt he felt that the whole proceeding was a scandaL 
For as Dr. Belcher has well said, the Public Worship Act and the 
whole proceedings under it are " a gigantic outrage on justice and 
truth." x When the case came officially before the Judge, he was quite 
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prepared to condemn Mr. Green, without troubling himself as to how 
the case was got up. He was paid his salary for the purpose of 
" putting down ritual," in other words, reverence in the worship of 
God, and he must needs let no trifling ideas of justice or truth 
interfere, nor think of restraining the malevolent interference of 
outsiders. 

Well, the forms were at last arranged to the satisfaction of the 
Judge, and his sentence pronounced against Mr. Green for things 
that he never did, and for the others which were all lawful. But as 
an earnest, upright, law-abiding Priest, Mr. Green could not violate 
the law of the Church at the bidding of an unlawful Judge, and so that 
Judge — instigated by the "Persecution Company" — cast him into 
prison, where, to the infinite disgrace of this professedly Christian 
Country he has remained for more than a year, to the sad loss of his 
deeply attached flock. His furniture, too, has been sold to pay the 
iniquitous Bill of Costs, while his Wife and Family have been turned 
out of house and home. And why has he had to endure all this ? 
Simply and solely because his conscience would not allow him to 
comply with the judgments of a Civil Court when unrighteously dealing 
with " the things of God " — judgments, too, based, as one of the 
Judges himself said, "upon policy, not upon law"; because, in 
short, he felt bound to abide by the law of Church and State as 
contained in the Prayer Book, and that at every peril, regardless of 
consequences. 

There can be no question that the Bishop of Manchester is 
primarily responsible for all the sufferings of Mr. Green and the troubles 
of his attached people; and without hesitation I say that the 
miserable Erastianism of some of our Bishops has been at the root of 
the greater part of the strife in the Church for the last fifteen years 
or more. Had they not played into the hands of the "Church 
Association," the peace and progress of the Church would have been 
undisturbed. Through the instrumentality of that Persecuting 
Association, the Great Enemy has been working with a view to 
undermine the faith and worship of the Church, and to bring them 
into accord with the world's estimate of what they should be, and too 
many of the Bishops have been so blind as not to be able to discern 
his footprints. But his apparent triumph through the persecution, 
imprisonment, and pretended deprivation of some of the most faithful 
and hard working of the Clergy, has recoiled upon his own head to 
an extent that he little anticipated. The noble witness of Messrs. 
Mackonochie, Baghot De la Bere, Ward, Tooth, Dale, Enraght, 
and Green, will, through God's over-ruling providence, be instrumental 
in delivering the Church from the Erastian bondage which has so 
long enfeebled her, and will also stimulate the great revival which, 

1 See " Essay on Apostolic Contumacy, or Mr. Green's Case," p. 28 — which I 
would strongly recommend every reader of this to peruse, as well as " The Church 
and the Law, by the Rev. Coker Adams. 
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for the last fifty years, has been making steady progress, notwith- 
standing incessant efforts to check its onward course. For greater 
is He that guides the destinies of the Church, than all her enemies. 

But I have not yet done with the Miles Platting case. The 
Bishop, in his weak effort to justify his action to his Conference, 
stated that he had no alternative but allow the prosecution to go 
on. To this I unhesitatingly reply — that the only motive powers 
in the case were his own hasty temper and his sad Erastian 
proclivities, which so blinded him that he could not discern the 
plain path of duty. His Lordship, however, adds — " I bitterly 
lament that Mr. Green has suffered, and that he is still suffering, 
in consequence of what has happened." This I thoroughly believe, 
as I can myself testify to his genuine kindliness of heart ; arid it is 
the more to be lamented that he should be so entirely enslaved by 
a perverted judgment, as to be unable to realize his true position 
as the spiritual father of his people, instead of a mere slave of the 
Secular Power. He was anxious to get Mr. Green out of prison ; 
but before making the attempt he thought it needful to inquire if he 
still " held his promise of Canonical Obedience to the Bishop as 
binding as ever," to which, as a matter of course, Mr. Green replied 
in the affimative. So his Lordship appealed to Mr. Gladstone to 
use his influence to get him released from prison, though without 
effect. It is to be hoped, however, that he has from this practically 
learnt the important lesson, how much easier it is to take a false 
step than to undo the evil and return into the strait path. 

But why should his Lordship have made the inquiry of Mr. Green, 
as to his adherence to the principle of Canonical Obedience ? I can 
only deduce from it, that he himself has no definite or clear idea of 
what it means, and certainly the secular papers have shown that in 
the woild there is the grossest ignorance on the subject. The 
masses evidently regard the Bishop as an Autocrat whose command 
to bow down to Mahomet, if he saw fit so to require, must needs be 
obeyed. Mr. Green, in his letter to the Working Men, read at their 
great Meeting in the Cannon Street Hotel, has clearly spoken on 
the subject; and I feel I cannot do better than here repeat his 
words. " Canonical Obedience to the Bishop is obedience to the 
Bishop in 'all things lawful and honest,' and primarily obedience to 
the Bishop enforcing the Rules or Laws of the Church. If the 
Bishop require obedience which is inconsistent with a Rule of the 
Church, we must obey the Church, and take the consequences. 
Now the ' shall be in use ' of the Ornaments' Rubric is absolutely 
inconsistent with the ' shall not be in use ' of the Privy Council, to 
which the Bishop defers. To reconcile these two would be a feat 
unattainable to human reason. I am compelled to say that, to obey 
a Bishop forbidding obedience to the plain letter of the Rubric would 
not be Canonical Obedience at all. If it required a name, I would 
respectfully call it ' uncanonical obedience,' or obedience to what is 
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unlawful." As I have repeatedly said, any one acting thus un- 
canonically is an unfaithful servant of the Church, and consequently 
unfaithful to her Divine Founder and Head. One thing is certain, 
" Canonical Obedience " cannot truly be rendered, until the Bishops 
revive their Synods, and take counsel with their lawful and Divinely- 
appointed counsellors. And I must say I am surprised that no 
Bishop has yet seen his way to commence this important move 
towards the revival of the true and effective government of the 
Church. When the Bishops take counsel with their clergy, instead 
of with a Parliament of all religions, we shall soon see a marvellous 
change in the condition of the Church and the progress of her 
work. 

Nay ! but, methinks, I hear those who take their religion from 
the Standard Newspaper exclaiming, " You must have forgotten, — 
the Bishop of Manchester has held a Synod, having summoned it to 
'give effect ' to a pretended admonition," to issue which he had 
no doubt been urged by persons having more cunning than judg- 
ment, and who probably hoped it would be a pattern to other like- 
minded Prelates, who, like his Lordship, might wish to bring down 
the constituted order of the Church to the standard set up by the 
Privy Council. Yes ; the Standard Newspaper does tell us, that the 
whole of the clergy of the diocese, except about fifty, "on the 
invitation of the Bishop of Manchester, met in Synod 'at the Cathedral 
for the purpose of considering the question of the spread of Ritualism 
in the Diocese, and of hearing a pastoral on the subject." The Bishop, 
in his address, also tells us that he had " called the Synod together 
in order that they " (his clergy) " might receive, and by their assent 
give effect to, an Episcopal 'admonition' and 'judgment' upon a 
matter of grave interest to the Church/ * This certainly has a 
plausible sound, but will it bear serious consideration ? From the 
Bishop's own words, it will be seen that there was no "consideration" 
of the question of Ritual, or any other question} as the Standard 
erroneously states. Indeed the Bishop peremptorily forbad all 
discussion or consideration of the subject ; and consequently this 
was no Synod. Having been for nearly thirty years an active 
member of duly constituted and properly conducted Diocesan Synods, 
I feel myself competent to say that this meeting of the Bishop and 
clergy can, in no respect, be regarded as a Synod. Indeed it is 
nothing short of an insult to the clergy to give it such a designation. 
The object of Synods is to give to the clergy the opportunity of free 
discussion, and the full consideration of every subject brought before 
them, as the Council of the Bishop ; and, as I have elsewhere 
said, it is the palpable disregard of their vocation and rights, in 
this particular, that is at the root of nearly all the misgovernment 
of the Church. In the present case no "assent" was asked 
for or given, and so no " effect " could result from it to the Bishop's 
1 All Italics here are mine. 
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plausible but very mistaken device, adopted with a view of com- 
mitting the clergy, if possible, to his scheme. His aim was to try 
to enforce obedience to the false and heterodox decisions of Civil 
Courts, dealing with questions of doctrine and worship, with which 
they have no right to intermeddle. And sad to say, his Lordship 
clearly stated that his action was intended to bear only on those who 
felt bound in duty to give effect to the law of Church and realm ; 
but as for those who disregarded that law, he had no wish to disturb 
their slovenly services, or bring them up to even an approach to 
what the Church required of all. His Lordship's address was a 
melancholy misrepresentation of facts and principles; its whole 
object being to support the Privy Council's perversions of truth and 
justice. In fact the whole thing was a mere farce — a piece of clever 
trickery, altogether unworthy of any Bishop's adoption ; and I deeply 
lament that the Bishop of Manchester should have allowed himself 
to be so led astray. For the pretended "admonition and judgment " 
have not the slightest claim upon the attention of his Clergy ; and 
any one who acted upon it could only be induced to do so from a 
weak desire to obtain his Lordship's favour, and would thereby show 
his own defective principles. It is, however, a source of much pain 
and sorrow to all faithful men to find themselves obliged to resist 
such Erastian policy on the part of those whom they desire to venerate 
as Spiritual Fathers. But they have no choice, if they desire to be 
found faithful to the Church's Divine Head. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the protest of Canon Knox Little will be carried out, 
in practice, at least, by many, and that the so-called " admonition " 
will fall to the ground a dead letter. Indeed it has done so; and 
the Bishop, disappointed at the result of his folly, has begun to 
persecute another of his faithful and devoted Clergy, by refusing to 
license a Curate for him, because he would not bring his services 
down to the Erastian level of his Lordship's pretended "admonition," 
and so ignore the law of Church and State, and the earnest wishes 
of his flock that they should not be deprived of their privileges as 
secured to them by that law. 

I cannot close this matter without noticing the action of the two 
Convocations. The Lower House in both cases did their utmost 
to induce the Bishops to deal rightly with the question of Mr. 
Green's imprisonment, but alas ! without effect. Their Lordships at 
York seemed only anxious to justify the Erastian action of the 
Bishop of Manchester. With this view, the Archbishop read a letter 
of Mr. Green's, written a year before the proceedings were begun 
and having no relation to the matter ; and this he did in a manner 
that showed an amount of trickery altogether unworthy of one occu- 
pying his high office. Nevertheless his Grace did what no one was 
prepared to expect He entirely justified Mr. Green, and clearly 
proved that his imprisonment is " a perplexity and a scandal " to the 
Church, and that, if his door is " locked on the inside," his opening 
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it would be nothing short of an act of treachery to his Divine Master. 
His Grace plainly stated that Lord Penzance had no spiritual juris- 
diction ; and if so he could not lawfully deprive or imprison for a 
spiritual offence, supposing one to have been committed, which was 
not, in Mr. Green's case. For a judgment by an unlawful judge is 
utterly worthless. Here the Judge only speaks in the name of 
Caesar and in matters wholly out of his province I quote the Arch- 
bishop's words, as somewhat curtailed, from the Right Honourable J. 
G. Hubbard's letter in the Church Review of March 17th. "Lord 
Penzance never purported to be a Judge of the Arches Court or 
Official Principal; but as soon as the Act was passed he was 
appointed Judge under the Public Worship Regulation Act. . . . 
Lord Penzance did not supersede the Judges. He stood in the 
position of a Judge under the Act, and not as Judge of the two 
Courts. When the judgeships of the two Courts became vacant, it was 
almost immediately a question as to the mode of admission to these 
two offices. Both the Archbishop of Canterbury and himself were of 
opinion that Lord Penzance ought to have qualified as though the 
Act had not been passed ; but it was said, if he did so, he would feel 
he was calling in question the power of the Act itself, and so challeng- 
ing the power of Parliament. He (the Archbishop) held at the time 
the opinion he held now, that Lord Penzance's qualifications ought 
to have been completed in the usual way. . . . His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would let him say that he concurred in the 
same view." It was unquestionably the duty of the two Archbishops 
to 4< challenge the power of Parliament " to do what it had not the 
shadow of right to do. But Lord Penzance's qualifications not 
being completed, words cannot more plainly show that he has no 
semblance of right or title to sit as an Ecclesiastical Judge, and to 
decide questions of doctrine, worship, or discipline. Mr. Green's 
imprisonment is therefore shown to be a case of lawless iniquity, and 
the action of the pretended Court a gross violation of the Constitu- 
tional relations of Church and State. 

The Archbishop, in another long Speech, trying to justify the non- 
action of the Episcopate in this case, quotes words of Sir W. V. 
Harcourt, in which the latter states that the Queen has no power to 
set free a prisoner incarcerated for "contempt of Court, and com- 
mitted for persistent disobedience to the lawful commands of a 
competent tribunal." But his Grace himself had previously shown, 
as above, that the tribunal was not competent^ and consequently that 
the Commands were not lawful. Dr. Littledale has stated this so 
well in a. letter read at a meeting held at Hackney, 1 that I will here 
adopt his words: " The command was not lawful, for that command 
was that Mr. Green should surcease from the discharge of his 
spiritual functions at the bidding of a mere secular judge: the 
tribunal was not competent, for it was erected as an Ecclesiastical 
1 See Church Times of January 27th, p. 53. 
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Court solely by an Act of the Civil Legislature, not only without the 
consent, but against the dissent of the Ecclesiastical Legislature, the 
only body capable of taking cognizance of the matter at all in its 
original stages, though, after such a Court had been validly created 
and set up, the Civil Legislature might give temporal and coercive 
sanction to its decrees. ,, Hence he rightly concludes, " The Public 
Worship Regulation Act is no valid law of the country. It was null 
and void from the first, and needs not repeal, but simply disavowal ; 
and so far from Mr. Green being in any way bound to obey it, every 
British citizen is bound to refuse it recognition and obedience, since 
it is a gross breach of the Constitution. It is not its mere impolicy 
which voids it, but its issuing from an authority which had no right 
to enact it" 

With regard to the Queen having no power to set Mr. Green free, 
the statement — made by whom it may — is simply untrue. She has 
only to speak the word and it is done. Were it explained to her, 
that the Act to which she was led to append her signature was an 
unconstitutional enactment, she would be only too glad to relieve Mr. 
Green from its unrighteous penalty. But even suppose there had been 
no flaw in the Bill, then Mr. Green's disobedience of the Court, 
was, in a sense, an offence against her Majesty as the fountain of 
Authority, and will any man possessing a grain of common sense, tell 
me that the Queen has power to pardon an offence against any of her 
subjects, but cannot do so when she is herself the party offended. 
The idea is too preposterous to be entertained for a single moment. 
For though there may be no precedent, the Queen, in such a 
deplorable case as this, would be quite justified in making it "a 
precedent" The man, therefore, who keeps "the door locked" is 
Sir W. V. Harcourt, who is mortified to find that the vicious Act 
which he so zealously supported has proved a failure. 

In the Upper House of Canterbury two Bishops only — Oxford and 
Lichfield — displayed any true discernment of the actual position of 
affairs. The Bishop of Lincoln showed that he deeply felt for Mr. 
Green, but did not seem to appreciate or even realize the principles 
which guided the action of that devoted Priest ; while the spirit dis- 
played by the great majority was heartless and most discreditable to 
themselves, and such as cannot be contemplated by any earnest 
Churchman without exciting feelings of the utmost pain and sorrow. 
Nor can I avoid expressing my amazement at the line taken by my 
own Diocesan — the Bishop of Peterborough — in his speech, his 
action, and his letter to the Spectator. He defends Mr. Green's 
imprisonment on the ground tjiat he is a breaker of " the law of the 
Church of which he is a minister, " and maintains that there would be 
an end of law if his " conscientious scruples " were to be regarded. 
It is painful to me to differ from my Bishop, for whom I have the 
most sincere regard, but where principles bearing on the very life of 
the Church are at stake, I have no choice but to speak out plainly 
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according to my convictions. For with himself " I hold it to be the 
first duty which every one owes to his own conscience and to God, 
to say what he believes to be true respecting any matter on which he 
may be called to speak." 1 Now I say without hesitation, that Mr. 
Green has broken no law of the Church, and I challenge the Bishop 
of Peterborough to prove that he has. It is quite true that " every 
Clergyman is bound — so long as he retains his position in the 
Church of England — to conform to its laws, or (what is practically 
the same thing) to the interpretation of those laws by a lawfully con- 
stituted Court of Final Appeal." But the Privy Council is not a law- 
fully constituted Court of Final Appeal It is a Court utterly un- 
sanctioned by the Church, and its existence as a professed Christian 
Court and its dealings with sacred things are gross violations of the 
Constitutional relations of Church and State. This I have amply 
shown in the first part of this work, and it is therefore needless 
here to dwell on the subject. I have yet to learn that to refuse 
obedience to " iniquitous judgments of policy not of law," issuing 
from an unlawful Court, is "anarchy pure and simple." On the 
contrary I maintain that any one obeying such judgments, be he 
Bishop or Priest, is simply a traitor to the Divine Master who has 
invested him with his authority. The Bishop next goes on to express 
his approval of "deprivation," under the authority of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, instead of imprisonment! In other words 
he, and the Bishops concurring with him, thus declare themselves 
ready to hand over to Caesar — the Secular Power — their Spiritual 
jurisdiction, — a jurisdiction conferred upon them by their Divine 
Master, when He imparted to them their Commission. They are 
thus ready to allow the State to assume a power which does not 
belong to it — power to dissolve the sacred relations subsisting 
between a Pastor and his Flock. That Spiritual relationship is 
derived from God through one having His Commission, namely, a 
Bishop, and therefore none but a Bishop can lawfully break the 
bond, and that only when there is a canonical reason for so doing. 
I say for myself that I could not recognize any such pretended depri- 
vation, and would not desert my flock at the bidding of any Secular 
Court; and I believe there are thousands of clergymen who would, 
with equal firmness, stand by their colours, and take the secular 
consequences. 

His Lordship, when he gave utterance to these sentiments, must 
have forgotten that Canon 122 requires that none but a Bishop 
shall pronounce sentence of deprivation from a living or deposition 
from the ministry. A Layman, or the Judge of a State-made Court, 
presumptuously pronouncing such a sentence is " anarchy pure and 
simple." 

Look again at the conduct of the Bishop of Rochester. I will 
l See his Lordship's letter to Mr. Butters of Edinburgh on the Temperance question. 
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not dwell upon the indirect support he has given to the " Church 
Association," together with its instruments at Hatcham, and his 
consequent neglect to strengthen, as he might have done, the hands 
of the Rev. H. A. Walker in his most difficult and trying position. 
It will be enough to draw attention to his action in the case of 
S. Paul's, Lorrimore Square. It pleased God to take from that flock 
their beloved pastor, who conducted the Services of the Church 
entirely in accord with the wishes of his people, and as they had 
been conducted by his devoted predecessor — the Rev. J. Going — for 
more than twenty years. Well, how did the State-made Bishop of 
Rochester act when S. Paul's thus unhappily fell into his hands? 
Did he appoint a Priest to fill the charge, who would carry on the 
good work as before in unison with the people ? No ! He nomi- 
nated a man of totally different sentiments — one who had not a 
particle of sympathy with the worshippers in that church ; and he did 
this deliberately, although he knew that he would thereby break up 
and scatter that united congregation. Can words adequately describe 
the utter disregard thereby manifested for the souls of those placed 
under his fatherly superintendence ? At Frome-Selwood there is one 
church that has been usually served by a Low Churchman, with corre- 
sponding services. The patronage is in the hands of the Vicar — the 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett — and when it became vacant, how did he act? 
Did he appoint a High Churchman, who would at once introduce the 
fullest Ritual sanctioned by the Prayer Book ? No ! Influenced by 
an expansive charity, he selected a Priest of similar principles to the 
previous incumbent — one, in short, who would be in accord with the 
congregation. Compare the two cases, and say — which displayed most 
of the fatherly instinct — the Bishop of Rochester or the Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood? The breaking up of a devout and united congregation, 
like that of S. Paul's, shows a heartless indifference to the welfare of 
immortal souls ; and no words can express the feelings of every true 
disciple of Christ, when he thinks of the fearful responsibility incurred 
by such miserable party action, by a Chief Pastor of the Church. 

Take another case. The late Premier — Lord Beaconsfield — dis- 
played his singular wisdom, discretion, and judgment (!) by selecting 
a Vice-President of the " Persecution Company " to be the first 
Bishop of the new See of Liverpool, as he had previously done in 
the case of Sodor and Man ; and how does Dr. Ryle exercise his 
paternal authority? His Lordship, on his appointment, thought it 
judicious to resign his seat at the Board of that " Association," but 
he soothingly told them that he would find other ways and means of 
helping them in their work. Accordingly, he had hot been long 
seated on his Throne, when, in the repose of his Palace, he took up 
the Liverpool Courier and read therein an account of the evening 
service held in S. Margaret's, Prince's Road, on its commemoration 
festival. We may imagine the inward exclamation of delight — Well, 
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here now is an opportunity to give a lift to the work of the " Church 
Association. " Be that, however, as it may, he lost no time in sum- 
moning the incumbent of that church to call upon him, as there was 
a matter about which he wished " to have some friendly conversa- 
tion." That "friendly conversation " was to tell him to give up four 
things which had been noted in the Newspaper — Incense, Lighted 
Candles, Cope, and Biretta. His Lordship seemed to be under the 
impression that the clergy of S. Margaret's were guilty of the irreve- 
rent practice of celebrating the Holy Eucharist in the evening — a 
practice recently introduced by the partisans of the " Church Associa- 
tion." That body and its allies in the Civil Courts had not troubled 
themselves about any usages at Evensong— their object being simply 
to destroy faith in the Divinely-instituted Eucharistic Mystery, by 
-striving to put an end to the use of those tokens of reverence, with 
which the primitive Christians manifested their estimate of its dignity, 
as the grand and distinguishing act of Christian worship. A corre- 
spondence, of some months' duration ensued, in which his Lordship 
strongly manifested his Erastianism. For in one letter he says, 
" Laws and legal decisions may be bad, but so long as they are not 
repealed or reversed, they must be obeyed." So — to repeat an illus- 
tration elsewhere given — Dr. Ryle, had he been in the place of 
SS. Peter and Paul, would have considered himself bound by the Law 
of the Roman Empire to burn incense to the heathen gods, and thus 
» hand over to Caesar the things of God. Like the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, too, he claims obedience to his own dicta, irrespective of the 
law and authority of the Church ; but unlike him he uses his State- 
given powers in a tyrannous spirit, all the while professing to act as a 
friend ! At first, be it observed, he only asked four things to be given 
up, but this was only meant as a first instalment ; and in due time 
these were multiplied into all that had been declared illegal by the State 
Courts. For in his letter of October 4th, 1880, he says, " Until you 
tell me in writing, that in future you will undertake neither to do, nor 
to permit others to do anything in the services of your church which 
. has been declared illegal by recent decisions of the Queen's Courts of 
Law, I cannot license another Curate for you " ! ! This is from a 
man who regards himself as par excellence an " Evangelical " — a 
Puritan of Puritans. To carry out his narrow-minded theories, he is 
ready to lay the Faith of Christ — the Doctrines of Christianity and the 
Worship of the Church — at the feet of the State, to be trampled upon 
by it, as it pleases. Let him look across the Border to the conduct 
of his Presbyterian Evangelical Brethren, and learn a lesson from 
them. They bravely resisted the oppressive tyranny of the State, and 
so secured their own freedom and their own Ecclesiastical Courts. I 
will leave Dr. Ryle to draw the inference, as to what earnest, honest, 
religious men must think of his principles and action, when weighed in 
the balance with them. So long as the decisions of these State 
Courts exist, his Lordship says, he considers himself " bound to 

6 
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regard them as the law of the land, 9 which practically implies 
that he cares nothing for the Law of the Church, unless it 
accord with his own prejudices, forgetting that all the while he is 
bound by his oaths and declarations to see the latter carried out and 
not the former. Now he maintains that if a Priest does not ignore 
the authority and teaching of the Prayer Book at the bidding of these 
Secular Courts, he ought to be made to suffer, and he, as the State 
Official, must punish him by refusing to license Curates for him. 
Souls may suffer thereby, but says his Lordship, that is not my fault — 
I have an easy conscience. He ought, however, to think that the 
object of a curate's Licence is to secure to the flock fit and watchful 
shepherds, not to give a Bishop power to tyrannise over his clergy. I 
do not hesitate to say that any Bishop using his authority, as Dr. Ryle 
has done in this case, is merely prostituting it for miserable party pur- 
poses ; and any man capable of such action is unfit to be invested 
with the mitre. 

These instances which I have specified are glaring illustrations of 
Misgovernment All earnest believers cannot fail to see the Church's 
need to recover what is her inherent right — the appointment of her own 
chief rulers. Were this once secured and the primitive system of 
Church Government fully revived, we should soon see a mighty 
change for the better in her zeal, energy, and success in doing her 
appointed work in winning souls for Christ. The above cases, and 
the actions and assumptions of our present Primate, prove the need 
of a change from the present system. For we now see Erastian 
notions predominating; and the more Erastian a Bishop is, the 
greater are his autocratic assumptions, as well as his resentment at 
disobedience to hi dicta based upon Parliamentary Authority. 

I must yet give one more illustration of Misgovernment, arising in 
this case from want of accurate knowledge of the principles of the 
Church, and of the Catholic basis upon which sh e rests. It is that 
afforded by the action of Convocation, in regard to the " Ornaments' 
Rubric" The Primate, backed up by a portion of his Suffragans, was 
very anxious to put an end to the " external forms " which give expres- 
sion to tjie faith, reverence, and devotion of the worshippers. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act having proved itself a practical failure, 
this new scheme was cleverly devised to get into the Episcopal hands an 
effectual instrument for " putting down Ritual," by making it depen- 
dent on their own arbitrary will. Their object seemed to be to get 
the Prayer Book watered down to the taste of a semi-believing world, 
by excluding the Athanasian Creed from use in the Church, and by 
putting an end to the binding force of the " Ornaments 9 Rubric" 
The new laws of the " Judicial Committee " had not been recognized 
by faithful Churchmen, as competent to set aside the old laws of the 

1 For facts in this case, see " Correspondence between the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool, and the Rev. J. Bell Cox, Incumbent of S. Margaret's.. 
Prince's Road, Liverpool, with Introductory Address. " 
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Church, and so the Primate thought it desirable to get Convocation 
to sanction a scheme for subordinating those old laws to the will of 
the Bishops, The matter was accordingly discussed in both Houses 
of Convocation. Various schemes were considered ; but the Upper 
House did not find the Lower sufficiently pliant The Primate then 
gravely proposed to settle the matter by a conference of both Houses, 
no doubt relying upon his own powers to twist the Lower House 
round his little finger — to use a common Scotch expression. Un- 
happily, the anxiety of the Lower House to get a peaceful settlement 
of the question on a charitable basis, to which all might fairly agree, 
made them too ready to acquiesce, and so gave him an advantage. 
Its members believed that there was a distinct " understanding " that 
all the Bishops would sanction the carrying out of the Rubric when 
in accordance with the wish of the majority of a Congregation as well 
as that of the Clergyman; and on this clear "understanding" on 
their part, they gave their assent to the proposed arrangement. It 
soon came to light, however, that the Primate and others of the 
Bishops refused to recognize any such "understanding/* and that 
they expected the matter to be left to their own arbitrary will. Hav- 
ing thus repudiated the "Understanding," the compromise, or whatever 
it may be called, happily came to an untimely end. God mercifully 
interposed. The truth was saved ; and the folly of the attempted 
compromise has been to all made clearly manifest For it is not in 
the power of a single Church, if it turn aside from the Catholic land- 
marks, to guard the faith in its purity. The effect of the proposed 
arrangement would have been to isolate the Anglican Church more 
and more from the rest of Catholic Christendom, by driving her to 
disown those unchangeable principles upon which the Mystical Body 
of Christ is based ; and so, we have reason to thank God that this 
dangerous device has proved an utter failure. Had it gone on, the 
probable result would have been the bringing down of the Church of 
England to the level of the Sects. The " Ornaments' Rubric " is in 
accordance with the principles and practice of the Primitive Church ; 
and indeed no religion that has come from God is destitute of be- 
coming Ritual, adapted to man's present condition. As the faithful 
do not seek, by persecution, to force it upon those who, through the 
sloth and deadness of the past, are unable to form a true estimate of 
its value as a help to faith, reverence, and devotion, there was nothing 
to justify the so-called compromise. The Primate and his colleagues 
ought not to lose sight of the important fact, that Convocation, as 
now constituted, does not at all represent the " living voice " of the 
Church ; and that, until its decisions are accepted by the several 
Diocesan Synods, they can, on the true principles of Universal 
Christendom, have no binding force. When, therefore, Convocation 
seeks to undermine the Catholic Faith or Catholic Ritual at its own 
will, the faithful are not bound to obey its decisions or its com- 
promises based upon worldly policy. Let me, however, say that, not 
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withstanding its defective constitution, we owe much to the Lower 
House. For in several instances it has been the means of saving the 
Church in times of danger. 

To enable us, however, to form a clear idea of our position, it is 
necessary to trace, in brief outline, the Misgovernment of the Church 
from its origin. It will, at once, be seen that this historical outline 
is entirely different from that in the first part of this Pamphlet, both 
as to its facts and its object, and consequently that it is no repetition. 

On glancing over the History of the Church, we cannot fail to see, 
that the origin of Misgovernment is to be traced back to the time 
when the Patriarch of Rome claimed to be "The Popes" or Father 
of the Whole Church. Then it was that he began to exercise powers 
as her "Supreme Head" to which, by virtue of Divine Authority, he 
had no right, whatever pretensions he might put forward. His steady 
aim was to aggrandise his own power, by undermining the rightful, 
inherent, and constitutional authority of the Universal Episcopate, 
and to centre it in himself, thus making all other Bishops his servants 
and instruments for carrying out his purposes. Hence he set up 
claims of jurisdiction and of dispensation within the dioceses of other 
Bishops, to which he had not the shadow of a legitimate claim. 
He went so far as to withdraw from their jurisdiction Bodies 
resident in their dioceses, and to make them look only to himself 
as the centre and source of all authority in the Church. The 
" Religious " were accordingly, in many cases, rendered independent 
of Episcopal Authority. Hence, too, arose the Papal claim, first to 
confirm Episcopal Elections, and then to nominate to vacant Sees 
absolutely as of right, as is now always the case. From this also — 
not necessarily of itself, but from the character of individual Popes 
and their advisers — resulted pluralities, peculiars, donatives, and an 
endless multitude of other practical evils; none of which were 
removed, but rather increased and intensified, by the so-called 
Reformation under Henry VIII. 

Henry's Reformation, so far as he was concerned, was begun and 
<^rried on merely, or mainly at least, for the purposes of giving more 
•speedy liberty to his licentious passions, of enabling him more 
successfully to carry out his tyrannical will, and of gratifying his 
covetous desires to gain possession of the Church's property. He 
thought little and cared less about the removal of existing evils. 
His grand object was to arrogate to himself the right of occupying 
the throne from which he had succeeded in getting the Pope 
expelled, and to possess himself of all the secular powers previously 
wielded by the Papacy. He accordingly assumed the title of 
" Supreme Head " of the English Church, and thenceforward strove 
to make her subservient to his will ; and in this he and his successors 
have been marvellously successful The appointment of Bishops 
belongs, by Divine right, to the Church herself. Upon this right the 
Pope, in the exercise of his Supreme Headship, made serious 
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encroachments, although the Church's powers were never really 
called in question, nor absolutely withdrawn till after the period of 
the Reformation. But Henry, in the exercise of his newly-acquired 
" Supremacy," made short work with many of the rights and privileges 
of the Church. He preserved the Congk d'tlire which, except during 
the short reign of Edward, has ever since remained, as a witness to 
the Church's inherent and indefeasible right to nominate to the 
Episcopal Office, although, by an accompanying lt missive letter? he 
converted the election into a formal routine, nay, something worse. 

The assumption of this worse than Papal Supremacy, on the part 
of the Civil Power, was, as already shown, guarded, to a certain 
extent, by constitutional limitations. Nevertheless, it was the 
beginning of evils which, from that day to this, have grown in 
intensity, until, at one period, they had all but extinguished the life 
of the Church ; her rights having been so circumscribed and her 
character so changed, that she appeared to be nothing else than a 
department of the State. Her hands were manacled that she could 
not fulfil her Divine Mission, according to the needs of the times. 
State assumptions were pressed so far that, among the masses of our 
countrymen, spiritual life was all but extinguished ; and her bondage 
was such, that she was utterly unable to put forth her energies even 
to retain, much less to regain, when lost, the affections of her 
alienated children. Hence Puritanism arose and spread with amazing 
rapidity. Now Puritanism repudiated all faith in the Church as a 
Divine Institution, and in the Priesthood and Sacraments as ordained 
by Christ The result was that, in little more than a century from the 
time of Henry's assumption of the Headship, the partisans of 
Puritanism succeeded in overthrowing the Church and Monarchy. 

Under the " Protector," Henry's principles were carried out to the 
fullest extent The Supreme Headship of the State proved successful 
in extinguishing for a time the light of the Church, and in setting up 
a religion of its own, — and a many-headed monster it proved. The 
State used its utmost energies to force it upon the people ; and the 
result, as might naturally be expected, was a rapid growth of hypocrisy, 
irreligion, and infidelity. The fallacious character of this substitute 
for the Church and her unchangeable faith became, in a brief period, 
so manifest, that the restoration of the Church and the Monarchy 
was hailed with almost universal satisfaction. But alas ! Corruption 
of faith and morals had become so rooted and had produced so 
demoralizing an effect, that it was no easy matter to recover all that 
had been lost, and even now the evil is yet far from undone. But 
Glory be to Him who has guided her through all her trials, the 
Church has not laboured in vain. During the fifty years succeeding 
the Restoration, being less hampered by the secular power, she 
strove with no small amount of success amid fearful difficulties, to 
recover the affections of her people and to rekindle in them some 
portion of their ancient faith. Still, even then, she was greatly 
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restrained by State oppression. Not a Church could be built, or a 
parish reapportioned, or any other important step of progress taken, 
without the delay and expense of a Parliamentary enactment Hence 
she was utterly unable to meet the crying wants of the ever-increasing 
population; while by statesmen and others, she was being continually 
robbed of the property provided for her sustentation by the piety of 
past ages. Pluralities, non-residence, simony, and other evils became, 
in consequence, very prevalent. During Queen Anne's reign, the 
Church was blessed with far greater freedom than she had previously 
enjoyed since Henry claimed to be her Head. She benefited 
greatly by her Majesty's pious example, and, accordingly, made greater 
progress than at any period, until we come down almost to the 
present generation. 

On the accession of the House of Hanover, all this was undone ; 
and the previous evils were renewed with still greater intensity. 
Walpole, who was Prime Minister during the greater part of the 
reigns of the first two Georges, regarded the Church as hostile to 
his principles, such as they were, and he did all in his power to injure 
and crush her. He filled her Sees with political partisans, latitudi- 
narians, and worldly-minded men; and a large proportion of his 
nominees cared neither for the Church nor for the souls of the 
people entrusted to their pastoral keeping. Some of them, like 
Hoadley, never visited their dioceses, and were, for the most part, 
wholly ignorant of the Church's doctrine, and indifferent as to her 
discipline and her interests. No wonder therefore that she was dis- 
trusted, and that the good works which, under Queen Anne's Regime 
she strove to carry out, were stopped. The few good Bishops that 
obtained promotion did what little they could, but they were power- 
less against their worldly-minded associates, backed as they were by 
the leading mind then wielding the civil sword. In some cases 
faithful men were thrust from their positions because they would not 
countenance the prevailing corruption. The religious wants of the 
Colonies were utterly disregarded ; and the funds, provided under 
Queen Anne for the endowment of Colonial Bishoprics, were seized 
and squandered by Walpole. Convocation, too, was silenced for 
upwards of one hundred and thirty years. No wonder that England 
was punished with the loss of the United States, and that she suffered 
from the wars resulting therefrom ! No wonder that Schism spread, 
that sects multiplied and prospered ! No wonder that the Church 
found herself powerless for good, and that, under such a thraldom, 
she was unable to meet the cravings and provide for the wants of 
her people ! The Church's work was not done in the Church's way, 
and how could she prosper? The efforts of the holiest and best 
of her sons, whether in or out of office, were wholly powerless to 
counteract the evils of a system set up by man in opposition to the 
will of the Church's Divine Founder, because the world used all its 
tyrannical power to nullify their labours. 
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To give some faint idea of the deplorable condition of the Church 
during her period of darkness, it may be useful to mention a few 
facts. Of the general habits of the clergy, which are well known, 
it is unnecessary to speak. In the country, fox-hunting and other 
amusements occupied their time during the week, and on Sunday formal 
dry services, and an occasional sermon were the ordinary use, the Rubrics 
being ignored. Private Baptisms were sometimes performed while 
sitting on horseback ! There were parishes where for six years there had 
been no Celebration of the Holy Eucharist ; and in a large proportion 
of others one, two, or three in the year formed the rule. That 
Divine Service was unknown as the great act of Worship, and con- 
sequently millions upon millions of professing Church-people never 
even witnessed a Celebration, nor ever partook of the Bread of Life. 
Can we then wonder at the indifference of the masses at the present 
day, and at the prevailing unbelief and irreverence, — the fruit of 
past neglect? The effects of the utter neglect, fostered by the 
defective faith of Puritanism and by State repression, cannot be over- 
come in a single generation, however rapid the progress. Six parishes 
can be specified in the diocese of Peterborough, which, within the 
memory of many now living, though nearly thirty miles apart, were 
in the hands of one Incumbent who kept no Curate, and who, in 
consequence, could only give one monthly service in each. How 
could it be otherwise than that Dissent should spread and flourish 
in such localities? Happily these parishes have now fallen into 
the hands of a good earnest Priest, who is, with much energy and 
self-denial, forming them into separate incumbencies, but the people 
have nearly all to be reclaimed from Dissent before the churches can 
be filled. How is it that such abuses were tolerated? Misrule 
affords the only answer. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, in his sermon at the consecration of 
S. Paul's Church, in that City, gives, from official documents, a 
deplorable account of the state of the Church there, in the early 
half of last century ; and no great change was effected till within 
the last fifteen years. In six Churches, the greater part in ruins, 
and no attempt made to restore them, there was no service. In one 
other, there was service only on the three great Festivals; in another, 
only four or five times a year, and two had service once a month. 
One had service every Sunday afternoon, another once on Sunday and 
twice in the week, and another twice on Sunday and once in the week. 
S. Peter at Arches deserves to be mentioned with commendation ; 
for it had double daily and double Sunday Services with a Sermon in 
the afternoon. It was the only Church in that district of Lincoln 
where there was a Sermon, and, as might be expected, it was crowded. 
But mark the difference since the revival of life in the Church. 
Seven new Churches have been built — all but one within the last 
twelve years ; and six have been restored, two of them having been 
also enlarged, while in all there are regular services. Happily, as 
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in Lincoln, there was here and there, throughout the country, an 
isolated church carefully and zealously worked, with many tokens; 
of true life, but they were rare exceptions to the rule of those days. 
Can we wonder then at the difficulties with which the Church has 
had to contend in the present generation ? 

Happily a new era, in the history of the Church of England and 
of its various appendages, sprang up with the publication of the 
" Tracts for the Times." Churchmen have been gradually trained 
to vindicate the Church's rights, and to restore her to the position 
assigned her by her Divine Head, and it is marvellous with what 
rapidity she has been regaining, and with what power manifesting,, 
the life, which had so long been smothered under the pressure of 
Erastian bondage. That bondage, through its intolerable excess, is 
steadily losing its power over her. In spite of • Misgovernment and 
State repression, she has done much to convince her faithful children 
that her Divine Head is still with her, watching over her and pre- 
paring the way for her restoration to her rightful position, that she 
may be able, under His guidance, to accomplish her appointed work. 
Yes ! Such has been her onward progress during the last fifty years,, 
that even those who would fain drive her back into the arms of 
State usurpation, supremacy, and repression, yet feel constrained to- 
express thankfulness for the freedom she has already attained. The 
day is past and gone, when she can, by the same means, be again 
brought to the brink of ruin, and the efforts of those who try to 
enchain her will prove as fruitless as they are sinful. Some indeed 
may still have to suffer for her ; but we cannot forget how, of old, 
the blood of Martyrs and the sufferings of Saints spread the knowledge 
of Divine Truth ; and the nature of man is still unchanged. Recent 
persecutions have, in like manner, enabled multitudes duly to 
appreciate the outward aids to devotion, and to realize that they 
are of God and adapted to the nature of man. 

Having dwelt upon the undue interference of the Secular Power 
in the affairs of Christ's Kingdom, it may not unreasonably be asked — 
Is it then desirable that the Church should be "Disestablished"? 
To such a question I would answer — Certainly not If the words 
mean, that the State is to disown the religion of Christ and that 
Kingdom which He founded to be the channel of all spiritual gifts to 
the souls of His people, then I would say — Woe betide our unhappy 
country when such a Disestablishment takes place. 

The " Liberationists' " idea of "Disestablishment" is — that the 
Church should be deprived of her property, and that they should 
participate in the spoil They designate the Church and heu 
property National ; and so, while living as aliens, repudiating her 
doctrine, worship, and discipline, they claim a right, when they 
choose, to participate in her services, not as members of the Spiritual: 
Body, but as belonging to the Body Politic ; and on the same ground 
they claim the right to a participation in her property. They ignore 
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the feet that the Church's temporalities were not bestowed upon her 
by the State, but were the gift of her own faithful children. Such 
being the case, no honest man can have any sympathy with such an 
act of robbery, as he must feel that her property ought to be as sacred 
and secure as that of any person or society in the kingdom ; nay, 
more so, seeing it was an offering bestowed for God's honour and 
glory. What would the dissenting bodies say, were the State to 
seize their property and transfer it to the Church, or use it for 
secular purposes? Would they not regard it as a deliberate and 
iniquitous act of robbery, seeing it was the offerings or legacies of 
their own zealous adherents, and intended strictly for their use? 
But what is the difference between this and the dishonest spoliation 
of the Church ? In this way she has been already drained and 
disestablished far more than enough ; but have the proceeds brought 
any blessing to the participators in the spoil ? Read Mr. Haskoll's 
edition of Spelman's History of Sacrilege, and let not the lesson be 
lost sight of, either by the Liberationists or the State. Look across to 
Ireland. The Church there was for ages trampled under foot by the 
State, and incompetent aliens by it invested with her mitres, so that 
she was unable to exert her proper influence among her people. On 
this ground she was disestablished and despoiled of her property by 
the State. But since that deed was done, has Ireland been more 
peaceable and prosperous ? The recent state of the country speaks 
with an emphasis that ought to make a deep impression ; while the 
gradual revival of spiritual life in the Church proves the fearful injury 
inflicted upon her by State tyranny and repression, — an evil which 
is at the root of much of the disorganization prevailing in the State. 

It should not be overlooked that the Church was never established 
by any Legislative Enactment. She existed as the Church of Christ 
in England, and was established in the affections of the people, ages 
before Parliament had any existence ; and it was, in great measure, 
through her instrumentality that it was established. As the one true 
and rightful Church of Christ in England, Parliament cannot dis- 
establish her. It may rob her of her property ; it may inflict endless 
wrongs upon her; it may ignore her existence; yet still she will 
continue, as heretofore, that portion of the Mystical Body of Christ 
whose home is in England — a position of which no earthly power can 
deprive her, so long as she is true to Him from whom she derives 
her being. She became the " National Church " when she converted 
the Nation to her faith; and when virtue has gone out of her, as it had 
gone out of Heathenism, so that she can no longer hold her own, then 
she will cease to be established. 1 By succumbing to State tyranny 
and repression, and so neglecting the duty she owed to the Nation in 
the past, she has lost much of her influence and her power for good ; 
and, had things still gone on as in the past century and the early portion 
of the present, she would probably long ere this have been shaken from 

1 See "Rationale of Establishment," in Church Review of August ioth, 1878. 
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her moorings. But the threatenings of irreligious statesmen, fifty 
years ago, aroused her from her lethargy and renovated her life. 
The wandering sheep are being steadily recalled to her bosom and 
her pastures. She is no longer the Church of the minority and the 
indifferent. All classes, from the highest to the lowest, are flocking 
back to her Standard, "as doves to their windows." The power to 
inflict wrongs and to disestablish is fast passing away; and she is 
daily growing in vigour and in numbers. 

What we want, to make the Church thoroughly efficient, is to be 
set free, in the sense of Magna Charta, to do the Lord's work in 
the Lord's own way, without the improper and sinful interference of 
State officials in her affairs. That Charter or agreement was entered 
into between the Church and State, at the instigation and through 
the influence of faithful Bishops, for the purpose of securing full 
liberty to the Church to do her appointed work, as the Kingdom of 
Christ, under His Divine guidance, and to prevent any collision 
between the Spiritual and Secular Powers. It was renewed reign 
after reign, and was fully recognized as binding upon the State, until 
Henry VIII. sought, for his own corrupt purposes, to make the 
Church a tool in his hands. Unhappily, his example in this matter 
has been too much followed by his successors, and never more than 
during the present and preceding reigns. The result of the State's 
recent action, however, has been to awaken Churchmen to a sense of 
the. wrongs inflicted upon her by those who know neither what she is, 
nor whence she came. From that intolerable bondage, it is neces- 
sary that she should be delivered ; and her faithful Sons will not now 
rest until she is set free, that is, until the principles of Magna Charta 
are fully recognized and carried out. Towards this result, the un- 
justifiable persecution and imprisonment, together with the threatened 
deprivation of some of her most faithful and devoted Priests by 
a Secular Judge, for no other fault but that of obeying the law of 
Church and State, as authorised and required by the Prayer Book, 
has very greatly contributed. 

This brings me to the important inquiry — Do the Bishops, as a 
Body, now occupy, in relation to the State, the position best for the 
Church, best for themselves, and best for their clergy and people ? 
This question is one of the utmost importance, and requires the most 
serious and thoughtful consideration. Some will say, Bishops having 
had a seat in the Legislature from the earliest times, it would be a 
serious blow to constitutional Government, were they now to be 
deprived of these ancient privileges ; and with this feeling few can 
fail to sympathise. Others again, having an eye to the work of the 
Church, think it would be better for them to be relieved of all 
Legislative responsibilities in secular affairs ; and this equally draws 
forth our sympathy. Unhappily statesmen are too much inclined to 
look upon the Bishops as occupying in Parliament a position in regard 
to the Church which she cannot countenance, namely, that they there 
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represent her, and that in regard to any proposed enactment affecting 
her interests, their sanction is equivalent to hers. Hence, among 
earnest Churchmen there is a deep and growing feeling, that these 
erroneous sentiments are fraught with danger to the Church ; and 
the way in which the Bishops too often use these secular powers is 
calculated to confirm this feeling. For they too frequently seem to 
think that the Church's interests may be sacrificed to the demands 
of political policy, and thus disregard the needs and requirements 
of those over whom they have a Divine Commission to preside. Of 
this, their conduct in regard to the recent unrighteous Burials Bill is 
a sufficient illustration. I will, therefore, here deal with the subject 
in a general way, and at the proper place point out the arrangement 
most likely to meet with the general approval of those who have at 
heart the best interests of Church and State. 

Ages ago, Baronial Privileges were by royal authority attached to 
the estates with which certain Episcopal Sees were endowed antf, 
when installed in their office, their holders were entitled to a seat in 
the House of Lords, to take their part in the national legislatioa 
When education was less prevalent than now, this was a matter of 
the greatest importance to the well-being of die country, and may 
also have been of great use in protecting the Church from the 
oppression of arbitrary rulers. But times are now greatly altered. 
Moreover, when the privilege was originally conferred, there was no 
intention to circumscribe the ecclesiastical rights and authority of 
the Bishops. On the contrary, one leading object of their elevation 
to secular dignity was to promote their legitimate influence, in those 
ages when the Gospel had not yet been able fully to exert its 
"spiritual force in civilization." 1 Their right to exercise their 
heaven-derived authority, in convoking and presiding over their 
Synods, whenever they saw fit, was never questioned. As rulers of 
the Heavenly Kingdom, their rights and privileges were higher and 
infinitely more important than any temporal advantages issuing from 
royal favour and patronage, though these were certainly not without 
their value in those times of ignorance and oppression. 

Nor is it less important to keep in mind, that their privileges as 
Peers were never intended to constitute them in any degree repre- 
sentatives of the clergy or of the Church in Parliament Their seats in 
the House of Lords were conferred upon them solely as Barons, to 
assist in the national legislation ; and they are no more representa- 
tives of the clergy than the Lay Peers are representatives of the 
Commons, however much the world, when desirous of using them as 
its tools, may flatter them by advocating such an unwarrantable 
theory. There was a time when the Legislature consisted of the' 
Bishops, representatives of the clergy, and the Nobility with some of 

1 See a valuable paper read at the American Convention of 1877, by the Rev. 
Dr. Ewer, of S. Ignatius, New York, and printed in the Eclectic for January 
1878. 
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the gentry. Now, however, the clergy are put aside, and legislation is 
conducted without their assistance ; and I can see no reason why it 
may not equally well be conducted without the Bishops, it being 
understood that Parliament shall not interfere with ecclesiastical 
legislation, but leave it to Convocation, assisted in secular matters 
by a Lay Church Council. That the Bishops are not intended to 
represent the Church is clear from the fact that they do not all get 
into the House, but are called up in their turri. Some Dioceses are, 
therefore, always unrepresented. Yet the World's idea that the 
Church is already represented by the Bishops in Parliament is one of 
the main reasons assigned for preventing the revival of the Synodical 
action of the Church. Were all the Bishops uniformly faithful to the 
Church in their Parliamentary proceedings, the World would soon 
begin to give vent to very different sentiments. But how can they be 
united and faithful to the Church? They are not appointed by her; 
but by a Premier, who might possibly be a Dissenter, who has been a 
Jew, or may be an Infidel: and, be he what he may, in nine cases out 
of ten, he does not select the men whom the Church would herself 
choose. He is, for the most part, guided by policy, and looks out for 
men likely to support his political views, or men who will at least be in 
accord with the mind of the world. It was thus that, in former days, 
the State ill-used the Church's heart and soul, " stopping up the 
avenues of spiritual life, warmth, and motion; restricting, enfeebling, 
and corrupting it." This it did by " thrusting into her offices " a 
" multitude of carnal-minded rulers and teachers." x Of the present 
times I wish to say but little. But a succession of appointments of 
men whom the Church never would have chosen, was lately made 
by a Premier of whom better things might have been expected. This 
mode of appointment can only be described rightly as a tyrannous 
encroachment on the rights of the Church and Churchmen ; and it 
is to be hoped that the day is not distant when a Premier, having a 
correct estimate of the true character of the Church, may be found 
to set her free from the bondage imposed by Henry VIIL, and allow 
her to exercise her indefeasible right of choosing her own rulers. 
But to return ; there can be no doubt that the power and influence 
of the Bishops for good would be greatly increased were most of them 
relieved from Parliamentary duties. In the majority of cases, it is an 
unnecessary encroachment upon their time : while upon some minds 
it has a corrupting influence. Their elevation in the world is, in 
such cases, not calculated to foster in themselves the grace of 
humility, nor the practice of self-sacrifice and self-denial. On the 
other hand, were they to devote their whole energies to their high 
and holy duties, and to the revival of spiritual life in the Church, 
they would find that just in proportion to its growth, would reverence 
for their own persons and office be deepened. Their proper seats as 
Bishops, for all Ecclesiastical purposes, are in their Synods — Diocesan, 
1 See Gladstone's "Historical Remarks on the Royal Supremacy," pp. 64, 65. 
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Provincial, and National. With these the State has no right to 
interfere. They appertain wholly to the Heavenly Kingdom; and in 
them, the Archbishop, or Bishop, as the case may be, is the. Sovereign 
Prince. 

So again, their Baronial privileges have proved a great evil, by their 
tendency to promote, among the authorities of the State and among 
the Bishops themselves, mistaken ideas as to their mutual relations. 
The State seems to regard the Church as a creation of its own, and 
so claims the right to dictate to her as it pleases, while the Bishops, 
forgetting their Divine mission, too readily succumb to its dictation. 
I believe I am not exaggerating when I say that this has been at the 
root of much of the secular oppression which the English Church has 
had to endure. The " Scottish Kirk " is as much the Establishment 
in the North as the Church is in England ; but it has had no Bishops 
or " ministers " in Parliament, and consequently it has been left free 
to regulate its own affairs and to carry out its own system of Govern- 
ment as to doctrine, worship, and discipline. No attempt has been 
made by the State to trample it under foot, or in any degree to de- 
prive it of its independence. For it has all along set its face against 
State encroachments, and so to this day it has retained its freedom. 
The State appointments to the Episcopal office, and the Bishops being 
in Parliament, have led that body, in direct violation of the Constitu- 
tional relations of Church and State, to arrogate to itself the right to 
legislate for the Church according to its pleasure, without the slightest 
regard to the wishes and the Authority of the Church herself, to whom, 
of right, the whole power belongs. 

Another most unhappy result of the elevation of the Bishops to the 
status of temporal Peers is — that it leads to a great waste of their 
precious time, and sadly interferes with their higher and holier duties. 
If they do take any active part in Parliamentary legislation, they must 
be every year for months absent from their Dioceses, and consequently 
work requiring to be done will accumulate, and much of it must be 
hopelessly put aside for good. Hence, within the memory of the 
present generation, Confirmations of 1,000 to 1,500 candidates at 
one time, performed in a most irreverent manner, were the current 
practice. Hence, too, unopened letters found their way into the 
waste-paper basket 

Further, their position as Peers has a tendency to draw an unsocial 
line of demarcation between them and their Clergy, to say nothing of 
the people, which cannot fail to weaken in some degree that mutual 
sympathy which ought ever to subsist between the higher and lower 
orders of the Priesthood. A Bishop should be large-minded, and 
associate with all ranks as circumstances require. He should hear 
what all have to say, that he may have opportunity of learning as well 
as teaching, and so be able to regulate his action as the needs of the 
Church seem to require. This is very different from being unduly 
influenced by a particular class. Such an influence tends to make 
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him narrow-minded and ready to accept as true the popular negations 
of a heterodox Protestantism, and to reject the Catholic Faith and 
Apostolic principles, together with the Primitive Ritual which through 
the eye carried that Faith and those principles home to the hearts of 
the people, for no other reason than that fashion, directed by an igno- 
rant world, is against them. The Scottish Bishops do not occupy the 
secular position held by their English brethren, but I am bold to say 
that their Office and persons are not less revered; nor is their influence 
for good less powerful. 

Then again, it is of the utmost importance to keep in mind that 
Parliament no longer, as in past days, consists exclusively of 
members of the Church. It has now ceased to have a religious 
character, as its members in both Houses may be of any religion or of 
none. This clearly shows that all Ecclesiastical Legislation ought to 
proceed from the Church's own Synods, assisted in Secular matters by 
the counsel of her Communicant Laity. There it is the right and the 
province of Bishops to preside ; and when they, in this particular, 
rightly fulfil their Divine Mission, they will, as a rule, have no desire 
to occupy a seat in the House of Lords, but will rather feel thankful 
to be delivered from that drag on their time and their usefulness. 

There is still another point, closely connected with the preceding, 
that requires special notice. The position of the Bishops, as Members 
of the House of Lords, stands now on a very different footing from 
what it formerly did. Originally, and down to a recent period, a con- 
siderable portion of them were, as already stated, Peers of Parliament 
by virtue of Baronial rights. But now their Baronial estates have 
passed from them into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and their Baronial rights have been set aside by Act of Parliament ; 
though I am informed that the estates are being gradually reconveyed, 
and that this has actually been done in the case of Canterbury. The 
Bishops, with a few exceptions, sit now in the House of Lords, 
not by Baronial right, but by a kind of Parliamentary sufferance. 
For though several new Sees have been created, only the same 
number of Bishops are admitted to the House. Those who were pre- 
viously supposed to have a Baronial title, are in turn put aside to 
make room for the occupants of these new Sees ; and seniority super- 
sedes Baronial right. The only exceptions are the two Archbishops 
and the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Durham, who retain 
their ancient privilege and right. In all other cases that privilege and 
right has been set aside by Act of Parliament, and their presence in 
the House is now only by what may be described as an ungracious 
tolerance. Such a position cannot be particularly gratifying to them- 
selves. Moreover, as it affords a plea for Parliamentary interference 
with matters wholly out of its province, no thoughtful person can fail 
to see that the sooner the relations of those Bishops with State legis- 
lation are put an end to, the better it will be both for themselves and 
for the Church. Of this some of those Bishops seem to have become 
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sensible. For they rarely leave their Dioceses to take their Seats in 
Parliament— not even when important Church questions are im- 
properly introduced there, as witness the absence of fifteen in 1877, 
when the attempt was being made to get Parliament to sanction the 
desecration of the Church's consecrated graveyards. Their absence, 
however, has been since explained, in some measure, by the fact that 
when that sacrilegious Act, three years later, was passed, only six or 
seven of our Fathers had the moral courage to raise their voices or 
vote against it 

The evils resulting from their Parliamentary privileges, if such they 
can be called, are greatly aggravated by the long and unrighteous 
suppression of the Synodical action of the Church. This indeed is at 
the foundation of all existing difficulties. The Church must, from time 
to time, have laws provided to meet changing circumstances; and 
when, through State tyranny, she was rendered powerless to provide 
them for herself, the Civil Legislature stepped in and supplied them 
for her — caring little and knowing less how far they were adapted to 
her real wants. Through the arbitrary suppression of the Church's 
Synods by the State, to whose dictation the Bishops too readily suc- 
cumbed at the outset, they were practically separated from their legiti- 
mate counsellors, and thus, in all matters pertaining to her life and 
well-being, they became dependent on men untrained to deal with 
sacred subjects, and unable to decide what would best meet the 
Church's wants, and those of her members. They entirely overlooked 
the important fact that they had no right to deal in Parliament with 
any question affecting the life and well-being of the Church, or the 
interests or duties of the clergy, without previously ascertaining their 
minds on the points at issue, through the medium of the Convo- 
cations and Synods of the Church. But in past days the Bishops 
considered this a matter of no moment, as they could have the 
opinion of their Peers, which they regarded as of far more value 
than the judgment of Professionals, however learned in Scriptural 
and Canon Law. Thus they were, and still are I regret to say, 
often unduly influenced by their surroundings. To use words of 
the present learned Premier, they became so enamoured with " the 
blandishments of Delilah " that they too readily accepted " these illu- 
sory, and even at length unjust compensations for the silent decay and 
overthrow of the Church's natural defences." But the recent pro- 
ceedings of the novel and unconstitutional Parliamentary Courts 
would seem to have opened their eyes, and we may not now un- 
reasonably look for wiser action on their part in the future. Since, 
indeed, the revival of Church life began to make itself felt, much has 
been done by Congresses, Conferences, and other meetings of Bishops 
conjointly with their Clergy and Laity, to diminish this great evil, and 
to pave the way for the revival of Diocesan and other Synods. To 
some extent their Lordships have been enabled more clearly to com- 
prehend the true bearings of Church questions. No one, however, 
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could read the speeches of the Northern Primate in his Convocation 
of 1878 without being deeply impressed with the deteriorating and 
injurious effects upon some minds of Parliamentary relations, and the . 
consequent need of a complete revival of the Church's own true 
organization. Not, indeed, until Synods have been revived, and the 
large proportion of the Bishops have been relieved from Parliamen- 
tary duties, and thereby delivered from Parliamentary associations and 
dictation, will they be able to resume, in all its reality, their official 
connection with their Clergy. When Synods — Diocesan, Provincial, 
and National — are revived, then will Ecclesiastical legislation pro- 
ceed from its proper source, and so command the respect and obedi- 
ence of all the faithful — Laity as well as Clergy. The Bishops will 
then have fewer distractions, and more leisure to devote to their appro- 
priate spiritual duties, as the chief Rulers of the Church. In their work 
they will carry with them a corresponding weight and influence ; and 
the result will then certainly be unity of sentiment and action among 
all the members of the Church, with a proportionate growth of 
spiritual life. 



That we may be able to form a correct estimate of the value to the 
Church of the Episcopal seats in the House of Lords in the past, it 
will be necessary to notice some of the legislation affecting both her 
temporal and spiritual interests ; and I much fear the result will not 
enable us to form a high estimate of the protection she has derived 
from the Parliamentary action of her Bishops. 

To go back to the Legislative Union of England and Scotland in the 
year 1 707, the Scottish Presbyterians, before assenting to it, got an Act 
of a Security " for the preservation of the Establishment, as it then 
existed ; and a similar Act could not then be refused to the Church 
of England. But the Bishops of that day were so blind to her 
interests, that no provision was made to prevent the Scottish Presby- 
terian Representatives from voting on questions specially affecting 
the Church's interests. There may have been a sort of promise 
required to do nothing against the Church. But the value of that 
promise was not long ago illustrated by Mr. Jenkins, the member for 
Dundee. In more recent times, when Irish Roman Catholics and 
English Nonconformists were admitted to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the same indifference to consequences was manifested by our 
Episcopal legislators. Not a single effort was made by them to pro- 
tect the Church from the adverse votes of men naturally opposed to 
her interests, and ready, as opportunity might offer, to subvert her 
principles. By their instrumentality, as might reasonably have been 
expected, many measures adverse to her interests have been carried. 1 

1 Very recently, that most generous Dissenter — Mr. Jenkins — moved that the 
House of Commons should take into its own hands the settlement of the Doctrine 
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In other cases, majorities in the House of Commons have been 
obtained by them, auguring portentous events in the future. They 
have gone far already to " disestablish" the Church, as we shall have 
occasion soon to show. When the Bishops saw such radical changes 
effected in the constitution of Parliament, the least they ought to 
have done was to secure to the Church the restoration of her own 
indefeasible and constitutional right of legislating for herself by means 
of her own Synods, restricting Parliament to the giving of legal force 
to her Acts, instead of originating Acts for her, for which, as they 
ought to have seen, its altered constitution utterly unfitted it, what- 
ever might have been said in its defence, when all its members were 
communicants in the Church. 

Bills ruinous to the Church's interests have indeed been constantly 
introduced and carried through Parliament, while the Bishops looked 
on with the utmost indifference, apparently unconscious of the 
wrongs that were being inflicted, or the evil done. To give an 
instance; about the middle of last century, two Incumbents — 
pluralities and non-residence being then the rule — found it trouble- 
some to collect their rents and tithes, while the Patron, no doubt, 
considered it worth his while to undertake the labour fpr them, and 
get possession of the property. An agreement was accordingly 
entered into, to hand all over to the Patron, on condition of his 
undertaking to pay in ail time coming the then value. In that 
agreement it was asserted tJiat the income could never amount to more 
than the sum specified therein, nor u was there any prospect of making 
any further advantage thereof " Such was the agreement; and the 
Patron forthwith applied to Parliament for an Act to confirm it, he 
paying the expenses. This Act was carried through without, so far 
as appears, the knowledge or consent of the Ordinary, yet no bar to 
this extraordinary arrangement was interposed by the Bishops in the 
House of Lords. The result now is — that the Patron reaps from this 
Act of Parliament over ^1000 a year, while the two Clergymen 
derive from their Benefices less than an ordinary Curates Stipend 
byjQ$o or £40 a year ! 7 No blame attaches to the present Patron. 
He is a good man ; and if the case were properly laid before him. I 
cannot doubt but that he would feel himself bound in duty to raise 
the respective incomes to at least ^300 a year : and in that case he 
would still reap from the " Agreement" and the " Act" a benefit of 
not less than J£6oo a year. In these days, when efforts are beingf 
made to augment small livings, it is to be hoped these two Parishes 
will not be overlooked. 

Then again, a Bill — George IV. Cap. 94 — was introduced and 

and Ritual of the Church of Christ in England ! Such is the liberality, charity* 
and humility of the new Gospel based, not upon Divine Revelation and Catholic 
Testimony, but upon undisciplined private judgment \ 

7 
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carried through Parliament by the Archbishop of the day — Manners 
Sutton — to confirm and legalize an abuse of Patronage, which had 
been previously practised illegally and surreptitiously ', and which, but 
for this act and its episcopal sanction, most men now would have 
regarded as simoniacal. The Act virtually converted the Patron's 
Trust into a Proprietary Right, by authorizing him, if he chose, to 
reserve the Cure of Souls for some stripling — a son or other relative — 
by presenting some Priest to it for a given number of years, or until 
the stripling was ordained, when the said Priest was bound by legal 
deed to resign or pay a ruinous penalty — no matter how unfit the 
youth might be for such a responsible charge. In those days, as is 
well known, any one well backed up by wealth or rank could obtain 
Orders. 1 Parents then did not hesitate to force their children, 
though they had no vocation, to take Orders if there was a " good 
living " at their disposal. It was regarded no otherwise than as a 
provision for a younger son ; and though that son might afterwards 
prove more suited for a sportsman than a Priest, no matter, the 
father was peremptory and the parish was at his mercy. I could 
tell some sad tales, for which this act — this shameful perversion of the 
right of Patronage — has to answer ; but I forbear. The Act virtually 
transferred the Church's property to private hands, and made the cure 
of souls a secondary and trifling matter : and this sad abuse received 
its legal sanction, at the hands of the Primate of all England, sup- 
ported by his Suffragans ! The Bishops do not now so frequently, as 
was formerly the case, yield to the pressure of interest, and ordain 
men destitute of all qualification. StUl the result of Post-Reformation 
legislation has been to establish in the mind of Patrons the idea that 
their Patronage is not a Trust, for the exercise of which they will 
have to answer to God, but a Property, which they are free to turn to 
the best account, — by reservation for sons or relatives, by selling 
the " next presentation/' in other words pocketing three-fourths of 
the income during the incumbent's life, or disposing of the 
" Advowson," as may best suit their convenience and their interest. 
All this misuse and abuse of Church Property has taken place and 
acquired legal sanction, while the Bishops had seats in the legislature, 
and yet they have never offered any real or effective opposition to it, 
but, on the contrary, are greatly responsible for it. Of what use 
then to the Church are their seats in the House of Lords? It 
would, however, be unfair not to mention here the effort of the 
present Bishop of Peterborough to put an end to some of the 

1 The last Duchess of Gordon had a protege* whom she wished to get ordained, 
and with that view sent him to a Scotch Bishop, who, on examining him, found 
him utterly incompetent. The kind-hearted Duchess then sent him to an English 
Bishop with a commendatory letter in which she expressed an anxious hope that, 
though he was not very bright, his Lordship would overlook his deficiencies and do 
her the favour to ordain him. His defects accordingly proved no bar ; and he was 
ordained. This is a well authenticated fact ; and such cases were in those days by 
no means uncommon. 
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more grievous abuses of Patronage. Though defeated at the time, 
it is to be hoped that the day of amendment is not far off. A 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed to make a limited inquiry 
and to report. That report has been published. It recommends 
certain restrictions of abuse ; but it would be out of place here to 
criticise them. I will only say, before any decisive action is taken, 
the Church as a body ought to be consulted. If this were done, we 
might then fairly look for a satisfactory result : but without such 
consultation, it is vain to hope that Parliament will be able to 
devise a thoroughly satisfactory arrangement. 

To come nearer to our own times : — From the second year of 
William IV. to the tenth year of her present Majesty — a period of 
about fifteen years — no less than Sixty-seven Acts, having an Ecclesias- 
tical character, were passed. Of these, One had reference to Scotland, 
Three to the Colonies, Fourteen to Ireland, and Forty-nine to 
England ! Of these last, Twenty to Twenty-five, at the least, were 
of such an Ecclesiastical character, that they ought to have been 
submitted to the Church for her sanction, before being dealt with by 
Parliament. Not a few of them are of a most mischievous character, 
and never could have- received Synodical approval. But Ministry 
after Ministry resisted the revival of Convocation, on the ground, no 
doubt, that Parliament had no difficulty in settling questions about 
which it knew little or nothing; whereas, if they had been submitted 
to those who better understood their true character and what was 
really needed, the decision, though more in accordance with right, 
might have been less easily arrived at, and less likely to please the 
world. 

I have not been able to obtain a complete list of the Acts affecting 
the Church since the tenth year of Queen Victoria to the present 
time ; nor is it of much importance, as space will not allow me to do 
more than briefly direct attention to a few of the more prominent, 
whose tendency is to undermine the influence of the Church, change 
the character of her institutions, and give effect to the claims of her 
enemies, while the Bishops have taken no precautions to counteract 
the evil. Numerous Bills have, from time to time, been introduced, 
whose object was to weaken and eventually set aside the claim of 
the Church to occupy the position of the " Establishment " ; and if 
things go on at the same rate for a little longer there will be no need 
of Church or Liberationist Associations for the accomplishment of 
that object. Parliament, aided as it has been by the Bishops, will 
soon leave no other course open, unless a speedy check is given to 
the prevalent line of action. The Standard, which no doubt considers 
itself an infallible authority, sagely tells us that the Church " deserves 
the title of the National Church by her faithful discharge of duties 
entrusted to her by the State." It is not at ail necessary that she be 
the Church of Christ, according to this theory, nor that she discharge 
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the "duties entrusted to her" by her Divine Founder and King* 
No. Any heretical Sect founded by man, for the purpose of enabling 
him to climb the ramparts of Heaven, without entering by the Door, 
may on this principle be the National Church. Mr. Forster, in his 
wonderful speech delivered in the presence of many Liberationists, 
tells them, that he does not wish disestablishment, because he 
" regards the Clergy as the paid Servants of the State* 1 and so " the 
Clergyman must stand ready to offer the Rites of the Church to all 
comers" and " all comers are entitled to demand these Rites " // Such 
is the idea of Church Discipline, resulting from the Bishops having 
Seats in the House of Lords, and allowing Parliament to traduce and 
nullify the Church's Divine System of Government and discipline ! 
For, according to this very liberal supporter of the Establishment, if 
" Sacerdotalism " — any claim, that is, of Divine Authority to ministei 
the Word and Sacraments — were to be put forward, involving, as it 
necessarily would, discipline and consequently the rejection of the 
unworthy from her Ordinances, then Mr. Forster would be ready to 
go in for "disestablishment"! 1 We should be glad to know from 
Mr. Forster when the State became so liberal as to pay the Clergy. 
History tells us that the State robbed the Church of Fifty millions 
of her property, but we have yet to learn what endowment it ever 
conferred upon her. Could such ideas have gained a footing had the 
Bishops faithfully carried out the discipline and principles of the 
Church, instead of succumbing to the world, through their relation, 
to it as Peers of Parliament 1 

We need not go back to look at the treatment which the Church 
of Scotland received at the hands of William III., when she was, at 
the point of the sword, driven out into the wilderness, and a modern 
Sect put into possession of her property ; nor is it needful to dwell 
on the fearful persecution to which her clergy and people were 
subjected, when it was made a crime for any one to be present at a 
service conducted in the presence of more than four persons besides 
the Clergyman's family — treatment, which drew forth no united 
protest from the English Episcopate. But it is of the greatest 
importance that we inquire what efforts our Bishops have ever made 
to uphold the unity of the Mystical Body of Christ, or what steps 
they have taken to maintain discipline, so that the heterodox among 
their clergy could not with impunity promote and encourage schism 
at home or abroad. If rendered powerless by State oppression to 
use their own heaven- derived authority to punish those guilty of 
what S. Paul describes as the deadly sin of schism, did they, as in 
other things, seek Parliamentary powers ? No ! Many Archbishops 
and Bishops, to do them justice, have expressed their personal dis- 
approval of such acts on the part of their clergy, but no effective 

1 See Standard of 8th January, 1878. 
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steps were ever taken to punish or put a stop to the offence. We 
see by the papers that clergymen of defective faith and principles 
countenance and hold communion with schismatical bodies in 
England, and even take part in their services; while others go to 
Scotland and do their utmost to injure the Church there by similar 
conduct, without, in either case, being called to account by their 
Bishops, or subjected to any penalty. Bishop Beckles assumes the 
position of a schismatical Bishop in Scotland, and, though condemned 
by the voice of Convocation, is actually allowed to retain a cure of souls 
in the Church of England ! ! Dean Stanley, too, the late occupant 
of the " Peculiar " of Westminster, was wont to go to Scotland, and 
there ignore the Church, while he officiated in the Kirks and held 
communion with the Orange Establishment. In its pulpits he made 
a point of perverting the reasoning of Bishop Lightfoot's ill-judged 
and misleading Essay, and so laboured to confirm the adherents of 
the Kirk in their mistaken belief that its Ministers have valid orders, 
and so have authority from Christ to minister the Word and Sacra- 
ments. 1 Unhappily such cases as the above are of too frequent 
occurrence, and a grievous wrong is thereby inflicted on the Scottish 
Church, in which her English sister indirectly participates. It would 
surely be no easy matter to give a more striking illustration of the 
" Misgovernment " from which the English Church so greatly suffers ; 
and it is all the more striking, seeing that, with any capacity for 
government, it could easily be remedied. 

But in dealing with home matters — when the Divorce Acts were 
passed, it may well be asked, where were the Bishops ? Matrimony 
is a holy estate instituted by God in the time of man's innocency. 
He created Man — male and female, clearly indicating that the two 
were to be inseparably one. Accordingly when God brought the 
woman to the man, He said, — " This is now bone of My bones, and 
flesh of My flesh, therefore shall a man leave father and mother and 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh." Our Blessed 
Lord confirms this when He says, — "What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder " — words which the Church 
most solemnly introduces into the Marriage Service, showing thereby 
how she understands them. Our Lord, moreover, further dignified 
it, by making it a type or symbol of the indissoluble union which 
subsists between Himself and His Spouse — the Church. For these 
reasons the Church has always regarded Matrimony as a union which 

1 The Dean's persistent efforts thus to injure the Scottish Church drew forth 
an able refutation of Bishop Lightfoot's injudicious essay from the Bishop of 
S. Andrews. But the misfortune is, it will be carefully avoided by the large propor- 
tion of those whose views are the result of traditional prejudice, and deceptive 
reasoning, such as the late Dean's. Surely some effective step ought to be taken by 
the English Episcopate to put a stop to such schismatical proceedings as those of 
the Dean and Bishop Beckles, and other like-minded Clergy. 
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cannot be dissolved so long as both contracting parties are alive, 
owing to her conviction that this is the will and the law of God. 

Now by the Divorce Acts the law of England has been put in 
opposition to the law of God and the law of the Church, — all three 
being up to that time perfectly in accord. This novel law is a 
disgrace to our Church and our country. It is an encouragement 
to the sin of adultery, that divorced persons should be allowed to 
marry while husband and wife are both alive. The clergy could not 
be compelled to profane the Marriage Service by uniting persons 
contrary to the law of God. For no upright minded Priest would 
be a party to such a profanation. But they are unable to resist the 
profanation of their churches, because this outrageous law compels 
them to be thrown open for such a purpose to the violation of God's 
honour and glory. Now when this wicked Act was passed, what 
did the Bishops do ? Did they as one man oppose it as a violation 
of the Divine law of marriage ? Individuals among them did indeed 
stoutly resist its being carried, but some sided with the World, and 
others stood aloof. Had they all presented themselves and acted as 
one man, this debasing and licentious piece of legislation would 
never have received the seal of Royalty. Here, too, we have it 
illustrated how one downward step leads to another. God's law 
having been once violated, the craving of an irreligious world for 
license in such matters is not satisfied. It has accordingly been 
proposed again and again to extend this kind of legislation, by the 
repeated introduction of Bills to legalize the marriage of those who, 
by the Divine sanction of Matrimony, stand in the relation to each 
other of Brother and Sister, that is, Brother and Sister in law, 
as they are usually designated, because brought into this close 
relationship, not by the law of generation, but by an equally sacred 
and binding law of God — that of Matrimonial affinity. Were such 
an Act to receive legislative sanction, it would, to a fearful extent, 
destroy the peace of families, and introduce no end of evils both 
moral and domestic — the necessary result of setting at nought the 
law of God, ordained by Him for the express purpose of promot- 
ing man's domestic peace and happiness, and in its measure and 
degree, his moral training for a higher and holier life. Now have 
the Bishops, with united energy, set their faces against such a 
measure? I venture to say that, had they done so, the proposal 
would not so often have been pressed upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment, or have received anything approaching the amount of support 
it has obtained. 

Further. When the Bill was introduced, at the instigation of 
Dissenters, to rob the Church of her ancient inheritance of Church 
Rates, and to throw the whole burden of maintaining the Fabrics of 
the Church and the Churchyards upon her own members, did the 
Bishops take any pains to secure justice to Churchmen or the 
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Church ? This was a preliminary step towards " Disestablishment." 
It flowed from a recognition of the fact, that the Church had, 
whether through her own fault or that of the State, or both, lost a 
large number of her members : and from this it might not unreason- 
ably have been deduced, that she had, therefore, no right to claim 
their pecuniary support, nor they her spiritual gifts. This unjust 
and one-sided Act recognized the former, not altogether on sound 
principles — because Rates were a charge upon property, and did 
not properly speaking come out of any one's pocket — but the other, 
contrary to every principle of moral rectitude, it entirely ignored. 
No provision was made by the Act, nor was any such vigorously 
advocated by the Bishops, to protect the Clergy from being held 
personally responsible for the repair of their churches. 

But this was the least important evil For Dissenters, while 
wishing to be released from all obligation to pay their legitimate 
debts to the Church, yet desired to retain a control over her affairs, 
in order that they might be able more effectually to mar, injure, and 
retard her work in winning the people back to her bosom. Now, 
to secure protection against this ruthless interference with her 
spiritual work, what efforts were made by the Spiritual Peers ? 
Dissenters, now as before, claim the right of attending Vestry Meet- 
ings, for the purpose of taking part in the appointment of Church- 
wardens and Sidesmen, of being themselves appointed to those 
offices, and of otherwise interfering in Church affairs. The right to 
exercise these privileges they lost when they withdrew from the 
Communion of the Church. The only plea they could ever after- 
wards put forward to justify such a claim, was based upon their 
having to pay Church Rates ; and even that they could never have 
urged, had the State not succeeded in getting the Bishops to allow 
Ecclesiastical discipline to die out while these things were going on. 
When, however, this burden was removed from their shoulders, their 
claim, even on this low ground, had no basis whatever to rest upon, 
and, in justice alike to Churchmen and the Church, the Bill ought 
to have set it aside. But no ! The moral sense of the Nation had, 
for a time, become so debased, that Dissenters might have anything 
they chose to claim, right or wrong, while Churchmen's rights were 
wholly ignored. A feeling of grievance might, not unreasonably, be 
aroused in the minds of those who had become aliens from the 
Church, but, had this feeling been based upon upright principle, it 
would have led them to comprehend the wrong they sought to 
inflict upon others, by interfering in the affairs of the Church. They 
would at once have seen, that none could have a right to attend and 
vote at Vestries, save bond fide communicant Churchmen. On the 
same principle the Bishops were bound in duty to see that none else 
were permitted to have any voice in their proceedings. The Act, 
based as it is upon principles of injustice, would never have been 
allowed to pass in its present form, had the Bishops done their duty 
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as Legislators. The theory upon which action seems now to be 
taken is that Dissenters may have grievances and be entitled to 
relief, but that members of the " Establishment " have no rights, and 
therefore may be trampled under foot by the State whenever and 
however it pleases. Accordingly Acts are not based upon the 
principle of right, but upon party views and feelings. Since the 
passing of the Act with which I am now dealing, it is a well-known 
fact, that Dissenting majorities at some Vestry meetings have claimed 
the right of interfering with and counteracting Church work, although 
such intrusion into matters that concern them not is without a single 
justifying plea. As a further evidence of such improper meddling 
with things altogether out of the province of Parliament, a Bill was 
recently brought in, whose object was to sanction a "Board" of 
heretics and schismatics, under the designation of parishioners, to 
regulate the Services of the Church ! Can State presumption well 
go further? Nay, but when the enlightened Mr. Jenkins gets 
Parliament to "settle the Ritual of the Church," these "Boards" 
will have an important work to do, for which they will be specially 
fitted ! ! 

The fact that Parliament has passed a Burials Bill, backed up by 
the two Archbishops and eight or nine of their Brethren on the 
Bench, while eight or nine, through indifference, stood aloof, and 
only six or seven zealously opposed it, is surely a remarkable evidence 
of the danger to the Church, resulting from the Bishops having seats in 
the House of Lords. For no thoughtful person can regard that Bill 
otherwise than as dishonest, unrighteous, sacrilegious, and unconstitu- 
tional. It is another step in the same direction, and of similar 
character as the above. Its object is to gratify political dissenters at 
the expense of the Church, and to pave the way for a more wholesale 
robbery, under the designation of " Disestablishment." It seems 
strange that the Bishops should be so blind or so indifferent as to 
allow themselves to be made parties to such an unprincipled line of 
action, and, in so doing, to regard themselves as sage politicians — 
their wisdom being to follow the guidance of the world. 

We cannot possibly hide from ourselves the fact, that we owe the 
success of this revolutionary and vicious diplomacy to the unfaithful- 
ness of the two Primates and their time-serving followers, who, in- 
stead of vindicating the Church's rights, as they were bound in 
honour and duty to do, went over to the enemy's camp, and led the 
onslaught against their own troops. For they utterly disregarded the 
feelings and principles of the 15,500 of their clergy who protested 
against the passing of any such Burials Bill. I hold that no words 
can adequately characterise their conduct in this instance. The 
Primate, in replying to a letter from the Rev. F. C. Hingeston 
Randolph, asserted that " it is inherent in the office of Bishops that 
it is their duty to guide rather than to follow those over whom they 
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are placed." Yes! His Grace can adopt and take his stand on 
Popish theories when they accord with his own self-will ; but if he 
had been trained in sound Christian principles, he would have known 
that autocratic authority was not given to Bishops by the Divine Head 
of the Church, and that the Primitive Bishops never took it upon 
themselves to act upon such a presumption. No. Their rule was — 
"Let nothing be done without the Bishops and Presbytery" They 
accordingly assembled their Presbyters in Synod, listened to their 
counsel, and were mostly guided by it ; and they had the happiness 
of seeing that their combined action secured the Divine blessing on 
their work. But what blessing can attend the isolated action of the 
Primate and his Episcopal following in their desecration of our church- 
yards ? It is a remarkable fact that nearly all the Bishops who voted 
for the Bill, including the Primate, were destitute of all experience in 
parochial work. But whether their action proceeded from incompe- 
tence to realize its perilous consequences, or from partizan political 
motives, it is equally inexcusable, and cannot fairly be described 
otherwise than as an act of unfaithfulness to the cause which, at 
every peril, they were bound in honour and in duty to uphold, and as 
a deep and cruel wrong to the parochial clergy — the real holders of 
the trust — whose protest they so heedlessly disregarded. That the 
responsibility for this Act rested with the Archbishops and their 
Episcopal followers was distinctly asserted by the late Lord Beacons- 
field, when in the House of Lords he stated that, though opposed to 
the principles of the Bill, he declined to move in the matter, as the 
Primate had already surrendered all to the enemy. That the Bill 
was merely a political move, is evident from the fact that the Clergy of 
the Church of England were almost unanimously opposed to the sur- 
render of our churchyards, that the faithful laity generally disapproved 
of their desecration, and that the religious Dissenters were perfectly 
content with the charity shown them by the Church in the past. 
The Bishops, therefore, who acquiesced in such a vicious measure 
were, without any justifiable reason, guilty of a sinful surrender of the 
Church's inheritance and rights. But for their time-serving policy, 
such a Bill could never have had the slightest chance of being passed 
by the Legislature. 

I. But rightly to estimate the Act we must look at its character ; 
and no one who does so can come to any other conclusion than that 
it is dishonest and unrighteous. For, in the first place, its object is to 
rob the Church of her property and her rights, and to hand them over 
to others who have not the shadow of a claim to them, seeing the 
churchyards are hers equally with the sacred temples in them, by a 
prescription, in the majority of cases, of more than a thousand years ; 
and, in the next place, because the Bill was based upon a false 
assumption, surreptitiously put forward by Lord Selborne when in- 
troducing it in the House of Lords — namely, that all persons have a 
Civil Right of burial in our churchyards. Those who know anything 
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of the true principles and past history of the Church (and Lord Sel- 
borne is not ignorant of them) are well aware that this assertion is 
utterly without foundation. This right belongs only to those who, 
at the time of their death, are in full communion with the Church. 
Canon Trevor, in his letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, has very clearly 
stated this matter. He says (p. 8) — " The civil right in this case was 
a fiction invented for the occasion. There can be no civil rights in 
things consecrated to God. The very essence of consecration is the 
extinction of civil right. The Churchyard is ' God's acre ' ; the fee is 
vested in the incumbent as persona ecclesice, and all rights in it are 
henceforth Ecclesiastical. Christian Burial is a ministration of the 
Church; it is an act of worship in the Communion of Saints. The 
right is in the deceased, not in, the surviving representatives ; it de- 
pends on his Ecclesiastical status. The unbaptized, the excommuni- 
cate, and the suicide have no right, because they are not in visible 
fellowship with the Church." 

I know not how I can better describe the character of the Bill, so 
stoutly supported by the Primate, than by the following illustration : 
— Were I to claim an equal interest in his Grace's bank account, 
and were the bank to recognize my claim and cash my cheques as 
readily as his own, would he not consider it a dishonest conspiracy, 
on the part of the bank and myself, to rob him of his property ? But 
wherein, I ask, does this differ from his Grace's conspiracy with the 
State to rob the Church of her undoubted exclusive right to her own 
churchyards and to hand them over to her enemies — the political 
dissenters and all heretics? I cannot conceive how any upright- 
minded person can regard the whole action otherwise than dishonest 
and in the highest degree unprincipled. 

II. Again. The Bill was passed for the purpose of authorizing a 
sacrilegious robbery and profanation of our Consecrated Burial Grounds, 
and how can we regard it otherwise than as an insult to the Divine 
Majesty ? Our churchyards were given to the Church and have been 
set apart to their sacred purpose by a solemn religious service, and 
thereby dedicated to God for ever, to be the receptacle of the re- 
mains of His faithful children. What greater insult, therefore, could 
the Bishops of the Church offer to Him from Whom they hold their 
commission, than that of allowing infidels and heretics of every kind 
and degree to come into those sacred grounds and hold in them such 
services as they please ? Those of the Bishops, therefore, who did 
not oppose the Bill, did virtually countenance and promote this 
sacrilege. They did practically announce to the world, that each 
time they did consecrate a burial ground or churchyard they per- 
formed an unmeaning ceremony, that they have no faith in their own 
mission, or in the efficacy of the sacred rites they perform ; and, if 
so, how can those services be regarded otherwise than as a mockery 
of the Divine Being — a taking of His Holy Name in vain ? Are 
these principles which any Bishop would in plain words venture to 
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enunciate ? Actions, however, in such cases, speak with more em- 
phasis than words. The Primate, since the Bill passed, has given 
evidence of his estimate of sacred things by having a form of conse- 
cration used over a new cemetery to be indiscriminately used. This 
every Churchman must now regard as a sinful act. That learned lay- 
man — Dr. Phillimore — says, " Any person who should hereafter be a 
party to the Consecration of a churchyard with the old rites and the 
old Decree of Consecration would be a party to a mockery and a 
sham." A letter of the Bishop of Lincoln on this subject is very 
valuable, and I give his sentiments in a footnote. 1 

III. Further. The Burials Act is a deliberate violation of the 
Constitutional rights of the Church. Parliament, as we have seen, is 
guilty of sacrilege^ if it rob the Church of any portion of her property. 
The business of the State is to deal justly by all, whether individual 
or institution. It has no right to take the property of one and transfer 
it to another. This is robbery; and if the property is sacred, 
if it belongs to the Church, it is dedicated for God's glory, and the 
robbery in that case becomes sacrilege. But Parliament is guilty of a 
violation of the constitutional relations of Church and State, when it 

1 " I regard Consecration as a solemn religious act. By it, in the case of a 
Graveyard, the land is separated from all other uses, and is set apart as a sacred 
gift to Almighty God. By that act He becomes the owner of it. It is God's 
Acre. ... 1 should be sorry to give offence to any one ; but while, on the one 
hand, I am bound to declare that Consecration performed by a Bishop of the 
Church of England is a solemn religious act, in which a portion of land is dedicated 
to Almighty God for His honour and service according to a certain form of doctrine 
and worship received by the Church of England, I am no less constrained, on the 
other hand, to say that false Doctrine and Heresy are condemned by Almighty God 
in His Holy Word, especially such false Doctrine and Heresy as denies the God- 
head of Christ (2 Epis. S. John 10, u ; 2 Peter ii. 1), and by consequence rejects 
the faith in the Ever-Blessed Trinity, in Whose Name every Baptism in the Church 
of England is administered ; and that wilful schism is also declared in that Word 
to be a grievous sin. ... I cannot, therefore, suppose that I should be doing an 
act well pleasing to God if I were to profess to offer to Him by Consecration a 
portion of land which, soon after its Consecration, may be used for Services and 
for Addresses (which no one can tell what they may be) by persons who deny and 
teach others to deny Christ's Godhead and the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, to 
say nothing of other dangerous errors, and who not only deprave the Church by 
heresy, but rend it asunder by schism. I could not venture to dedicate to God 
what may be thus desecrated on the next day after Consecration. ... I do not 
believe that there is any Church in Christendom guiding itself by Ecclesiastical 
Law and usage which would empower and authorise a Bishop to Consecrate a 
Burial-ground under the conditions now imposed on such places in England by the 
'Burial Laws Amendment Act* of 1880. Let me refer to one Church. In a 
text-book of the Gallician Church — the Church of Bossuet and Fe'nelon — I find it 
said that wherever ground is used for the burial of persons of various sects and 
heresies calling themselves Christians, then the Church cannot Consecrate such 
ground. It would be contrary to her conscience to do so. The Consecration of a 
Burial-ground in which not only the members of all religious sects calling them- 
selves Christian (of which there are about 130 in England) may be interred pro- 
miscuously, but also in which the Ministers and members of every such sect may 
officiate indiscriminately \ would, I venture to think, be a consecration of the principle 
of religious indifference." 
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presumes to interfere in sacred things which it is the province of the 
Church to settle. Thus it is not entitled to pass any Bill regulating 
services in Church or Churchyard without the previous sanction of 
both Convocations, and its attempting to do so is an unlawful 
exercise of secular power — an unprincipled violation of the Church's 
inherent rights. This Bill the Church did not accept. On the con- 
trary, it protested against it in the strongest terms. For its object is 
to profane our Churchyards with infidel and schismatical services, 
provided they are, according to the expansive views of our Primate, 
called " Christian " — no matter what they really are. Nay, it goes 
further. It authorizes the " kindred of the deceased " to instruct the 
Clergyman what service it is proper for him to use ! ! Well may it be 
asked, Do the Primate and Parliament imagine that the English Clergy- 
are destitute of all faith and principle, or, if they have any, that they 
lack the integrity and courage to abide by them ? I cannot close this 
point without reminding the reader, that when a similar Bill was in- 
troduced by Lord Harrowby a few years ago, the Primate went so far 
as to propose that a service should be prepared to be read, at the 
bidding of Parliament, over the remains of the unbaptized — a thing 
hitherto unheard of in the annals of Christendom. After that, can 
we wonder at his readiness to admit Dissenters to all Church rites 
and to a general participation of her privileges ? 

For the wrongs and injustice inflicted upon the Clergy by this Act, 
we are greatly indebted to the neglect of the Church — her Bishops 
and Clergy — to carry out her discipline. There can be no question 
she has an inherent right to carry out her discipline. For as Bishop 
Wilson, in his Sacra Privata, p. 208, says — " However the Church 
be, in some respects, incorporated with the commonwealth in a 
Christian State, yet its fundamental rights remain distinct from it. 
Of which this is one of the chief : to receive into, and to exclude 
out of the Church, such persons as, according to the laws of the 
Christian Society, are fit to be taken in or shut out. And when 
temporal laws interpose, it is temporal punishment only which they 
design to inflict, or set aside. ,, Again, p. 213 — "If we expect assist- 
ance from the Civil Power to back our censures, then that power has 
a right to judge of the reasonableness of what is desired, and how 
far it is consistent with public good. As to the spiritual part, that the 
magistrate has nothing to do with ; it is part of the ministry of the 
Church ; and it would be persecution to obstruct it." When, there- 
fore, men forsook the Communion of the Church and repudiated her 
doctrine and worship, and set up Sects for themselves, they virtually 
excommunicated themselves, and it was the duty of those occupying 
her seats of authority either formally to pronounce them excommu- 
nicate, or at least to make it known that they would be so regarded, 
and consequently that they would not be admitted to any Church 
privileges until received back as penitents. This would have made 
it plain to them that they could not be buried with her rites nor in 
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her churchyards, so long as they continued in a state of separation, 
and so, if they chose to set up meeting-houses for themselves, they 
must needs get ground for burial along with the sites for their build- 
ings. . For the sacred rites of the Church were only provided for 
her own faithful children, and not for those outside her pale. 

Toleration Acts were very properly passed by Parliament to relieve 
Dissenters from all temporal penalties incurred by their separation 
from the Church. But these Acts, whatever interested lawyers may 
say to the contrary, were never intended to restrain the Church from 
exercising her own legitimate spiritual discipline, nor could they 
authorise the Dissenters to demand any of her rites or privileges 
while they continued in a state of separation from her. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that, through the decay of discipline and the prevalence 
of Erastianism among Bishops and Clergy in past days, the habit got 
established, without any regard to the right or the wrong of the action, 
of administering, too commonly, all rites to all comers, without any 
inquiry as to fitness, so also of burying all as Churchmen, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, whether believers or infidels, whether 
devoutly religious, or viciously immoral 

From all such obligation, real or imaginary, the Burials Act now 
releases the clergy, and it will be their own fault, if some regard is 
not paid to the sacred principles of spiritual discipline, so needful to 
impress men with the fearful evils of sin. If they now profanely use 
the Burial Service over every one, without regard to right or wrong, 
the responsibility now rests upon their own shoulders. Those who 
feel their obligation to act in conformity with the principles of the 
Church, will, in a spirit of charity carry out the discipline of the 
Church, and bury with her rites none but her faithful children. 

Well, how is this to be done ? I have, from a cause over which I 
had no control, been hitherto prevented from putting my plan into 
execution, but it will be carried out before long ; and it is this. I 
mean to summon a meeting of my whole Parish, and clearly explain 
to the people the meaning of the Burial Service, and who only have 
a' title to it ; plainly putting before them the consequences of a 
vicious life and of the neglect of God's worship in the Church. I 
am grieved to say there are here, as in most parishes, determined 
drunkards and others living without any recognition of God, and 
never joining in His worship ; and to take the remains of such into 
the church, and at the grave profess our belief or hope of their 
salvation, is surely nothing short of a profane mockery, and a practical 
invitation to other thoughtless people to follow their vicious example, 
on the plea that it will be all the same at the last. I will, therefore, 
inform them that the names of all who are not striving to fulfil the 
requirements of the Church will be handed to the Archdeacon at his 
visitation, with an intimation that I will bury none of them with the 
Church's Service unless, before their death, they have proved their 
penitence. This is a duty which every Priest owes to God and to 
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His people, as it will, without doubt, have a powerful influence for good 
upon the religious life of every parish in which it is faithfully carried out 
This will of course apply to all aliens from the Church. I feel 
deeply for Dissenters who have been driven into the by-paths of error, 
in great measure, through the lifeless condition of the Church during 
the last and the early portion of the present century, caused mainly 
by State oppression. Our sympathy, however, must not lead us to 
encourage them to persevere in their sin, but to work energetically 
for their recovery, and fervently to pray that in due time they may be 
brought back to the home of God's elect. Nor must our sympathy 
lead us, for their gratification, to inflict injury and injustice upon the 
Church. For there can be no question that where her discipline is 
faithfully carried out and she becomes truly alive unto God, her 
influence for good will be infinitely increased, and she will, by all, be 
recognized as the Kingdom of Christ upon earth, and the true home 
of his chosen and faithful people. 1 

The Bills affecting Cathedrals next call for some notice. It 
would be difficult to find more preposterous attempts at utilitarian 
legislation, without the slightest knowledge of the character, ends, 
and uses of the institutions dealt with. Down to a recent period, 
the " Cathedrals of the old foundation " retained the formal right of 
electing their Deans, subject of course to the conge" eTklire and the 
Premier's Missive Letter ; but the Chapter of Exeter, finding itself 
prohibited by its Statutes from electing the person named by the 
Premier, chose another, and the Ministry of the day forthwith intro- 
duced and carried through Parliament a Bill to deprive the Chapters 
of their right of election, and to convert all Deaneries into Donatives 
of the Crown, or, to speak more correctly, of the Premier. Now 
what grave and united resistance did the Bishops offer to this high- 
handed act of tyranny and injustice? Literally no marked resistance 
was made by the Spiritual Peers, who, in this as in most other similar 
cases, quietly allowed the Secular Power to trample the Church under 
its feet. Had they done their duty, we cannot doubt but they would 
have been backed up by a sufficient number of upright-minded lay 
Peers to have defeated so disgraceful a measure. 

Then the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, Cap. CXI II. is a mere attempt to 
" utilize money, without a conception of the use or value of the great 
Institutions with which they were dealing. . . . Canonries, very 
many, are suspended ; Prebendaries are deprived of their incomes " 

1 When the Bill was before Parliament I sent to my Bishop a protest against it, 
which was widely circulated and criticised by the secular press. It is embodied in 
the above. The Bishop of Peterborough, though unable to be present to oppose 
the second reading, was present and denounced the Bill before it passed, to the great 
satisfaction of his clergy. The feeling of all lay and clerical churchmen was 
opposed to the measure, yet not a meeting was called by the Church Authorities 
to give them an opportunity of making their voices heard ; and its patronizers 
might well suppose that all were indifferent. 
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and annulled ; " Twenty-four ' honorary ' Canonries are * founded ' in 
each Cathedral, without emolument, and without any place in the 
Chapter — the only use of them being to give the Bishop an oppor- 
tunity of ' conferring distinction ' ; Deans are to be appointed by the 
Crown absolutely : Patronage is to be exercised by the Chapters, no 
one knows how, except that they are prohibited from appointing the 
best man they can find. 1 In short, it is hardly possible to conceive 
a more mischievous attempt to mar the Church's work, or a more 
ignorant display of Utilitarian conceit." 2 But here again, what grand 
effort did our Spiritual legislators make to counteract the mischief 
being done, or to resist the presumptuous claim of the State to 
legislate on a matter about which it literally knew nothing, and that 
too without taking counsel with the Church, or in any way recognizing 
her right to decide such questions ? Had the Bishops not had seats 
in the Legislature, the State would hardly have dared to deal with 
such a matter, without submitting it first to the decision of the 
Church, which could have obtained the assistance of experts well 
qualified to guide and direct her judgment. 

A Commission has lately been sitting on Cathedrals, and the 
Bishop of Carlisle told the Northern Convocation that " they pro- 
posed there should be a Cathedral Committee of the Privy Council, 
on the same lines as the University Committee, the Committee to 
have the power of approving of codes of statutes when laid before it, 
and that then those codes should have the force of law. It was 
proposed that that should be a standing body," etc. Truly the 
Bishops, by sanctioning such proceedings, are paving the way for 
the disestablishment and robbery of the Church. Had such a 
Committee been formed by Convocation, one could have understood 
it But this is putting the Church into the hands of the State in a 
way and to an extent, which one could not have imagined sane 
Churchmen would ever have dreamt of, or thought of sanctioning. 
He must be blind indeed, who does not see what must be the end of 
such a course of action. It does seem as if the Bishops were 
deliberately working and paving the way for the overthrow of the 
Establishment and the spoliation of the Church. 

Take next the Acts and Commissions affecting the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Those grand educational institutions were 
founded by Churchmen for the benefit of the Church and her 
members. Their Endowments were, for the most part, bestowed by 

1 By the Act they are absolutely prevented from appointing any one who has not 
been five years in the Diocese, no matter how superior and how much better 
qualified for that special field of duty. Dean Duncombe of York told me they did 
not well know how to interpret the Act in this particular, and different Cathedrals 
interpreted it differently. Now in most cases this qualification is disregarded, and 
five years in the Church is supposed to be the meaning. 

* See " Principles of the Reformation and Questions of the Day," p. 546 ; and 
for full outline of History, Uses, etc., of Cathedrals from pp. 539 — -557. 
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individuals for the specific purpose of strengthening the hands of the 
Church, by providing for her Service a learned clergy, and a laity 
soundly trained and rightly educated, and thereby made thoroughly 
competent as Statesmen to protect her interests. But alas ! the 
decadence of faith and life, which, through State tyranny and 
repression, prevailed in the Church at large, unhappily extended to 
these grand institutions. And what is the result ? How have they 
maintained their ancient rights and carried out their foundation 
principles ? In other words, how have they allowed themselves in 
recent years to be dealt with ? Parliamentary Commissions, set on foot 
by the late Lord John Russell, followed by enactments of the legislature 
are rapidly undermining and destroying the relations which, from their 
foundation, have subsisted between the Universities and the Church, to 
whom indeed they owed their existence. At the outset of this revolu- 
tionary movement, it was falsely maintained that the Universities were 
the property of the Nation, not of the Church, and it was consequently 
assumed that Parliament had the right to deal with them as it pleased. 
The first Commission was set on foot in 1854; and then it was* 
thought prudent to commence the work of robbery with some degree 
of caution. The Church and Churchmen were entreated to act with 
generosity towards Dissenters and Infidels et id genus omne, and to 
throw open the Universities to all, on the plea that no harm would be 
done to the Church thereby, but, on the contrary, that, through the 
sacred associations connected with those grand ancient institutions 
the large proportion would be brought back to the bosom of their 
Mother — the Church. Alas! It was soon found that so-called 
Broad Churchism and philosophical secularism had already got a 
strong footing in both Universities, and consequently that young 
men, who had not been carefully trained in the true faith and prin- 
ciples of the Church, were more likely to be drawn into the meshes 
laid for them by these unbelievers, or semi-believers, than to follow 
the sound guidance of the Church. This, sad to say, has turned out 
to be too much the case. I was lately informed by a Cambridge 
man that cases had recently occurred of young men belonging to that 
University being ordained, who did not accept the teaching of the 
Articles, and signed them, not without a considerable strain upon 
their consciences, owing to their faith not coming up to that standard. 
After the first concession, the Church's generosity was spurned! 
That which was at first sought as a favour was next demanded as a 
right, based upon the pleas of justice and parity of title. It was now 
demanded that all Tests should be put an end to, and that all should 
be admitted on a footing of perfect equality. This was accordingly 
accomplished by an unscrupulous Parliament in 187 1 — all rights of 
the Church being to a large extent ignored. Nor have the enemies 
of the Church stopped here. They succeeded in getting another 
Commission appointed in 1877 for the purpose of considering how 
these ancient institutions could be still further dissevered from the 
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Church, or rather how any remnants of that relationship could be 
entirely destroyed. That body has made such progress in its 
mission, and done its work so effectually, that it will be hardly 
necessary hereafter to call into existence another Commission to 
complete the work' of spoliation. Nonconformist believers and 
unbelievers are, equally with Churchmen, admitted to Fellowships 
and Tutorships. Each concession has been made a basis for further 
demands, until, by the existing Commission, it is deliberately pro- 
posed to put an end to all Clerical Fellowships, and to put the 
government -and teaching of the Universities into the hands of tfye 
philosophical Theists and the most decided unbelievers! This is a 
deep and cruel wrong inflicted upon the Church and her faithful 
Children. For now the sons of Christian parents, when they go to 
the Universities, are placed in the hands of Teachers who openly 
reject the Christian Faith. Even the Heads of Houses now, with 
the exception of those of Christ Church and Pembroke Colleges, 
need not be in Holy Orders, and as these officials are Trustees in 
many cases, and have the appointment to various Lectureships, we 
may now at any time have Infidels appointed to give the Bampton 
Lectures, or to discharge the duties of Theological Professors. 
Indeed it has already been deliberately proposed to put the chairs of 
Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History into the hands of laymen, which 
is practically throwing them open to Dissenters and unbelievers, who 
may at any time use their position for the spread of their own false 
principles, to the great injury of the Church and of the souls of her 
children. To such an extent indeed has the religious character of 
the Universities been already destroyed, that recently a " Noncon- 
formist " questioned, by a legal process, the right of a living Churchman 
to invest his money in one of the Oxford Colleges (Hertford) for the 
special benefit of the faithful adherents of the Church. Though 
"foiled," to use the phraseology of the Privy Council, nothing could 
more strikingly show the extent to which the rights of Churchmen 
have been trampled underfoot. And mark it well; this has been 
done by a British Parliament — a Parliament which boasts of its 
adherence to the principles of truth, honour, and equity! What 
would Dissenters say, were their Colleges and other endowments to 
be seized and handed over to the Church by Parliament ? Would 
not the cry of injustice resound throughout the length and breadth of 
the land? And rightly too. But why are Churchmen subjected to 
treatment to which Dissenters would not for a moment submit? The 
only true answer is, that the want of union among her members has 
caused politicians to regard her as a mere appendage of the State, 
which may be dealt with according to the caprice of the day, for 
miserable party purposes. Had her Bishops, Clergy, and people all 
along defended her rights, as they were in duty bound to do, such a 
melancholy state of things never could have been brought about. 
But there is another point that I cannot overlook. To encourage 
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the dedication of talent to the service of the Church, a very consider- 
able amount of Church Patronage was entrusted to the various 
Colleges in both Universities. And ought not this to have been 
sacredly guarded from any risk of misuse or abuse? Has any 
arrangement then been made to prevent that Patronage from falling 
into the hands of Dissenters or Infidels? Or has it been withdrawn 
from the now secularised Colleges? When Parliament decided to do 
away with the Test and Corporation Acts, and to throw the town 
corporations open to all alike, without regard to creed,, it very 
properly came to the conclusion that it would be wrong to allow 
Church Patronage to remain at the disposal of bodies which must 
now more or less consist of aliens from the Church. It therefore 
rightly decided that these Corporations should be required to dispose 
of all the patronage which had previously been in their hands. This 
was a sound principle — an act of simple justice to the Church, But 
observe, this was done by Parliament, before it was thrown open to 
all Creeds or no Creed, and so it did not overlook or disregard the 
interests of the Church, nor her rightful claim to be dealt with on the 
principles of equity, as has too often since then been the case. 
Through the generosity of her members all denominations, whether 
believers or not, were admitted to the enjoyment of Parliamentary 
privileges ; and we might reasonably have expected that a deep sense 
of obligation would have made these newly enfranchised members 
anxious to act justly by the Church. But no! Every fresh privilege 
conferred upon them seems now only to be used as a basis of further 
demands; and their main object would appear to be, to inflict 
unlimited injustice upon the Church, and to deprive her, if they 
could, of all rights both human and Divine. She must be looked 
upon now only as a National Institution, and her property — the gift 
of her own faithful children — together with all her other rights, must 
needs be dealt with as National. So far, therefore, from dissevering 
all Patronage from the Universities, when unjustly secularised as they 
have been, that patronage is now nearly as much in the hands of 
Nonconformists as of Churchmen. 

To enable us to see clearly the enormity of the Parliamentary 
action in this and in many other of its dealings with the Church, let 
us take the case of a robber who enters a house for the purpose of 
appropriating as much of the owner's property as he thinks he can 
safely carry off. He, no doubt, has brought himself to regard it as 
National, and that therefore he has a common right to it, and is more 
in need of it than the proprietor. But Parliament regards this as 
dishonesty, and if the robber is caught, it authorises him to be con- 
signed to penal servitude. I must however confess, that I cannot 
discern the difference in moral principle between the conduct of this 
criminal and that of Parliament itself, when it deliberately seizes the 
property of th^ Church and hands it over to sects, nonconformists, 
and infidels. It seems plain, that in th£ one case it is as much a 
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robbery as in the other — as much a violation of God's law laid down 
in the eighth commandment ; and before His tribunal, the criminals 
in either case will be called upon to answer for their conduct. This 
is a serious thought, and ought to be well considered before tamper- 
ing with what has been specially dedicated to God for His honour 
and glory. 

But in regard to these Parliamentary proceedings have the Bishops 
no responsibility ? Had they, as members of the House of Lords, 
been unanimous in their opposition to this spoliation of the Church, 
there cannot be a doubt that they would have been well supported 
by all faithful laymen in both Houses. But when they yielded to 
the clamour of the enemy, laymen might well be excused for following 
their lead. Well, when it was proposed to remove all Tests, and so 
separate the Universities from their relation to the Church, and throw 
them equally open to believers and unbelievers, how did the Bishops 
act ? To their honour be it said, the Bishops of Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Gloucester and Bristol opposed this perversion of the Church's 
property and rights; but, on the other hand, the Archbishop of 
York, and the Bishops of Oxford and Manchester took the opposite 
line. They contrived to " lock the door on the inside " so that there 
might be no escape. It was not proposed to touch my Lord of 
Manchester's pocket just then, and so he easily came to the con- 
clusion that the exclusive use of her own property by the Church 
caused her to suffer in the minds of outsiders. He considered that 
, an infusion of Broad Churchism and infidelity — more or less — would 
be a gain to the Nation, to Nonconformists, nay, and to the Church 
herself. Such a mixture, he thought, would be a great improvement. 
Now mark well, — the Bishops, by their action, have thus given a 
legal right to an infidel Tutor to impart his unbelief to his pupils ; 
and a Christian parent has no power to protect his son from such 
ruinous teaching, except by refusing to send him, at the risk of all 
temporal loss, to these once sacred and grand religious institutions. 
The responsibility for this melancholy state of affairs rests, I regret 
to say, largely on the shoulders of our Bishops. For if they had 
throughout acted faithfully by the Church, things would never have 
reached the present sad pass. Such is the result of having Bishops 
only representing a Prime Minister, instead of representing the 
Church ! 1 

Closely allied to the above is the action of Parliament in regard 
to general Education. The object of its Bills upon the subject has 
been to promote a latitudinarian system of Education ; and had it 

1 For the facts stated on this subject I am indebted to a valuable Article in the 
Church Quarterly of April 1881, which I would strongly urge every Churchman 
to read and study. While this was in the press I have read a leader in the Church 
Times commenting ona" Letter to the Lord Bishop of Ely," by the Rev. John 
Spicer Wood, D.D., President of S. John's College— a very valuable protest 
against the spoliation. 
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not, in some measure, been restrained by the influence of Christian 
feeling, the result must have been here, as on the Continent, to lead on 
to socialism and infidelity. For by these Acts, the Church is, to a 
large extent, ignored ; and it is only by the energy of the Clergy and 
the generous co-operation of the faithful laity, that they have been 
prevented from bearing the most bitter fruit. Up to a recent period, 
the Education of the people was, to a very large extent, in the hands 
of the Church. True it is, the Clergy did not in all cases use their 
privilege to the fullest extent that they might ; still they had it in 
their power, while imparting a superior secular Education, to train 
the young in sound religious principles. In this particular, the 
Church has now been completely "disestablished." The rising 
generation of citizens she is forbidden to look upon as her children. 
The State has now become so thoroughly irreligious, that it throws 
every possible difficulty in the way of definite religious instruction. 
The warning, it is true, has not been given in vain. The clergy 
have been aroused, and, with increasing zeal, the extra hour, in 
which religious instruction is tolerated in Church schools, is being 
rightly used. But in the Board schools, by which it was at one 
time intended to supersede all others, definite religious knowledge 
is withheld, and the children are trained up in a vague belief that 
there is a God, but without any saving knowledge of Christ or of 
Christianity. Nay, the Creeds and Catechism of the Church are 
not allowed to be taught even at the request of a majority of the 
Ratepayers ! This is the law of a professedly Christian country, 
with a nominally established Church, and with Bishops occupying seats 
in Parliament And what did they do to prevent the evils which 
•were at one time very grievous, though now somewhat modified by 
more recent Acts? These improvements or modifications were not 
^effected by the Bishops, but by the Laity, backed up by the Clergy, 
making their voices heard in Parliament. In looking at the com- 
ments of the Scottish Magazine on the Episcopal Address issued 
thirty years ago, a reader could not fail to be struck with the 
following words — "We have no Episcopal Manifestoes when the 
State, instead of aiding the religion it pretends to profess, to educate 
the people, is striving hard to force the Church and the Sects into 
an unnatural and unholy alliance for that object, upon the principle 
of limiting Education to mere mental information — as if that were 
its only, or even principal object — and leaving instruction in the 
dogmas of the Faith and moral discipline to family or private taste, 
as mere subordinate matters, not entering necessarily into the very 
nature and design of Education. " No words could more truly 
express the mistaken line of action pursued by the Bishops of that 
day, and unhappily continued to the present time. The Prelates of 
that day thought only of putting down, at the bidding of the world, 
" the only vigorous portion of the Clerical body over which it is 
their privilege to preside " ; and while they were thus weakly engaged 
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and neglecting the things upon which the life of the Church depended, 
the enemy was steadily gaining a footing and undermining her powers 
of usefulness. 1 

The following, taken from the School Guardian of January 7 th, 
p. 2, is a striking illustration of the miserable results of the present 
faithless system. The Wellington School Board " objected to teach- 
ing what could be illustrated from the life of Christ or the Acts of 
the Apostles; but they did not object to lessons in morality illustrated 
from heathen sources. The parables of our Lord were tabooed ; but 
in all seriousness the Board on December 4th last, passed a resolu- 
tion to this effect : — * That moral lessons be given to the children 
daily for half an hour, as a secular subject, and that they be enforced 
and illustrated by examples drawn from history, such as that of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Jews, Persians, Greek, Roman, and general 
European History, more particularly from the History of Great 
Britain.' We read with amazement this zeal for profane as distinct 
from sacred history, and ask in what century of the Christian era, 
and in what country, we can possibly be living?" It is melancholy 
to think what must needs be the result of such a system of teaching 
upon the unhappy children, and it involves our Bishops and all who 
do not resist the imposition of such a system in a fearful responsibility. 
May God open the eyes of all to see the evil being done, before it 
is too late I 

Once more. As regards the powers entrusted to the " Charity 
Commissioners," have the Bishops no responsibility? I will only 
deal with their action in one case in my own neighbourhood, which 
will sufficiently show the false principles upon which they too 
frequently execute their trust. 

William Law, the venerated author of the " Serious Call," founded 
in King's Cliffe in 1727 a charitable institution, and in 1745 Miss 
Hutcheson left property for a similar purpose; both having the same 
object in view, namely, to co-operate with the Church of England 
in propagating and bringing the truth taught by her home to the 
hearts of her people. Neither party would have left their property 
for the propagation of Socialism or Dissent or the imparting of an 
Education which ignored the teaching and principles of the Church 
of England. 

Now these Charities, it was believed, " had full legal authority 
and unchangeable nature, being settled strictly according to the last 
Statute of Mortmain and enrolled in His Majesty's High Court of 
Chancery in the time and manner as that Statute directs ; so if in 
any future age, they should be either in part sunk or misapplied, a 
speedy and certain relief may be always had by an appeal to that 

1 See Scottish Magazine for 1852 on "Episcopal Address," p. 239, and on the 
"Anti-papal Movement in England," pp. 9, 10. These Articles may be read 
with great profit at the present day. 
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Court." They could only be amended, observe, when necessity 
required, by appeal to the Court of Chancery. It, accordingly, in 
1826 gave "an extension to the Rules, Orders, and Regulations; 
but the Court ordered that the previously existing Rules and Regu- 
lations be continued in force except as they are thereby amended 
and altered." 

From this it is clear that the Court regarded the principles of the 
Trust as sacred, and that it would have considered any deviation 
from its original purpose a breach of trust and an act of dishonesty. 
It might be, and actually was, necessary, from the great increase in 
the value of the property; to make a corresponding extension of its 
application, but certainly not to deviate from the principles upon which 
the Donors based their charitable gift ; much less to hand it over to 
totally different parties and for wholly different purposes than they 
intended. In its dealing with the Trust, the Court of Chancery 
acted most uprightly and conscientiously — not so, the " Charity 
Commissioners." The former authorised " The Trustees to nominate 
and elect an additional number of Women and Scholars to the said 
Almshouses and Schools respectively " ; but it never, for a moment, 
entertained the idea of severing it from the Church of England, 
much less of throwing it open to the management of Dissenters, 
Socialists, or Unbelievers, to be used for the injury alike of Church 
and Nation. 

Now mark it well ; — the object of the charity was to give a " more 
pious and virtuous education " than was usually to be had, and that 
in accordance with the principles of the Church of England This 
was " the one great end chiefly intended by these Foundations." It 
was accordingly provided that " every boy and girl at their going out 
of the School should have a new Bible and Book of Common Prayer 
distinct from it given to them." Further, it is required by the Deed 
that " the Master, at his first entrance into the School in the morning, 
is to pray with the children, and again at twelve o'clock, except on 
the days when they go to church ; and again at their breaking up in 
the evening." The Mistress is likewise to " observe those hours 
and forms of Prayer, and Chanting of Psalms, as has been practised 
from the beginning of that School." Such were the religious prin- 
ciples upon which these Schools were founded, and have been con- 
ducted. 

But now all this is changed by the "Charity Commissioners," 
whose object seems to be to involve the Nation in the sin and the 
consequences of dishonesty. 

By the Original Deed it is provided that the Rector of King's 
Cliffe is " always to be a Trustee, and the others to be constantly and 
for ever> chosen out of the neighbouring Gentry and Clergy," the 
existing Trustees having the appointment, but none were to be 
chosen from King's Cliffe, only the Rector. Look now at the new 
and broad scheme of the " Charity Commissioners." Among others, 
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the School Board is to have the nomination of two Trustees ! And 
they have chosen one from London and the other from King's Cliffe, 
contrary to the original Deed, which expressly states, that "no other 
person of King's Cliffe is ever to be a Trustee, be he who he will, or 
of what degree soever, he is utterly incapable of being admitted or 
chosen into any share of this trust." The object of this, in all pro- 
bability, was to avoid favouritism in elections to the Charity. This, 
however, is a matter of comparatively minor importance. But the 
"Charity Commissioners" further proceed to change the whole 
character of the Charity, by setting at nought the object and intention 
of the Founders. For by their 7th Article they decree that " Reli- 
gious opinions, or attendance, or non-attendance at any ,s particular form 
of Religious worship shall not in any way affect the qualification of any 
person for being a Governor under this scheme" 

Now as the Schoolmaster and other Officials are appointed by the 
Governors, it follows, if the majority of them be of no religion, that 
they will select Teachers of their own views ; and then who is to give 
"Religious instruction in accordance with the principles of the 
Christian Faith," in other words, the principles of the Church of 
England ? For England, as a Nation, knows no other Faith. The 
"Charity Commissioners," however, ignore alike the "Established 
Church" and "The Christian Faith." And so the children of 
parents having themselvesj^io faith, and wishing their offspring to 
grow up unbelievers, may now, contrary to the will of the Founders, 
be admitted to these Schools and be allowed to withdraw from 
religious instruction, from attending prayers, and from all religious 
worship. Nay, they go a step further. If the Teachers, in giving 
other lessons should persistently teach any "particular Religious 
Doctrine," i.e., any portion of the "Christian Faith," to such Children, 
the Governors, on the complaint of such Parents or Guardians, are 
to make arrangements for remedying the matter. Further still, — in 
order thoroughly to destroy the religious Character of the Charity, it 
is decreed by the " Charity Commissioners," that, " from the date of 
this scheme all jurisdiction of the Ordinary, relating to, or arising 
from the licensing of any Master in the Schools, shall be abolished" 
From this it necessarily follows that no Religious Inspector authorised 
by the Bishop can henceforth officially enter the School. 

Happily the carrying out of the new scheme has fallen into good 
hands, and they have drawn up rules as much in accordance with the 
original principles, as, under the circumstances, they well could ; and 
only one Dissenter has as yet gained a seat in the Committee. But 
looking at the scheme as it came from the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners, in what terms can it be justly described? It be- 
tokens that there has been a sad revolution in England, and that all 
Religion has been "disestablished." At all events the action of these 
Commissioners cannot be looked upon otherwise than as involving the 
Nation in the guilt of a deliberate and glaring act of robbery. The 
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transaction — and I fear it is only one of many such — can be justly 
described no otherwise than as dishonest and unprincipled, and in the 
highest degree discreditable to our Country, as every upright-minded 
man, be his religious sentiments what they may, must feel. Talk of 
an " Established Church " ! It is very evident that in the mind of 
these " Charity Commissioners," all religion is disestablished. It is 
much to be feared that the action of these Commissioners is a system 
of " red-tapeism," that the work is done by an official, better versed 
in legal quibbles than in theology, or the true principles of Christian 
charity, and that few of those gentlemen who bear the title of 
" Charity Commissioners " gave any attention to the grand " scheme 9> 
above described. 

But where were the Spiritual Peers when the Acts of 1869, 187c*, 
and 1874, which conferred the powers that rendered such unrighteous 
dealings practicable, were passed? Or what united resistance or 
protest did they offer to the formal sanction given by Parliament to 
such a deliberate system of dishonesty, as those Acts were intendedj 
or are at least capable of being made, to promote, at the expense of 
the Church and of all true religion ? What would Dissenters say, if 
Parliament were to pass an Act authorising the transference from them 
to the " Established Church" of all their property? And what is the 
difference in principle between this and the case just described? Or 
again, in what do such actions differ from the unprincipled rapacity 
of Henry VIII., in seizing and squandering among his favourites the 
property of the Religious Houses, which had been held by them 
for centuries, and secured to them for ever by Royal Charters ? By 
them the poor were fed, and poor-rates were not needed. For 
Henry's sin our country has paid and is paying a fearful penalty ; 
and such will be in the end the result of these more recent acts 
of shameless rapacity and dishonest appropriation. 

We cannot indeed look onward to the future of our Country with- 
out the most anxious forebodings. Anarchy, Irreligion, and Infidelity 
would assuredly gain the upper hand, were it not that a counter 
influence is at work which, through God's overruling Providence, 
will, it is to be hoped, bring back the Nation to a sense of what is 
true, honest, and of good report, by spreading and deepening sound 
religion and upright moral principle. Still there is, and for some 
time to come there will be, much room for anxiety. For, it will not 
be the fault of Parliament in its present state, nor of the " Charity 
Commissioners," if Socialism, Communism, and suchlike, are not 
before long as prevalent in England as in Germany. It was, how- 
ever, refreshing to see that the venerated Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
Conference at Nottingham, raised his voice in warning notes against 
this system. His words were : " Germany, which a few years ago 
was held up to us as a model for our imitation in National Education, 
has declared herself unable to neutralize Communism by the influence 
of her moral and religious system, and is resorting to penal coercion 
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for repressing it. " Still more impressive are the words of the Emperor 
— William — of Germany, spoken on the 7th December, 1878, in reply 
to an address of Magistrates and Town Councillors — " An alteration 
of the laws has become necessary, as is apparent to the eyes of all, and 
a motive for legislative measures has equally been afforded to other 
Countries. . . . The chief thing, however, as you correctly observe 
in your address, is the training of youth. It is your duty so to direct 
the hearts of the young that similar sentiments to those which have 
been manifested shall not grow up in them, and in this respect the 
most important thing is Religion, Religious teaching must be much 
more prof oundly and earnestly taken in hand" x 

These words, the fruit of bitter experience, ought to make a deep 
impression upon our Rulers both in Church and State, as well as upon 
the "Charity Commissioners. " For have they not been sanctioning 
the bringing up of our youth in the same faithless system as that 
which has so demoralized, and which threatens to bring such misery 
upon, Germany ? Thirty years more of the System now being carried 
out, if persevered in, will produce results in this Country, which it is 
painful even to anticipate. It is stated in the Daily Papers, that the 
faithless and godless education of the Board Schools has already 
begun to bear fruit by increasing the number of criminals of certain 
classes. Such is the impression that these facts are making upon 
many of the Boards, that they are becoming anxious to introduce more 
definite religious instruction, and to have their Schools examined by 
the Diocesan Inspector. But there is a difficulty, which seems 
scarcely consistent with the idea of an " Established Church " and of 
Bishops having seats in Parliament, namely, that Church Formularies 
and Church Doctrine are excluded from these Schools; yet so it is. Nor 
are these the only difficulties. The following will show the pains 
taken to exclude sound religious teaching from Board Schools. In 
the House of Commons, Lord George Hamilton, in answer to a 
question of Mr. Chamberlain, stated — that permission was granted to 
Voluntary Schools by Section 76 of the Act of 1870 to set apart a 
day for Religious Inspection ; but that Board Schools had no right 
legally to give up a day, but must confine themselves to the hour 
allowed for Religious Instruction, or have it done out of School 
hours ! Surely comment is unnecessary. As to the fearful evils 
resulting from the School Board System I feel constrained to add the 
testimony of the Bishop of Brechin, from his speech at the Church 
Council meeting held at Inverness. The Bishop stated that "he 
was a member of a Board, and the more he saw of the operation of 
the Board system of Education the more he was disgusted with 
it . . . The working of the system as regarded religious teaching 

1 I quote from the Plymouth Daily Morning News, of December 9th, 1878. — I may 
here mention that the italics are mine : and also that all the passages put under 
quotation bearing on the Cliffe Charities are taken from the official documents, 
and much of the rest is abridged from them. 
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was very unfair and very injurious to the population generally. He 
thought the Board School system had neglected the children, and 
had deprived them of the old religious feeling. . . . He came back to 
Scotland after a lapse of twenty-five years, and he found a great 
change in the Population, especially in the younger portion of it, 
and he believed that it was owing to the falling off of its religious 
teaching." 1 Sad to say, we have in England "Charity Commis- 
sioners " so blind to these manifest results, that they take it upon 
them to set aside Religious Teaching secured by Trust Deed and 
ample Endowment; and thus rob the Church and her Children of their 
most sacred and important rights. 

But how is the infliction of such a wrong to be accounted for? 
How is it that the Church's interests have thus come to be looked 
upon as of no importance? There can be no question that had not 
her voice been silenced, such a melancholy state of things never could 
have been brought about. But both clerical and lay Churchmen 
being deprived of their right and privilege of giving expression to 
their sentiments and feelings, through the proper constitutional 
channels, the Church's children and her business affairs were at the 
mercy of men — some hostile to her, and nearly all unacquainted 
with her needs, and therefore indifferent to her interests. Hence 
her enemies had no difficulty in carrying all before them. How 
different would it have been had the Bishops been in the habit — 
once a year at the least— of regularly summoning their clergy to 
meet them in Synod to consider questions of doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, as need required, and their clergy and laity together, in 
Council, to deal with all secular affairs ? In that case, I am bold to 
say f the Church would never have been trampled upon as she has 
been, nor would she have lost such multitudes of her people. . The 
constant discussion of her affairs would have kept alive the interest 
of her faithful people in her great work, and they would have been 
ready to support her in her time of need, and to carry her through 
her difficulties. They would then have been in a position, by united 
action, to prevent Parliament from ever passing Acts injurious to her 
interests. Nor, indeed, would it have had any inclination to wrong 
her. To this Council would have belonged the arrangement of any 
difficulties connected with such charities as those of King's Cliffe ; 
and while the principles of the original deeds would have been 
religiously carried out, such modifications and extensions as time 
and increased value rendered necessary would have been sanctioned, 
on the highest principles of moral rectitude. The grievous wrongs 
committed by the "Commissioners" — the sad consequences of which 
it is not difficult to forebode — would never have been tolerated. The 
question, however, now is, Is the wrong that has been done irre- 
parable ? Certainly not, if Churchmen will only stand shoulder to 

1 See Scottish Guardian for October 17th, 1879 ; Supplement, p. 20. 
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shoulder, and contend firmly for the right. The danger to the Church 
arises wholly from isolation and consequent want of organization. 

I must here again return to the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
For this wretched enactment the Archbishops and Bishops are wholly 
responsible. They allowed themselves to be led astray by the per- 
secuting " Church Association," and refused to give any heed to the 
voice of the Church herself speaking through Convocation : and what 
has been the result of this melancholy effort on their part to bring 
the Church's teaching and practice down to the level of the world's 
estimate of what they ought to be? That sound and earnest Church- 
man — the Right Honourable A. J. B. Beresford Hope — in an article, 
entitled " Peace in the Church," in the May number of The Nineteenth 
Century, 1881, says, "To speak very plainly, I consider it one of the 
gravest misfortunes of the Public Worship legislation, that it has 
created a wholly fictitious eidolon of ' Ritualism, irrespective of the 
rites which may make it up* ; and in providing special machinery of 
the i urgency' class to suppress its own figment, it has cast a slur 
upon, and done an injury to principles, the disallowance of which 
would be the dissolution of the actual Church of England." The 
Bishops, moreover, have, unwittingly and unintentionally no doubt, 
yet in feet, stripped themselves, so far as they could, of their own 
inherent and Divinely-imparted jurisdiction, and put an end to their 
own Ecclesiastical Courts. They have consented, so far as they are 
personally concerned, to commit the future regulation of the Church's 
Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline to new Secular Courts, deriving 
their sole authority from a Parliament, whose members may be Jews, 
Turks, or Infidels. By the Public Worship Regulation Act, the 
office of the Archbishop's "Official Principal" is put an end to, and 
the "Arches Court" no longer exists. So far as can be done by 
Parliament, this Act withdraws from the Archbishops the power of 
appointing "Official Principals," and of investing them with authority 
to deprive Priests of their ministry. For on the death or resignation 
of the then " Official Principals," the new-made Civil Judge was, by 
authority of said Act, ex officio, to step into their shoes, and become 
Judge, independently of Archi-episcopal authority. Consequently, 
Lord Penzance makes a great mistake in imagining himself to be the 
Archbishop's Official for such purposes ; nor can any document from 
the Archbishop alter his position from that of a Civil Judge deriving 
his sole authority from the State; and so any sentence he may 
presume to pronounce as an Ecclesiastical Judge is, as such, utterly 
unrighteous and spiritually worthless. And Secular Courts, which 
uphold him in his false position, are acting contrary to the principles 
of truth, equity, and honour. With a view to enable him to obtain 
the salary, the Primate, after a lapse of two or three years, generously 
handed him a document purporting to invest him with Archiepiscopal 
authority, but alas ! while it acknowledged that, up to that time, 
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he was not " Official Principal," and had been giving his pretended 
judgments without any Episcopal authority, both the Primate and the 
Judge overlooked the fact, that the former was, by the Act, stripped of his 
power to confer such an office upon any one; and consequently that the 
document was not, either legally or ecclesiastically, of the slightest value. 

Moreover, the real "Official Principal" was the Judge mainly of 
an appeal Court, but Lord Penzance is Judge of a Court of first 
resort ; and consequently the chief power he possesses is to echo the 
Decisions, " founded not upon principle, but upon policy," of the 
Judicial Committee — a Court equally secular and anti-Christian, and 
then to use another Court, ready at his beck, to send the most 
faithful Priests of the Church to prison. 

Happily, however, the Great Head of the Church is, with infinite 
wisdom, bringing good out of evil. We cannot but be thankful that 
the corrupt system of transferring Episcopal and priestly powers to 
lay " Official Principals? has thus, we may humbly hope, been for 
ever put an end to in England. For this is a corruption that arose 
partly out of the elevation of Bishops to the position of statesmen, 
and partly out of the Papal assumptions. The great aim of the Pope 
was to centralize in himself all spiritual authority, and to aggrandise 
himself, by putting himself forward as the source of all Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction. When Bishops were required to fulfil the duties of 
leading Legislators and Statesmen in the Middle Ages, they found 
their time so fully occupied with these secular occupations that they 
were unable properly to discharge their Episcopal duties. This, 
unfortunately, also made them, too often, look upon their spiritual 
responsibilities as of secondary importance ; so, when the Pope did 
not do it for them, they themselves appointed " Official Principals" 
to represent and z&for them, and for the priesthood also, whose rights 
as co-judges, or at least counsellors, they chose to ignore. A Bishop, 
however, has no more right to transfer the jurisdiction inherent in his 
office to a Layman, than he has to confer upon him authority to 
ordain. The power, in both cases, is imparted by God to the Bishop 
at his consecration, to be exercised, in conjunction with his Synod, in 
the Government of his See ; and it can, in neither case, be rightfully 
or lawfully or competently performed by a lay Deputy. The Bishop 
alone can ordain, the presbyters laying on hands also as assenting 
parties ; and the Bishop, assisted by his Divinely- appointed Spiritual 
Council — the Clergy of his Synod — has alone the right to sit as Judge 
and, in accord with them, exercise spiritual jurisdiction and pronounce 
sentence. So, in case of appeal, the Archbishop and his Suffragans, 
together with such clergymen as are canonically summoned, in other 
words Convocation, constitute the legitimate Court. When needful, 
Legal assessors may be employed to help in sifting the case in all its 
bearings, with a view to ensure a correct decision, but these have no 
vote or voice in the decision. In like manner the Bishop and his 
Synod may call in the assistance of Legal Assessors, not to act as 
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Judges, but to aid them, during the investigation, in coming to a 
sound conclusion. 

The Author of " The Counter Poison," in the days of Elizabeth, 
rightly said that, according to the law of Christ, " ail Church Ministers 
must be from heaven and not from earth," and he accordingly con- 
demns the calling of a Priest before a Commissary — a Layman, thus 
making private persons lords over their Pastor, which is contrary to 
reason. The great Council of Nicaea decreed that Synods should be 
held regularly — both Diocesan and Provincial— for the hearing of all 
Ecclesiastical questions. This direction was followed in England till 
the eleventh century, when Civil Judges were admitted to aid the 
Bishops ; but the practice was condemned as a novelty, and was 
soon put an end to, because contrary to the Canons. Under William 
the Conqueror, it was decided that all Ecclesiastical causes should be 
reserved to the Judgment of the Bishops. The Popish corruption of 
*' Official Principals " did not obtain ascendency till the year 1234 
according to Lyndwood. 1 

Whatever good may, by the over-ruling Providence of God, result 
from the vicious Public Worship Regulation Act, we certainly cannot 
thank the Archbishops, or their too subservient Suffragans, for it, seeing 
they lost sight of their own powers and privileges, through the influence 
upon their minds of Erastian traditions, and through their mistaken 
estimate of the popularity of the action of the "Church Association." 
Had they not had seats in Parliament, or if they had not ignored the right 
of their clergy to meet in Synod, no such Bill would ever have found a 
place in the Statute Book ; and it is to be hoped that, in obedience 
to the voice of the Church, it will ere long be expunged therefrom. 

It is further necessary to notice the Acts passed for the division of 
Sees and the extension of the Episcopate. The new dioceses, 
founded by authority of those Acts, are endowed by funds contri- 
buted by Churchmen, and the State, as such, does not give a farthing; 
but their Administrators are to be appointed by the Prime Minister. 
Now the Bishops, in their inward consciousness, must know, as every 
faithful Churchman knows, that this is the inherent right and preroga- 
tive of the Church herself and that the Prime Minister's claim 
rests upon no better foundation than the usurpation and tyranny of 
Henry VIII. — a usurpation, which the State not unnaturally seeks to 
perpetuate. But it is none the less, on that account, a grievous wrong. 
And I ask, in all sober seriousness, how many of the Bishops, in their 
place as Peers of Parliament, had the courage boldly to stand for- 
ward and vindicate the rights of the Clergy and Laity, nay, and the 
rights of their own order as well, in the appointment of the Bishops; 
or, at least, that these New Sees should in this particular be founded 
on sound principles ? What is the answer ? Not a single one. They 
are indebted to the Premier for their own Sees and position, and 

1 See " Principles of the Reformation and Questions of the Day," pp. 621—631. 
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they must not offend their patrons by urging the rightful claims of 
the Church. Such, alas ! is human nature ; and nothing could more 
strikingly illustrate the dangers to the Church in various ways, arising 
from the false position the Bishops now occupy. Under the altered 
circumstances of these modern times, it seems clearly manifest that 
some alteration is needed, as to their right of occupying seats in the 
House of Lords. In the Middle Ages there were no doubt urgent 
reasons for all the Bishops occupying the place and discharging the 
duties of temporal Peers — though even then, their so doing was not 
an unqualified benefit to Society. Then comparatively few of the 
temporal legislators were well educated, and the co-operation of the 
Spiritual Peers was greatly conducive to the welfare of the country. 
Now it is very different. The Laity enjoy the highest Educational 
advantages ; and if the Church do her duty and see that they are 
trained up in sound religious principles, they are thoroughly compe- 
tent to attend to secular Legislation and all State affairs. Great 
modifications are therefore required as to the demands on the time 
of the Bishops for Legislative purposes, seeing they have enough, 
and more than enough, to do, (if they properly attend to their own 
official and special spiritual duties. Their position, as now recognized, 
greatly tends to encourage undue secular interference in sacred things. 
Yet, as has been well said, "Every fresh attempt to bring before 
Parliament measures bearing on the Church affords additional proof 
that the Legislature, as now constituted, is unfitted for the discussion 
of Church questions," while "the proper -constitutional Church 
Legislature is Convocation." x 

Lord Carnarvon, in his speech in support of the Bill for the increase 
of the Episcopate, pointed out the change that had taken place in the 
external state of the English Bishops when the Church was in the 
main the Church of " the rich and the powerful and the influential," 
while " it was at the same time a Church that was steeped, with some 
few exceptions, in a deep lethargy. Now, although the Church of 
England might be shorn of a portion of her worldly splendour, there 
was good cause to be thankful for the change which had been effected, 
because he believed in his conscience that as religious stagnation was 
the deepest curse with which any Church could be smitten, so, on 
the other hand, the activity of spiritual life was the highest blessing 
that could be granted." These true and impressive words cannot 
fail to suggest the question, What was the cause of the "deep 
lethargy" and the "religious stagnation" here spoken of? The 
noble lord's words at once suggest the only true answer, — namely, 
the false position of the Bishops, their practical separation from their 
clergy and from the work of their Dioceses, together with State 
repression and tyranny over the Church. For, he proceeds, " the 
rapid spread of the American and Colonial Churches was due to the 
multiplication of Bishops, and the freer air in which such Churches 
1 Sweet's "Life of Henry Hoare, Esq.," p. u?. 
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existed"; and though he "did not wish to place the Church of 
England in the same position as the Colonial Churches," yet " if such 
a change was to be avoided it would be, not by a strict adherence to the 
status quo, but by removing the shackles and restrictions which impeded 
her action, and by affording her that amount of fair play which almost 
every other religious denomination enjoyed, and that liberty which the 
spirit of the times allowed, and 7vhich circumstances rendered desirable" 1 
These most sensible words might well be met, as they were, by hearty 
cheers from the House. Words could not more clearly point out 
the great need of removing the " shackles and restrictions " which 
have so fearfully impeded the work of the Church. And let me add, 
the whole object of this pamphlet is to pave the way for their effectual 
removal 

The Standard, in an article on the Observance of Good Friday, 
which appeared on that day (April 19th, 1878), speaks of "the devo- 
tional feelings rekindled by the Anglican Revival," and says among 
other things, that the great improvement in the Religious Observance 
of Good Friday is " due in great part to the exertions of the High 
Church Clergy during the flve-and-forty years which have elapsed since 
Keble's famous University Sermon." Yes, for every step of progress 
in the ChurcHs renovated life, we are entirely indebted to those whom 
the two Primates brought in their Public Worship Regulation Bill to 
" stamp out" And I ask in sober earnest, what single step of that 
progress was at the outset fostered by the Bishops; although, true, 
they in their Pastoral thanked God for it, and some now strive to make 
it still more effective ? But not a single one took the lead in the great 
work of renovation ; on the contrary, with rare exceptions they have 
done all in their power to retard and repress every onward movement, 
until they raised a storm of persecution, and cut to pieces their own 
jurisdiction, by the above-named Bill. Still, I feel bound to say, the 
fault does not rest with them, but with the false position in which they 
are placed by the State, — the falsity of which, from the deceptive trap- 
pings with which they are surrounded, they have hitherto been unable 
to realize. 

The evils resulting from State tyranny and repression in the affairs 
of religion, are, as I have already hinted, fearfully illustrated in 
Germany, where, by this instrumentality, all living Christianity has 
been well nigh extinguished. These are the words of Herr Most, 
uttered at a Socialist Meeting: " It was satisfactory to see that, in all 
the larger German towns, Church-goers had dwindled down to a 
small minority, and that the whole thing was evidently dying out." 2 
These words unhappily express only too accurately a well-established 
fact. It was little better in London in 1837, — the year in which I 
first visited the great metropolis. There were very few Churches in 
which there were more than a sprinkling of worshippers, and these 

1 See Guardian of March 27th, 1878, p. 434. 

2 See Guardian of March 27th, 1878. 
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could barely be said to worship ; for hardly any knelt This was 
before the Great Revival had made itself felt. How different is it 
now ! Go where you will, the Churches are, with rare exceptions, 
crowded with devout worshippers. If there are any exceptions, it is 
where reverence and earnestness, and their visible tokens, are absent. 
Who then could wish to bring back the sleep of death, and the 
slovenliness of a service which betokens the want of life ? If, among 
those calling themselves Christians, any such are to be found, we are 
bound in charity to believe that they are influenced by fearful mis- 
apprehensions, or by ignorant prejudice ; and we can only pray that 
God may be pleased to open their eyes to see the things that are 
needful both for their own and their neighbours' spiritual welfare, for 
time and for eternity. 
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PART III. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 

This brings me to the third and last part of my undertaking — namely, 
The Remedy for all the ills from which the Church has so long 
and so grievously suffered. That remedy necessarily divides itself 
into several heads, which we shall consider in turn. They are, 
however, simple and thoroughly practicable, and will, I am sure, 
commend themselves to every earnest-minded churchman of every rank 
and degree. For they are all in agreement with Catholic usage, and 
result necessarily from rightly applying the Divine principles which 
are inherent in the Church. They must, nevertheless, be taken up 
and carried out with determination of purpose, and unity of action. 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, must lay their heads together and work 
hand in hand, under the guidance of the good Spirit of God, fully 
determined that Misgovernment shall no longer bring discredit upon 
the Church of England. They must show that they are resolute ; 
that they have made up their minds, as one man, to set forth the 
claims and the rights of their Divine Master's Kingdom, and that 
they will no longer allow the world to trample that Heavenly Kingdom 
under its feet Their firm resolution must be that the Church shall 
be entirely unshackled and free — free in the full sense of Magna 
Charta — free to fulfil her Divine mission to the ransomed people of 
God. In thus acting they know that they will bring unspeakable 
blessings on their queen and country, and will enjoy the prayers and 
the blessing of all God's people. For they will be greatly instru- 
mental in bringing about that union and unity for which their Lord 
so fervently prayed to the Father, and for which every true Christian 
daily prays. May God be pleased to hear and to answer, for Jesus' 
sake, and to grant that they all may be one, as He and the Father are 
One! 

The Bishops and Parliament. 

I. In the first place, it follows from the principles already laid 
down, that if the Church is henceforth rightly to fulfil her responsi- 
bilities to her Divine Head and King, and to His people, a very 
considerable modification of the relations of the Bishops to Parlia- 
ment and the State must be effected. For the present arrangements 
have a manifest tendency to foster the mistaken idea that they there 
represent the Church, and that their assent to any measure affecting 
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her rights or her interests is equivalent to her assent. The only 
object of the Bishops being in the House of Lords, so far as the 
Church is concerned, is to watch " ne quid detrimenti ecclesia capiat" 
For neither in Parliament, nor out of it, have they any right, without 
the Presbytery, to legislate for the Church. But, most unfortunately, 
so large a proportion of the Bishops having seats in the House of 
Lords, as is now the rule, gives a fallacious appearance of partici- 
pation by the Church at large in the Parliamentary Acts affecting her 
interests; while the mistaken idea that they there represent the 
Church leads the State continually and unduly to interfere in matters 
most nearly and deeply affecting her interests, yet wholly out of 
its province. Let me here repeat what has already been said. Why 
should not the Church of England be as free to legislate for herself 
as any of the Dissenting Communities ? Nay, rather, why should 
she not have equal freedom with " the established Kirk of Scotland " ? 
The reason is obvious. The latter has no Bishops or " Ministers " 
in the House of Lords, and so it has manfully stood up for its rights 
and retained its freedom ; the former has many Bishops there, and 
the result is that she is trodden underfoot by the State. The power 
of legislating for itself is inherent in the Kingdom of Christ. It is 
its indefeasible right — a right which cannot lawfully be superseded 
either by " Royal Commissions " x or by Parliament. It is true no 
local or national Church has any right in legislating for itself, to 
depart from the universally accepted laws and principles of Catholic 
Christendom ; as by so doing it would break the bond that unites it 
to the Catholic Church, and reduce itself to the position of a Sect. 
Unhappily, from so many of the Bishops having seats in Parliament, 
the assumptions of the State have been so fostered in England, that 
its Legislators imagine there is no limit to their powers, and that the 
Church is a mere human Society entirely under their control. 

As regards the great body of the Bishops themselves, there can be 
no question, as already hinted, that their place in the House of Lords 
is a great hindrance to their own proper and Divinely-assigned work. 
It might pass unnoticed when the Church was asleep, and her hands 
manacled, so that she could do no active work ; when Confirmations 
were only once in seven years, and when, in consequence, Bishops 
thought their attendance in the House of Lords their duty of primary 
importance 5 but happily those days have passed away. The Church 
has awaked from her prolonged death-like slumber ; Confirmations 
are now once in two years ; the Bishops are more fully alive to their 
responsibilities ; they are now earnest in promoting missionary work, 
and in strengthening the hands of their clergy ; and how can they 
then also efficiently fulfil Parliamentary duties ? The thing is simply 
impossible ; and yet all the same, they have to bear the responsibility 

1 These so-called Commissions are a mode of dealing with the Church which 
Can receive no sanction from her. Their aim is to set aside her rights, and to 
assert the unrighteous claim of the State to regulate her affairs. 
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of all mischievous Bills affecting the Church and nation. This surely 
cannot be a position, whatever its secular advantages, that the great 
body of earnest- minded Bishops could possibly desire to occupy. 
All such must feel that their special and primary field of labour is 
their Diocese, where there is more scope for their energies than the 
most devoted men can, to their own satisfaction, fulfil. Each Bishop 
relieved of Parliamentary duties will soon be led to see the necessity 
of reviving his Synod, and of securing the fullest co-operation of his 
Laity in the management of the temporal affairs of his Diocese. It 
is not the fault of the Bishops now, that their work is not efficiently 
done. Their shortcomings are unavoidable, and arise from their 
being so largely mixed up with the secular legislation, which sadly 
encroaches upon the precious time needed for more urgent and more 
important work, for which they are responsible. 

What then is the remedy suitable in this case? I think all Church- 
men will agree that those Bishops who have no Baronial Right 
should for the most part cease to occupy seats in Parliament ; while 
to maintain unchanged the present constitution of the House of 
Lords, it is desirable that those whose Baronial right is still recog- 
nized — so far at least by their holding undisturbed possession of their 
seats — should continue members of the House of Lords. It will 
be their duty there to assist in the National Legislation, and to guard 
against any encroachment upon the rights and privileges of the Church; 
but on the distinct understanding that no Ecclesiastical questions shall 
be dealt with by Parliament, further than to give legal force to the 
decisions of the Convocations, when accepted by the Church. The 
Bishops, whose position is thus recognized by Parliament, are the 
two Archbishops, and the Bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Durham, and I cannot help feeling that to these should be added 
the Bishops of Ely and Oxford, from their relations to the two ancient 
Universities, and possibly, from old associations and ancient right, 
the Bishop of Lincoln. Beyond this it certainly is not desirable to 
go. The other Bishops should have no seats or voice in Parliament, 
but should devote their whole time and energies to their appropriate 
work in their Dioceses. In the case of those who continue to hold 
seats in the House of Lords, it is necessary, to prevent their Dioceses 
suffering loss thereby, that provision be made for Suffragans or Coad- 
jutors to carry on Diocesan work in their necessary absence. There 
can be no question that an arrangement carried out on some such 
basis as this would be an enormous gain to the Church. 1 

Appointment of Bishops. 

II. The next remedy for existing evils is the appointment of the 
Episcopate by the Church herself. This is another of her inherent 

1 See p. 33, etc., of Sweet's " Life of Henry Hoare, Esq.," that eminent Layman 
who laboured so assiduously and successfully for the revival of Convocation. 
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and indefeasible prerogatives, which she regularly discharged down 
to the time of Henry VIII.; who, in the exercise of his tyrannical 
will, transferred to himself the power of appointment, regardless 
of the right As things now are, the Royal Prerogative, thus pre- 
sumptuously assumed in this matter, is exercised, as in other particulars, 
by the Prime Minister, and he may now be a Dissenter or member of 
an alien community. Such was a late premier — Lord Aberdeen; 
and though, to his credit be it said, he, in his nominations, acted 
honourably by the Church, yet, as things now are, there is nothing 
to prevent the patronage from falling into the hands of an infidel, 
or of one whose main object would be to fill the Sees with men 
ready to join with him in undermining the Church's faith and 
principles. 

I can well remember Lord John Russell's nomination of Dr. 
Hampden, and his persistent determination to carry it through at all 
hazards. It is true that the said Doctor did not afterwards propagate 
his heresies, but "his Episcopate was notoriously inefficient and 
therefore injurious." It is also true that the appointment excited a 
feeling of universal indignation, and good thereby resulted from it. 
But the mockery and the profanation of the Archbishop pretending 
to hold a Court to hear objections, and yet being by the State 
prevented from listening to any reasons against confirming the 
election, could not fail to excite the deepest indignation of faithful 
Churchmen. Well might the late learned Sir John Coleridge describe 
such a sham as an intolerable yoke upon the consciences of Churchmen, 
and a profanation of the ordinances of religion by the most barefaced 
mockery, if such was the correct interpretation of 25 Henry VIII. c. 20 : 
"because," he proceeds, "it commands the highest officers in our 
Holy Church to assume the form and countenance of Judges, to 
hold the semblance of an open Court, to invite opposers, and swear 
witnesses on the Gospels, to pronounce a solemn sentence in the 
name of the Saviour, and yet tells them that all this is but shadow 
and sham, that they are but ministers and servants, with no more 
discretion as to the acts they perform than the merest slave of the 
most absolute master ; because, worst of all, if worse can be, it 
compels them to summon their Comprovincial Bishops to aid them 
in consecrating, no matter whom, bad liver, heretic, Jew or Turk, in 
violation of their own most solemn vows, against, it may be, their 
own deep convictions and most ascertained knowledge ; it bids them 
in prayer and solemn hymn to invoke the presence of the Holy 
Spirit to this monstrous profanation ; in the most awful language to 
confer that immeasurable gift on the mocking infidel, it may be, 
before them, and to minister to him that rite from which on the 
morrow they would be bound in strictness to exclude him. And 
all this it bids them do, as it is said, without possibility of defence, 
with no plea that could be sustained in a Court of justice in case of 
disobedience; and then strips them of the Queen's protection, 
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forfeits their lands and tenements, goods and chattels, casts their 
bodies into prison for life, or during the pleasure of the Crown. As 
no infidel could contrive a more blasphemous mockery of religion 
than such a consecration would be, so it would puzzle a tyrant to 
invent a more cruel and disproportionate punishment. ,, l These are 
strong words, but not stronger than befitted the occasion. And 
marvellous to relate, no effort has since been made by the Bishops 
in Parliament, or by the Church at large, to have these scandals put 
an end to or remedied. It was the opinion of Sir John Coleridge 
himself that such was not the law, but the Court was equally divided ; 
and, strange to say, this disgraceful state of things has, in consequence, 
ever since been held to be law, and Archbishops have submitted in 
their proceedings to carry out such a system ^without a word of 
remonstrance. Will the Church continue to bear such an intolerable 
burden ? In any secular matter, were such unrighteous proceedings 
declared to be law, would not the Legislature be speedily called 
upon, and in tones that couM not be overlooked, to modify the law 
according to the need ? If Bishops, Clergy, and Laity would look 
around them, so as to become sensible of the terrible evils the 
Church has suffered and is suffering from this sad state of things, 
would they not also, if in earnest, make their voices heard ? 

There can be no question that it belongs to the Church herself 
to appoint her Chief Rulers, and that such was the will and intention 
of her Divine Head is evident from the nature of the commission 
He gave to His Apostles and their successors, and from His description 
of His Kingdom as not of this world. Nor has the Church any 
authority to denude herself of this power and transfer it to " Caesar," 
or to any secular rulers. It also belongs to her to regulate, through 
her properly- constituted Synods, the special mode of election and 
appointment, in conformity with the principles and practice of the 
Primitive Church, and of Catholic Christendom, and of England 
herself in particular, when her appointments were conducted ac- 
cording to primitive usage. 

If, then, the Legislature, as now constituted, had any sense of 
justice, or any true regard for freedom, it would only be too glad to 
co-operate with the Crown in putting an end to the claims and 
pretensions of the State, and restore to the Church the rights and 
privileges of which she was so unrighteously deprived by Henry VIII. 
It would refer the whole matter to Convocation rightly constituted, 
that is, to the Provincial Synods assisted by the Diocesan Synods ; — 
their inherent right to co-operate with the Bishops in the government 
of the Church being duly recognized. Well might Mr. Cowen — the 
Dissenting Member for Newcastle — say, when speaking on the 
Additional Bishoprics Bill, that "it was a great anomaly that the 
affairs of the Church should be discussed by the members of other 

1 Sweet's "Life of Henry Hoare, Esq.," p. 14. 
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communities." 1 The Church, too, owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Sullivan — an Irish Roman Catholic member — for speaking out 
so plainly as he did in his speech on the Bill, with which he and 
his friends felt, and rightly felt, that it was beyond their province to 
interfere. His words were, — "It was an anomalous and hardly a 
creditable circumstance, that the truly domestic affairs of any religious 
community in this country should be brought before that House to 
be determined by the votes of Catholics, Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
men of every shade of religious belief. The time had arrived when, in 
justice to the conscientious feelings of the members of the Established 
Church, these matters should be withdrawn from the decision of that 
overworked assembly." He respectfully told the members of the 
Establishment, " that they had better endeavour to emancipate their 
Church from the control of the House of Commons, and to obtain 
for it home rule and self government, by restoring Convocation and 
making that body a reality . . . Would it not add to their dignity, 
if they were to free themselves once for all from the meddling inter- 
ference of that House?" 3 These are indeed first principles; and if 
Churchmen had the courage manfully to demand their rights, and 
the State the sense to act uprightly, the demand could not long be 
refused. For Parliament has of right, and is entitled to no further 
privilege than to confirm by civil approval the Acts of the Church, 
thereby giving them legal sanction ; but they would be equally bind- 
ing upon the consciences of her members whether it did or not 

The "Letter Missive," as it is called, which accompanies the 
congk d'klire, can be described no otherwise than as a civil fraud — 
the fruit of a tyrannical usurpation, and in itself an outrage on every 
principle of moral rectitude and a deprivation of Ecclesiastical right 
and privilege. Were a similar line of action to be pursued in any 
department of the State, as such, it would arouse the deepest feelings 
of indignation, and stir up an instantaneous and determined resist- 
ance, ending, if persevered in contrary to that expression of feeling, 
not unlikely in a Revolution. Why then should the Church be 
trampled under foot in a way that would not be tolerated — no, not 
for a moment — were the same thing done in any department of the 
State ? Is it not due to the Church, on every principle of honour and 
rectitude, that her indefeasible rights, so arbitrarily taken from her, 
should, in this enlightened and slavery- hating age, be restored? 

Has not the State then, as such, the right to appoint the Bishops ? — 
Certainly not No such right was claimed for more than a thousand 
years. Indeed the Emperor Valentinian checked the Erastian spirit 
when it first began to manifest itself. For when asked to choose a 
person to succeed Auxentius, Archbishop of Milan, he sharply rebuked 
the Bishops, telling them it was a matter far beyond his power, and 
adding, " You, who are actuated by Divine grace and enlightened 

1 See Standard of August 1st, 1878. 

2 Copied from Church Review of August 3rd, 1878. 
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by the Holy Spirit, are better qualified to decide than I am." The 
Canons of the English Church in the eighth century recognize the 
distinction of the secular and spiritual jurisdiction, as they maintain 
that the King is lord paramount in the State, and that, in the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Church, the authority of the Bishops is 
supreme. Indeed the election of Bishops remained in the hands of 
the Chapters of Cathedrals down to the time of HeniyVIIL, although 
there were from time to time Kings who sought to "melt the Mitre 
into the Crown," as Eadmer expresses it. Hence they sometimes 
partially assumed the right to nominate Bishops, and to thrust 
favourites into Sees, through their tyrannous exercise of civil power. 
It was to put a stop to this that Archbishop Stephen succeeded in 
obtaining from King John in the year 12 14 a Charter u securing the 
right of free election of prelates." In this, and in the great Charter of 
liberty granted the following year, it is secured that the election of all 
Prelates shall be free for ever; and this was again and again renewed 
in future reigns, with a view to make it binding on the Sovereign's heirs 
for ever. To this day the Charter has never been repealed. 

The rights which John claimed in this Charter were first to grant 
his license for the election, and then to confirm it But in the first 
case, he pledges himself and his successors not to refuse the license, and 
if not granted, the electors shall nevertheless proceed to make a canonical 
election ; and in the second case, he likewise pledges himself and his 
successors not to refuse to confirm the election unless reasonable cause 
and legitimate proof can be shown why assent ought not to be given. 

It is worthy of note, however, that these rights or privileges " were 
no inherent prerogatives of the Crown, but were claimed originally 
on account of the temporalities attached to the Sees, and were specially 
asserted in virtue of the Feudal Tenure, by which, after the conquest, 
the Episcopal lands were held of the King." x These claims were not, 
however, invariably acted upon, or even recognized. The Canons of 
the Church expressly prohibited the nomination of a particular person 
by the Crown, and did not allow any one to be consecrated who was 
not canonically elected. 

We thus see that the rights of the State can be legitimately carried 
no further than the issuing of a licence and the confirming of the 
election; and even these are based only upon the tenure of the 
temporalities. To this there can be no serious objection, if kept 
within the limits prescribed by Magna Charta. 

Let it then be specially observed that the several parties having 
an undoubted interest in the appointment of the Bishops, and who 
are therefore entitled to a voice in their election are — 

1. The bench of Bishops in the province in which the vacancy occurs. 

1 See " Principles of the Reformation and Questions of the Day," where from 
p. 511 top. 539 will be found a historical outline of the appointment of Bishops 
from the earliest ages down to the present time, with the details of the present 
corrupt and tyrannous system in England. 
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2. The clergy of the vacant Diocese ; and 

3. Such of the laity as are living members of the Church ; in other 
words, regular communicants. 

1. If the State claims to issue a licence, it should be addressed to 
the Archbishop of the province in which the vacancy occurs, who, as 
the centre therein of all Ecclesiastical authority, should, without delay, 
issue his mandate, calling upon and authorising the proper parties to 
meet, nominate, and elect a fit person to fill the vacant See. When 
the election has taken place, it is the duty of the Archbishop to 
assemble his Suffragans to sit as a Court under his presidency to hear 
objections offered by the State, or from any other quarter, if any 
should be offered, and to confirm or annul the election, as the case 
may require. Seeing, however, that the election has been carried 
out according to ancient Catholic usage, the latter would rarely or 
ever be necessary. As a rule, therefore, the more pleasant duty of 
confirming the election would devolve upon the Bishops ; and this 
would be followed by the solemn act of imparting the Divine and 
Spiritual Gift, by which "power" is given to execute the office, and 
fulfil the duties of a Bishop. 

2. The clergy of the vacant diocese have a canonical right, accord- 
ing to the universal practice of antiquity, to have a voice in the 
election of the person who is to be their future ruler. This right in 
mediaeval times was restricted to the members of the Cathedral 
Chapters ; and when those Chapters consisted of a large number of 
the leading clergy of the respective dioceses, they might not unrea- 
sonably be regarded as representative bodies. But recent secular 
legislation, having reduced them to four or five individuals of no 
representative character, has, in consequence, utterly unfitted them 
to act for the clergy in any matter of vital importance. The clergy 
of the diocese as a body, and as individuals, have the deepest interest 
in seeing that the supreme Pastor of the diocese is selected solely on 
the ground of his possessing the requisite qualifications, and not 
through any undue influence ; and it is therefore but just and right 
that they should have a voice in the appointment For much of the 
success of the work of the diocese depends on the Bishop's capacity 
to guide and direct its affairs, and to support and co-operate with 
them in their all-important duties, regardless of the influence of a 
world at enmity with God. They are, moreover, his counsellors, 
without whose advice he has no right to decide any Ecclesiastical 
question of importance. It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence 
that a man of judgment and discretion be selected, well qualified to 
give due weight, and only due weight, to the reasoning of his Council; 
which also renders it necessary that he himself be a strict adherent 
of the principles and practice of Catholic antiquity. These qualifica- 
tions can alone fit him to work harmoniously with his clergy, and 
make his Episcopate a success. He stands in the most intimate 
relations, as a spiritual father, to every Priest in his diocese, whether 
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Rector, Vicar, or Curate, all alike partaking of the Divine gift whereby 
they are enabled to fulfil the priestly office ; and, therefore, all have 
an equal right and title to be agents in the choice of their Bishop. 

There is a difficulty, however, arising from the large number of 
clergy in most, or indeed in all, the English dioceses, which renders 
it difficult for each Priest to give his individual vote. But this diffi- 
culty may easily be overcome, by electing a certain number of Priests 
to represent and act for their brethren, in addition to those who, 
from their position, must necessarily give a personal vote. The 
Ruri-decanal Chapters and Conferences might facilitate such an 
arrangement. If the Rural Dean were chosen by the clergy and 
laity at a conference, as he ought to be, and as is the case in the 
dioceses of Exeter and Truro, he would ipso facto, be a fitting repre- 
sentative. And another Priest or two, or more, might be elected by 
the Chapter alone for this special purpose and occasion. These two 
or three would fitly represent the clergy of the Ruri-decanal Chapter 
at the election of the Bishop. But I do not profess here to delineate 
any definite plan. My object is to show that the clergy of the diocese 
are entitled to a bond-fide voice in the election, either by individual 
vote, or by representatives selected by themselves to vote in their name 
and with their authority. A plan is delineated in the " Principles of 
the Reformation and Questions of the Day," from p. 557 to p. 566, 
but it is only meant to be suggestive, and may be modified to any 
extent according to the decision of the Reformed Convocations, if, 
before final decision, the matter is referred to the judgment of each 
Diocesan Synod. 

3. But the Communicant Laity have also a real interest, as li zing 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, in the appointment of a 
suitable Diocesan, seeing he has important duties to fnlfil to them as 
well as to the clergy. It would be utterly impossible for them all 
to be present, each to act for himself, and therefore it is absolutely 
necessary in their case, that representative men be chosen by them for 
this special purpose. Here again the Ruri-decanal Conference would 
appear to be the proper body to make the selection, clergy and laity 
uniting in the election of fit representatives. There ought not to be 
less than two laymen chosen by each Conference, but they may be 
free to select their representatives from among the lay members of 
the Conference, or any other suitable laymen in the diocese or the 
district, in whose judgment they have confidence. Or, if it should 
be thought expedient, the Church Council to be formed, and here- 
after described, might be the fitting medium through which to give 
the lay vote. But this is a matter for future consideration and 
arrangement. 

Synods. 

III. Now I come to the third, and certainly not the least import- 
ant, remedy for existing evils — namely, the revival of the Synodical 
action of the Church, so long, to her great injury, suspended. This 
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must needs accompany the other two, as without it there would be 
no freedom, and no means of properly conducting the government 
of the Church, in conformity with apostolic and primitive usage. 
The Church is in a condition of deplorable bondage, if she is not 
free to hold her Diocesan and Provincial Synods so often as her 
needs may demand; and to ensure this, it only requires that we 
have Bishops fully alive to their responsibility to their Divine Master 
— the Supreme Head of the Church — whose Ambassadors and Repre- 
sentatives they are, and to Whom they will one day have to give 
account of the way in which they have exercised the powers with 
which He has invested them. When He gave them their Commis- 
sion, He gave them also "Power" efficiently to discharge all the 
duties flowing from and implied in it, if they chose to use that Power 
aright ; for it is a Power of which no man can deprive them, if only 
they are true to Him who bestowed it upon them. This, however, 
they cannot be, so long as they submit to be drawn along by the 
leading strings of the State and yield to its usurped assumptions. It 
is this influence, unhappily, that makes them forget that in the Dio- 
cesan Synod the Bishop sits as a Prince and Ruler, and presides, 
not in the name of the earthly Sovereign, but in That of Him from 
Whom he derives all his authority. There he is surrounded by his 
co-priests of the second order, occupying the "second throne," 
without whose counsel his acts and decisions are irregular, un- 
canonical and destitute of all authority, when dealing with matters 
of vital importance. So also in the Provincial Synod, it is the 
province of the Archbishop to preside, surrounded by his Suffragans, 
and such of the Presbytery as may have a right to be present from 
their position, or by being canonically chosen to represent and act 
for their Order, in the interests of the Church. 

In the first Council of the Church held at Jerusalem, we have the 
model of all future Synods. This is no special opinion of mine. 
For the Bishop of Lincoln in his " Church History to the Council of 
Nicsea," says, " This Council of Jerusalem was a precedent and 
pattern for succeeding Synods of the Church." In it the Elders or 
Priests were associated with the Apostles in deliberating and deciding 
upon the decrees that were to be imposed upon the Church ; and so 
it has been ever since in all duly-constituted Diocesan and Pro- 
vincial Synods. In Acts xv. we are informed of the difficulties 
that arose at Antioch in regard to the* Circumcision of the Gentiles, 
and how it was determined to send Paul and Barnabas, with certain 
others, to Jerusalem to "the Apostles and Elders about this question. " 
On their arrival they were received by the whole Church, Laity as 
well as Apostles and Elders, to whom they declared what God had 
done for them. Thereafter, " the Apostles and Elders came together 
for to consider of this matter." After much discussion and considera- 
tion, S. James, the presiding Bishop, delivered his judgment, which 
was forthwith accepted by the Apostles and Elders, and then assented 
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to by the Laity, and the whole Church concurred in sending " chosen 
men of their own company," with Paul and Barnabas to make known 
the decision. 1 In the next chapter we read that Paul and his 
associates, "as they went through the cities delivered them the 
Decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the Apostles and Elders 
which were at Jerusalem/ This then is the model, and, in accord- 
ance with it, all future Synods were regulated. The Bishops and 
Clergy alone have the decisive voice, but the Laity may be present, 
and with the special permission of the Bishop may even speak, but 
it would be a violation of established practice and principle were they 
to be allowed a voice in the final decision. The reason is obvious. 
God gave a special commission to the Bishops and Priests of His 
Church to be the teachers and guardians of His truth, and to feed 
His people with " knowledge and understanding. " There can be 
no question, as Joyce in "England's Sacred Synods" says, that "the 
introduction of Laymen to define in Synods is contrary to the un- 
broken practice of the purer ages of Christianity" (p. n). For as 
Field, quoted by him, puts it, " in all Councils Bishops and Pastors 
only are found to have subscribed the decrees made in them, as 
defining and decreeing, howsoever other men testified their consent 
by subscription ; and Princes and Emperors by their Royal Authority 
confirmed the same " (p. io). 2 

Our Lord's words, " Tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican," clearly prove, when properly examined, that the judicial 
decision of all doctrinal matters and the punishment of the offender 
belong to the Synods of the Church. This was the principle upon 
which the Church for ages acted. As Joyce truly says (p. 17)," In the 
accounts of the early councils we find such judicial decision to be as 
constant a part of their duty as the interpretation of Scripture, or 
as the formation and ratification of Canons for enforcing discipline." 

"The introduction of Lay Judges in matters spiritual, Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor designates rightly as an 'old heretical trick' ; and 
quotes S. Ambrose, who said of such, when the Arians would have 
introduced them into Council, ' that they might come to hear together 
with the people, but might not sit in judgment' "; and Joyce adds, 
" it is a trick which it is devoutly to be hoped may never be practised 
upon the Church of England" (p. n). Yet, alas, he has lived to 
see it "practised," and no doubt has been astounded, though hardly 
surprised, at the decisions resulting from the practice ! I cannot 
refrain from adding this further quotation from Joyce's admirable 
work (p. 18). "If this right and this duty belong to the Pastors of 

1 See the Bishop of Lincoln's " Church History to Council of Nicsea," p. 388. 

2 " England's Sacred Synods," by the Rev. J. W. Joyce, is a most valuable work, 
and ought to be carefully studied by all who take an interest in Church affairs, and 
wish to see the revival in the Church of England of its proper organization in con- 
formity with Catholic principles and usage, without which it can never be truly 
efficient. 
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the Church in their lawful assemblies, not only by prescription and 
long standing, but by the endowment of our Saviour Himself, then it 
may prove a crime of somewhat deeper dye than simple injustice, 
and of some more terrible consequence than a civil injury, if any 
should endeavour to wrest them away. For it must be borne in 
mind that the right of jurisdiction and the duty of authoritative 
decision in spiritual matters were not only committed to the pastors 
of the Church by our Lord's words (S. Matt, xviii. 17, 18), but that 
they were also involved in the commission to ' teach all nations ' given 
from the Galilaean mount ; and that only to the faithful exercise of 
that right, and the full discharge of that duty is the Lord's promise 
annexed, *Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world."* 

Diocesan Synods. 
In the Apostolic and Primitive ages Diocesan Synods were held in 
every Diocese ; and the Bishop did nothing of any importance with- 
out the council and concurrence of his clergy. They worked together 
hand in hand, and hence the marvellous unity of their action and 
success of their 'work. To use again Mr. Joyce's words (p. 34), — 
" Being considered as an Ecclesiastical Senate or Council to the 
Bishop, as their advice was useful in guiding his deliberations, so 
their authority availed to give weight to his decisions. From these 
circumstances they are called by S. Chrysostom ' the Court or Sanhe- 
drim of the Presbyters ' ; by S. Cyprian * the venerable bench of 
clergy'; by S.Jerome 'the Church's Senate'; by Origen, and by 
the author of the ' Apostolical Constitutions,' ' the Bishop's Coun- 
sellors,' and 'the Council of the Church'; and though the Bishop 
was ' head and prince of this Ecclesiastical Senate,' yet he did not of 
his own motion regulate the government and discipline of his Church 
without their advice, assistance, and consent." It belonged to them, 
as Presbyters, to work with the Bishop as fellow-labourers and over- 
seers of the people ; which seems also clearly implied in the words of 
S. Paul to the Eiders of Ephesus, — "Take heed unto yourselves, and 
to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, to feed the Church of God, which He hath purchased with 
His own Blood." 1 And he further points out the need of joint 
watchfulness from the dangers to which the Church would be exposed 
from "grievous wolves," and brethren speaking "perverse things." 
Bingham assures us that the expressions, " the joint session of the 
Presbyters? and " sitting in the Presbytery? occur commonly in the 
acts of almost every Council, and in the writings of all ancient 
authors on these subjects ; thereby proving that it was the custom 
and privilege of Presbyters to sit in Council with their Bishops. 2 
Accordingly, as already stated, they were allowed to be seated — to 
occupy the second throne — in the Sanctuary, and also at all Council 
meetings, a privilege which none else enjoyed. 

1 Acts xx. 28. * See Joyce's " Sacred Synods," p. 35. 
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That Diocesan Synods "were held in England from the earliest 
period down to the time of the Reformation there is ample evidence 
to prove. It is true that, owing to the progressive efforts of the Papal 
See to concentrate all Ecclesiastical authority in itself, they gradually 
became few and far between. Still they did continue to exist. Nay, 
even since the Reformation, although the disorganized state of the 
Church prevented their being regularly summoned, various instances 
of their being held in different Dioceses are on record ; and in the 
Dioceses of Norwich and Durham they appear to have met regularly, 
until the Grand Rebellion suppressed all Church work. The last 
genuine Synod was held within the present generation by Dr. Phillpotts 
— the late eminent Bishop of Exeter. 

Their not being regularly held now is at the root of most of our 
prevailing dissensions and difficulties 5 nor until they are revived will 
the Church be able to carry on efficiently her Divinely-assigned work, 
or the Bishops to regain the genuine influence which they ought to 
possess in the regulation of her affairs. For the meeting of the Bishop 
and his clergy from time to time to discuss and regulate all matters 
of importance in the Diocese, has an undoubted tendency to promote 
unity of sentiment and action, to an extent which, in the present 
absence of all practical organization, we can but inadequately realize. 
Nevertheless all past and present experience proves the truth of this 
statement The meetings of Conferences and Congresses, during the 
last twenty-five years, have proved an incalculable benefit to the 
Church, by bringing men to be of one mind, and promoting zeal in 
all matters affecting her well-being. They have, too, been steadily 
paving the way for the revival of genuine Synodical action, by supply- 
ing a practical evidence of its value and importance. Why then should 
we be without them ? It is a matter which rests entirely in the hands 
of the Bishops. They have only to speak the word, and it is done. 
At any moment they have it in their power to make Synodical action 
a reality ; and if they could only realize the gratification they would 
themselves derive from the revival of faith and unity, of peace and 
concord, of zeal and devotion, that would result from them, — yea, 
and the extent to which their own hands and the hands of their clergy 
would be strengthened for the work which God has given them to 
do, 1 feel sure they would not postpone a movement so very important 
and so urgently demanded by all faithful Churchmen. 

The " Act of Submission" throws difficulties in the way of holding 
Provincial Synods without royal sanction. But there is no such 
difficulty in the way of assembling Diocesan Synods. The Bishop of 
each Diocese is free to hold them whenever he pleases. It is true there 
have been lawyers who have capriciously or ignorantly given it as 
their opinion that the " Act of Submission" restrains also the holding 
of Diocesan Synods, but this is utterly without foundation. 1 

The reasons why, since the Revolution, Synods have been but rarely 
1 For proof of this see " England's Sacred Synods/' pp. 40 — 44. 
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held are twofold — namely, because the Episcopate, in the "dark ages" 
through which we have passed, never realized their value and import- 
ance as aids in the regulation of the affairs of the Church, and 
probably also from the fear lest they should curtail their own autocracy. 
But, it is to be hoped, the days are rapidly passing away when 
Bishops can be influenced by such motives. All therefore that we 
now need is courage on the part of our Bishops to throw off the 
trammels which have hitherto bound them to unwise traditions, and 
to take the lead in reviving their Diocesan Synods. But then 
they must be real Synods, — not Conferences of clergy and laity, — 
such as the Bishop of Salisbury is pleased to dignify with the 
title of Synod. These Conferences are most valuable as such, but 
they are not Synods ; and it is wrong to give them a name to which 
they have no title. For a Synod consists only of the spiritualty — 
the Bishop and his clergy — and by the admission of the laity as a 
constituent part, it ceases to be a Synod, and has no right to give 
a decisive voice on any question of doctrine, worship, or discipline. 
It may enlighten, but cannot legitimately rule or decide. The con- 
stituent members of a Diocesan Synod are the Bishop, as president, 
and all Priests who hold his License, whether as Incumbents or 
Curates. All such have a right to be present, to speak and to vote 
according to primitive usage. The Romish Church has stripped the 
Priesthood of all its Synodical rights and privileges, but in England 
happily they have been unceasingly continued. It is also most 
desirable that these Synods should be open to the laity, to attend as 
hearers ; and individuals well versed in the subjects under treatment 
might, by the special permission of the Bishop, be allowed to speak 
for the enlightenment of the members, though they cannot vote ; in 
other words, can have no decisive voice in the settlement of the ques- 
tions under consideration. 1 

It is not possible to over-estimate the value of Diocesan Synods 
properly regulated and conducted. They are all important in strength- 
ening the hands of the Bishop in managing efficiently the affairs of 
the Diocese. They have power to make canons and rules for local 
use within the Diocese, provided they are not at variance with any 
canon or law of the higher Convocations, or of a General Council 
accepted by the Catholic Church. To make laws at variance with 
these would be a sinful assumption of a power which does not belong 
to them, resulting in schismatical pravity and numberless other evils. 
It belongs to them to accept or reject the decisions of Provincial or 
National Synods, which are of no force until so accepted by the majority 
of Diocesan Synods within the Province or Nation. This is all import- 
ant as a means of checking impulsive action, resulting from any tem- 
porary excitement, and consequently not based upon sound principles. 

1 For a full statement of this matter see " Principles of the Reformation and 
Questions of the Day,*' pp. 494 — 510 ; also " Evidences of the Primitive Church 
on Admission of Laity," by J. W. Lea, Esq. 
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It is also the province of the Diocesan Synod to deal with all 
questions of grievance within the Diocese ; and when accusations are 
brought against any of the clergy or laity, bearing on Ecclesiastical 
discipline, to sit in judgment upon the accused, and pronounce 
sentence according to the evidence and nature of the case. The 
Bishops in mediaeval times, having to spend a large portion of their 
time in regulating the temporal affairs of the Nation in Parliament, 
were unable to give sufficient attention to their Diocesan affairs, and 
so appointed lay Judges to act for them and their Synods, but without 
thinking it needful to take the latter into their confidence, or to ask 
for their approval It was in accordance with Papal rule to set at 
nought the rights of the Presbytery ; and this our Bishops of that 
day considered a sufficient justification of their action in this instance. 
By investing laymen with authority to act as their representatives in 
judicial causes, they probably fancied they were keeping all power in 
their own hands, and that the judgment would be the same as if 
personally pronounced by themselves ; and as for the prerogatives of 
their Presbytery, as co-judges and co-governors with themselves, that 
was a matter of no moment, as they could, with the aid of their new 
Judges, do perfectly well without their consent and co-operation. 
We, in this nineteenth century, have seen the result — a result which, 
to do them justice, they never could have foreseen. But the "Church 
Discipline" and the "Public Worship Regulation" Acts, passed for 
the purpose of transferring the Church's rights and powers — those 
of the Bishop as well as the Presbytery — to Civil Courts, have shown 
how one false step leads to another, until the utter perversion of truth 
and justice ensuing, has been so transparent as to open the eyes of 
the previously blind ; and all gifted with ordinary discernment now 
see the urgent need of returning to Apostolic and Primitive practice. 

The absolute necessity of such a return is proved by the fearful 
disorganization of the Church, and the consequent deprivation of 
order, uniformity, and discipline. For long, every man has been " a 
law unto himself," and the law and principles of the Church have, 
by the great majority, been utterly disregarded. Neglect of duty, 
slovenly services, and even moral obliquity, except in very extreme 
cases, rarely called forth punishment, or even reproof. But on the 
return of Church life, when multitudes of the clergy and laity strove 
to make the principles of the Prayer Book— the Church's exposition 
of the Bible — the basis of their action in all things, then the most 
faithful, devoted, and hard-working of the clergy, — those who were 
most successful in bringing back the lost sheep to the Divine Shep- 
herd, — were dragged by a Persecuting Company before these new 
Civil Courts, and subjected to a system of persecution most discredit- 
able to a professedly Christian country. Individuals may from time 
to time have raised their voices against both these evils, but the 
individual voice could exercise no powerful influence. If, however, 
the power which our blessed Lord gave for the regulation of His King- 
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domhad been continuously and faithfully carried out, in conformity with 
the " Commandments given unto the Apostles whom He had chosen," 
as they were in the Primitive Church, neither slovenly negligence on 
the one hand, nor malignant persecution on the other, would have 
been tolerated. For regular Synodical conference and judicial action, 
would have interposed an insuperable barrier to both these evils, 
and would have prevented the fearful decadence of Church life, of 
which the melancholy consequences have now made us sensible. 

The modern practice of delivering what are designated Charges 
was unknown to the Church in ^England or elsewhere, until intro- 
duced by Compton, Bishop of London, in the reign of William of 
Orange. We are now inundated with them. Bishops and Arch- 
deacons must each, at what is designated a Visitation, act the 
autocrat, and deliver himself of his views on some of the topics of 
the day, and this he calls a" Charge. " But what is the practical 
result ? With very rare exceptions, the answer must be — nil. frlow 
if, instead of these so-called visitations, which serve no really practical 
purpose, the Bishop were to hold a Synod and the Archdeacon a 
Conference y or Archidiaconal Synod, they would soon find an immense 
improvement in the condition and life of the Church. It is to be 
hoped the day is not distant when this plan, so important to the 
welfare of the Church, will be generally adopted. 

Provincial Synods. 

Next to Diocesan come those known as Provincial Synods. We 
have but a very imperfect account of the first formation of Dioceses 
and Provinces. By some it is believed that a Bishop was usually 
sent to the chief city or metropolis of a Roman Province, accom- 
panied by one or more Presbyters to commence the missionary work. 
Of this we certainly have an illustration, at a later period, in the case 
of S. Augustine, who, attended by a large staff of missionary priests, 
settled in Canterbury, for the purpose of converting our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. In due time, as the Gospel spread, additional Dioceses 
were formed. But from the importance of the chief city and the 
amount of work to be carried on in it, leading men would, as a 
matter of course, be usually chosen to fill its episcopal throne ; and 
hence the occupant for the time being would be looked up to as the 
presiding Bishop of the Province, or as he came to be called — the 
Metropolitan. 

It is probable, however, that the exercise of Metropolitan 
authority derived its origin and its sanction from S. Paul's appoint- 
ment of Titus as overseer of the various Dioceses of Crete, and 
Timothy of those in Proconsular Asia ; and certainly the system 
had become general in the second century. By the Apostolical 
Canons, the other Bishops were required to look to the Metro- 
politan as their Head, and to do nothing out of the usual course 
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without his sanction. The object clearly was to promote union 
by united action. For the Metropolitan was, by the same canons, 
required to do nothing affecting the Province without the consent 
of the other Bishops, and so, it was added, "concord will be 
preserved and God glorified. " This, too, naturally resulted from the 
nature of the Church as the one Divine Kingdom, and from the 
requirement of our Lord that the whole Body of the Church should 
be ever knit together as One, having therefore always the same Faith, 
the same Sacraments and Ministry, and the same Discipline. Now 
unity in all these can only be maintained by united counsel and 
action on the part of Bishops and Presbyters, — first in the Diocese, 
then in the Province, next in the Nation, when divided into different 
Provinces, and lastly in the whole Church. This united action, in 
the first three, is secured by Synods, and, in the last, by General 
Councils. Wherever these are neglected or disowned, the Church's 
faith, unity, and discipline cannot but be deteriorated. The Patristic 
Church was deeply impressed with their importance ; and so the first 
General Council — that of Nicaea — enjoined Provincial Synods to be 
held twice in the year. Such was the veneration in which that 
Council was held, that its injunctions were by most Churches re- 
ligiously carried out, and in this country they were duly held. After- 
wards, when difficulties intervened to prevent their being held half 
yearly or even annually, they were still summoned from time to time 
by the Metropolitan, as the needs of the Church seemed to require. 

Of right it belongs to each Archbishop, as Metropolitan, to summon 
his Provincial Synod as need may require. Its constituent members 
are (1) Himself, whose duty it is to preside ; (2) The Comprovincial 
Bishops who, on receiving the writ of summons, were bound by the 
Ecclesiastical Canons to attend and to remain till the business was 
finished, unless prevented by illness or some equally urgent cause, 
in order that each might affix his signature to the conclusions arrived 
at by the deliberate voice of the Synod ; And (3) the Presbyters, ta 
whose office the right was attached, and those also who were chosen 
to represent their brethren. That these have a right to be present, 
to deliberate and to decide, is clearly proved by the example of the 
Apostolic Synod at Jerusalem, and the continued practice of the 
Church. Of this ample evidence will be found in Joyce's " Sacred 
Synods," pp. 63 — 67, from the earliest times down to the thirteenth 
century. In the English Church the rights of the Presbytery have so 
far been uninterruptedly continued down to the present time. It is 
needless here to go into details, as under the next head, so closely 
allied to this, all further necessary information will be given. 

National Synods. 

In every country, where there are more Provinces than one, it is- 
necessary for the promotion of unity that there should be a National 

10 
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Synod, at which the several Provinces are duly represented. Without 
such a Synod it would be impossible to secure uniformity of faith, 
worship, and discipline, and to have laws equally binding on each 
and all of the several Provinces. Its powers, however, are necessarily 
limited. For as the Diocesan and Provincial Synods can make no 
laws at variance with those decreed by the National Synod, when 
once accepted, so the National Synod cannot, without a breach of 
unity, put forth Canons contrary to the universally accepted decisions 
of General Councils, nor deviate from the faith and practice of 
Catholic Christendom which have come down from Apostolic 
times. 

Under Anglo-Saxon rule, the Bishops with representative priests 
formed a regular part of the "Great Civil Council," as it was then 
designated. They, therefore, met the king and the lay members of 
the legislature at the appointed times, for the purpose of enacting 
temporal laws as the needs of the country required. But as there 
were no railways nor even macadamised roads in those days, and 
travelling was attended with difficulties, the Bishops and Clergy took 
the opportunity, when thus assembled, of holding Synodical meet- 
ings. There was another very important reason for their thus acting; 
namely, that their decrees might be at once accepted by the laity. 
Accordingly, when Spiritual and Ecclesiastical questions required to 
be dealt with, the Bishops and Clergy separated from the Council, 
and deliberated apart by themselves. Having formulated their 
decisions, they brought them to the Civil legislature to be accepted 
and made the 'law of the land, as by the Synodical action they were 
the law of the Church. 1 

We thus see that the " Great Council" consisted of the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity, but the " Synods' 1 consisted of Bishops and Clergy 
only. Here then we have a correct illustration of what is the true 
organization of the Church. The Bishops and Clergy alone have a 
decisive voice in all Spiritual questions — that is of doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, while the Laity accept and co-operate with the spiritualty in 
giving effect to the decisions, and with it, have an equal voice in purely 
temporal matters. It will be of great importance to keep this in mind, 
when we come to consider the part which the laity ought now to 
take in the management of Church affairs. 

It is necessary here to draw attention to the fact that much mis- 
apprehension has arisen from the neglect of some writers to mark 
the difference between the Councils and the Synods at this period. 
From this cause, some have ignorantly concluded that laymen were 
constituent members of Synod y just as the clergy were members of the 
Council. This, however, is a very great mistake. For the laity 
never joined with the clergy in defining questions of doctrine, 
although the clergy were called to join the laity in settling civil 

1 Ste Wakes' "Authority of Christian Princes," pp. 161 — 163; Lathbury's 
" History of Convocation, "p. 54 ; and Joyce's " Synods," pp. 81 — 83. 
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questions. This mistake has arisen from the fact that Ecclesiastical 
and Civil matters were not unusually dealt with at the same time 
and place. But then the clergy always went apart when dealing 
with Spiritual questions. " By this arrangement, " as Joyce well says 
(p. 129), "two advantages were secured. The clergy being called to- 
gether as members of the 'Mixed Council* took advantage of the 
occasion for settling by themselves apart questions connected with 
the law divine; and, on the other hand, the laity being gathered 
together for deliberation were ready on the spot to give secular sanc- 
tion to canonical definitions, and so to invest them with the authority 
of temporal law." This was, no doubt, the origin of the custom, 
which has been handed down to the present day, of assembling the 
Convocations at the same time as Parliament. 

There is another mistake to which it is desirable to draw attention. 
It has been imagined and asserted by parties who were evidently 
unacquainted with the historical facts, that our Convocations, — in 
other words, our Provincial Synods, — as now constituted, go no further 
back than the reign of Edward I., whose temporal needs, they say, led 
him to devise the Lower House, consisting of Presbyters, for the 
purpose of taxing themselves, that they might bear their share in the 
secular expenses and wars of that monarch. This, however, is an 
utter mistake. It is true Edward tried various schemes to gain his 
object He tried first to summon the clergy to Parliament for this 
purpose, as he thought this would be a more ready and easy way of 
getting his needs supplied, than if he waited for their action in 
Convocation. This having failed, he then issued a writ in peremptory 
terms requiring the Archbishops to summon their Synods for this 
purpose. But here again the clergy resisted, because they considered 
this an improper interference with the rights of the Metropolitans. 
It was not until the reign of Edward III., when a milder form of writ 
was adopted, that they submitted to this mode of summons through 
the Archbishops. But let it be noted that the constitution of the 
Convocations was in no way interfered with. As already shown, 
Presbyters had from Apostolic times a commission given them, as 
well as Bishops, to " banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God's word, " and this commission they could 
not fully exercise if excluded from Synodical action. They were, 
therefore, from the beginning and in all ages of the Church, con- 
stituent members of Ecclesiastical Synods — Diocesan, Provincial, and 
National. It is true, as already noted, that when Rome began to 
.push its claim of supremacy to excess, it found it necessary, as far as 
possible, to set aside the rights of the second order of the ministry. 
Its object was to retain power in as few hands as possible, from the 
idea that it was more easy to manage a few than a large number, and 
more especially as over the appointment of those few — the Bishops — 
it managed to exercise a considerable influence. But in England, 
notwithstanding, the rights of the second order have in all periods of 
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its history been recognized, and they have all along retained their 
convocational privileges. 1 

Nor must we overlook the important fact, that, in all countries, and 
in England down to the end of the fourteenth century, the Bishops 
and Clergy met together as one body for the Synodical settlement of all 
Church questions. The first time we read of any separation between 
the orders was in the reign of Edward L> when the greater prelates 
met by themselves for private consultation. These separations were 
but occasional for some time after, but they steadily became more 
and more frequent, till in 142 1 they had become the prevailing- 
custom. The Bishops met in the Chapter-house of S. Paul's, while 
the Presbyters retired to a room underneath it, which was used as a 
School of Theology, and from its position designated the " Lower 
House." Hence the origin of the designation of the " Upper and 
Lower Houses of Convocation." This novel and unique arrange- 
ment has its advantages and disadvantages. It may allow of more 
freedom in the discussions of the Lower House; but the Bishops lose 
the benefit of listening to the sentiments of the working clergy, and 
are in consequence too easily influenced by the opinions of the world* 
Were they in the habit of regularly holding their Diocesan Synods, 
less harm would result from the present system, as through them they 
would become acquainted with the mind of their clergy on Church 
questions. It is, however, satisfactory to know that, as the right of 
the clergy to sit along with the Bishops injudicial causes was fully 
recognized in the practice of the primitive Church, so also was it in 
that of the English Convocations. For, after the separation of the 
two Houses for ordinary business, they, in all judicial causes, saf 
together as one House to try the offender. 2 This is all important, as 
a means of preventing either order from being influenced by prejudice 
or partiality, and as helping both to view the cause on its real merits. 

The importance of thus preserving these rights of the Presbytery 
was remarkably illustrated by several cases in the Scottish Church 
some time ago. When that eminent Theologian — the late Rev. P. 
Cheyne — was accused of holding and propounding erroneous views 
on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, the case was carried by appeal 
to the College of Bishops instead of to the general or national Synod 
of the Church — the former being there improperly recognized as the 
final Court of appeal. The Bishops alone, therefore, sat as judges in 
the cause ; and unhappily few of them were at that time deeply 
versed in Theology, of which the study was only then beginning to 
revive. The result was that Mr. Cheyne was condemned; but 
within a year or two the Bishops, through the representations of some 
of the more learned of the clergy, saw their error, and removed the 
penalty as far as they then could, without requiring any recantation on 
his part. There were then among the clergy some who, if the trial 

1 See Joj'ce's " Synods," pp. 141 — 149 ; again, 242 ; and again, pp. 269 — 281. 
* See Joyce's " Synods," pp. 307-8. 
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had taken place, as it ought to have done, in a Synod of both orders, 
would have prevented the Bishops committing themselves to such a 
mistaken judgment as they gave. Nevertheless, it did good For 
the attention it drew to the subject both in England and Scotland 
.spread the knowledge of the truth with almost incredible rapidity. 
Another remarkable case occurred a few years later. An # excellent 
young clergyman was unanimously elected to fill a vacant charge, 
but the Diocesan, from vindictive feelings towards one of the sup- 
posed electors, though he purposely abstained from taking any part 
in the appointment, refused to induct The congregation appealed 
to the College of Bishops, — the unhappily recognized Appeal Court, — 
and they, from the feeling that they must not thwart their colleague, 
upheld him in his culpable proceedings, without the slightest justifiable 
reason. Had the appeal been to the Synod, the voice of the Presby- 
ters would have given the Bishops courage to do justly, even though 
obliged to oppose their brother's ill-judged and capricious action; 
and the Church in that locality would have been an immense gainer. 
Other similar cases could be named But these are enough to prove 
the need of maintaining in all their integrity the rights of the second 
order of the Priesthood, of following in the footprints of the primitive 
Church, and of maintaining Catholic principles and practice. Ac- 
cording to these, Presbyters are entitled to a voice in Synodical 
definitions of doctrine and in judicial proceedings directly or indirectly 
bearing upon it, or upon the worship or discipline of the Church. 

The next question of importance is — to whom belongs the right of 
assembling Provincial and National Synods ? To all acquainted with 
the Church's origin and history the solution of this question pre- 
sents no difficulties. For they are well aware that it is a prerogative 
inherent in the office of the Metropolitan to call together his 
Provincial Synod whenever the well-being of the Church appears to 
him to render it necessary or desirable. This has been the rule 
throughout the whole Church, and in England as well, until the 
sixteenth century. As to National Synods, special authority was 
given to the Archbishop of Canterbury to summon them at his 
discretion, by the Council and Synod of Windsor in 1072, and this 
was confirmed at several succeeding Synods. The Canon settled 
that "if the Archbishop of Canterbury desired to convene a Synod, 
wherever that might be, the Archbishop of York with all those who 
were subject to him, should present themselves and yield obedience 
to all canonical commands." This canon was subscribed by the 
Sovereign, and by the Archbishops and Bishops of both provinces. 
The right of the Archbishop, as thus recognized, he retained with- 
out question, until the drag was put upon the chariot wheel of the 
Church by the "Act of Submission" in 1534. * From the time of 

1 Of the oppressive and tyrannous "Act of Submission " it is difficult to speak 
with complacency. Its object was to support the unrighteous assumptions of 
Henry VlIT.; and it has brought the Church into such a state of slaver}' to the 
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Edward III. it became customary for the Sovereign to issue a writ 
calling upon the Archbishops to summon their Convocations to meet at 
the same time as Parliament. But these writs were never intended to 
give authority, seeing the authority existed independently of them. 
Their object was merely to arrange the meetings of the spiritual and 
secular legislatures so as best to suit the convenience of clergy and 
laity, to secure that the legislation by the two bodies should be in 
accord, and that spiritual decrees should at once be invested with 
secular sanction. As the Bishops and Clergy were members of the 
" Great Civil Councils," not only in Saxon times, but also after the 
Norman Conquest, and as such, were summoned to Parliament, the 
above arrangement was to them most convenient But as Joyce 
correctly states (p. 82), "Our Metropolitans could call together their 
Synods when they pleased, independently of any meetings of the Civil 
Legislature": and the accounts of many such meetings have come 
down to us, and are enumerated by Joyce (pp. 83 — 86). As a matter 
of fact, it may be well to state, that some few of our National Synods 
were held under Legatine authority from the Pope, but the large pro- 
portion of them were held by the Archbishops of Canterbury, or their 
representatives, in virtue of the authority given to them as above 
specified. The papal interference was an encroachment upon the 
rights of this National Church, following in the wake of the Norman 
Conquest. 

The National Synods are composed of the members of the two 
Provincial Synods of Canterbury and York. There were four ways 
in which the authority of the National Synods was secured — (1) By 
uniting the two Provincial Synods ; (2) By transacting the same 
business simultaneously in the two Provinces ; (3) By discussing the 
business first in the Synod of Canterbury, and then sending the drafts 
of the proceedings for the sanction of the Synod of York ; and (4) 
By admitting proxies from the Synod of York to that of Canterbury 
with full powers to act for it I venture here to give no opinion as 
to which mode is the best. The last was that adopted when our 
Prayer Book was revised and received Synodical sanction in 1661 — 2. 1 

Having thus shown the constitutional arrangements of the Church 
for the purposes of legislation, judicial action, and self-government for 
the first 1,500 years, it would seem self-evident that her vitality and 
efficiency depend upon her steadfastly adhering to that system. 
There cannot be a question that it is a system begun under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, and therefore the best adapted to the 
nature and needs of man. For it is calculated to check individual 

secular power that she has been utterly unable since to fulfil efficiently her Divine 
mission to the people of this country. The only marvel is that the Church should 
have submitted to it so long, which can only be accounted for by the torpor into 
which she was brought by it and similar measures since. The day cannot be 
distant now when it will be removed from the Statute Book, of which it forms one 
of the darkest blots. 
1 Joyce, pp. 89 — 90. 
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self-confidence and to promote unity and brotherly love. It is 
manifest that God never intended that any secular legislature should 
make laws for the Church, or in any way tyrannise over her, but that 
she should govern herself in conformity with the commandments and 
instructions which our Lord gave to the Apostles, when He spoke from 
time to time to them of the things pertaining to the Church after His 
resurrection. 

These are no singular sentiments of mine. For the late venerated 
Bishop of Winchester — Wilberforce — in an Archidiaconal Charge in 
the year 1848, and again at the first Pan-Anglican Synod, spoke 
strongly on these subjects. "That it is unseemly," he says in the 
Charge, " to submit questions affecting the Church's internal manage- 
ment to those who are not Churchmen, is what their own practice 
teaches, and their own conscience may suggest. For what member 
of any other religious body would commit the management of its 
internal affairs to members of the Church. . . . Why should men desire 
to legislate for a body to which they decline to belong ? They can 
have no claim to make laws which they are not to obey. The result 
would be as plain a mockery of God, as it would be an injustice to their 
fellow-creatures. The only thing therefore which the Christian can 
rightly ask from Parliament, is to be let alone." *. . . . Again, when 
addressing the Pan-Anglican Synod of Bishops on the expedience of 
establishing a graduated system of Synods for the Anglican communion 
he says, " I maintain, your Grace, that all the highest authorities 
in this land of England — the great Reformation Statutes especially — 
lay down the broad and certain distinction which exists between the 
law of God in things Civil and the law of God in things Divine. The 
Statutes of Henry VIII. Jay down the distinction as plain as language 
can define it, that whereas the Civil Lawyer is the proper judge in 
the law Civil, the Divine is the proper judge in the law Spiritual, and 
that the Spiritualty of England has always been known as a body 
capable of handling the Divine law. . . . Instead of saying that I am 
satisfied, or that I think the Church of England should be satisfied by 
seeing the Privy Council Committee at this moment able to define for us 
what is the Church's truth, I maintain that we are, so long as we sub- 
mit to it, in the greatest danger ; and I for one am living under a 
process of perpetual appeal. Not, then, because I undervalue law, or 
because I undervalue the blessing of the connection between Church 
and State, do I desire to see this state of things altered. But there is 
a scheme in the Church of Christ whereby unity of doctrine and faith can 
be maintained, in our great expanding Body, and I do not doubt my- 
self that if there were this due subordination of Synods, one below the 
other, as this resolution points out, there would be, practically speak- 
ing, found to be a body to which the whole Anglican Branch of the 
Church wduld in spiritual matters refer unhesitatingly its spiritual 

1 See Quotation in full in " Principles of the Reformation and Questions of the 
Day," p. 620 (italics mine). 
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difficulties. We should submit as good subjects to what the law of 
the land requires, but we should not be liable to these wrong 
decisions if the Church could speak for herself what was her own 
doctrine. I want no new Articles. I have a fear of them ; but if 
we are not to have new Articles there must be some safeguard against 
judge-made law eating up the existing record. What we want is, I 
believe, to be found in such a scheme as that before us, and I think 
the effect of such a body as this declaring in favour of it would be to 
give a peace and quietness amidst our difficulties, and a power of 
maintaining the truth of Christ unshaken, which no other means I 
can think of would equal." 1 No ! and for this simple reason, that 
it is God's own way — a way that has the promise of His special 
guidance and blessing. 

The same distinguished Prelate, when speaking in the House of 
Lords, in 1850, on a Bill introduced by Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, the object of which was to remove doctrine from the 
interference of the Committee of Council, said, " the deposit of truth 
was committed to the Clergy as Trustees, and would their Lordships 
in temporal matters allow Trustees to be regardless of their trust ? 
How much more then ought they to be faithful in spiritual matters ? 
. . . Beware lest by your vote here to-night you create the establish- 
ment in England of a free Episcopal Church. 2 Let them not say, 
after having given to every sect greater freedom of action and more 
power to settle their own affairs, than to the Church of their fathers, 
that nothing shall be done for her except increasing her burdens 
and adding greater weight to her yoke. Let them not say to her 
what they dare not say to the sister Establishment, that she shall 
not have the power to maintain her own purity of doctrine. If 
they would accord to the Church of England what they accorded 
to the Kirk of Scotland, she would be abundantly satisfied." In 
his peroration, turning to the ministerial benches, he said, " Do not 
alienate from you as a party, finally and for ever, the whole body of 
the English Church ! Yes, I dare to admonish you, and I do it 
again. Do not alienate from you as a party, the whole body of the 
English Church, by showing them that, at your hands, they must . 
not look even for justice. Deal more liberally and justly with her ; 
listen to her complaints ; do not rudely repulse her when she comes 
to you for redress, and, seeing her value her purity of doctrine 
and teaching more than earthly possessions, hasten to remedy her 
wrongs." The venerable Bishop Wilberforce, though dead, yet 
speaketh. 

Bishop Blomfield (of London), on introducing the Bill, said that 

1 Quoted in Church Review of June 29th, 1878, p. 443 (italics mine). 

2 The Bishop did not live to see his prophetic warning carried out, proving, as 
it too surely does, the sad results of Privy Council prevarications of the doctrines 
and worship of the Church. The foretold "Free Church," such as it is, now 
exists. 
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it was the duty of the Church "to preserve its doctrine and its 
purely spiritual discipline wholly inviolate," and that this ought to 
be done "by restoring to the Church the power of Synodically 
deliberating on and decreeing in these matters" And he took the 
opportunity of reminding their Lordships " that theirs was the only 
Church in Europe which was deprived of its Synodical power" He 
further rested his case "still more confidently on the interior in- 
defeasible right of the Church to determine and decide on points 
of Christian doctrine by means of her own ministers and pastors, 
as expressly delegated to her by her Divine Head in the words of 
the Apostolic Commission." 

Lord Redesdale also said, " he had very little hopes of anything 
being done except by the Church bestirring itself in a manner which 
it had not hitherto done" He also said, "the relations of Church 
and State had been materially altered by the changes in the latter, 
and common sense demanded a revision of the subject" — i.e., of those 
relations. 

The late Earl of Derby, on the same occasion, thus spoke, "A great 
evil practically and notoriously existed ; at this moment the Church 
of England was placed in a condition more disadvantageous than that 
of any religious body upon the face of the globe — that she had in herself 
no authoritative means of declaring through her recognized organs, her 
leaders and heads, what were her doctrines." * 

These were the sentiments of thoughtful and eminent men thirty 
years ago, then awakened to some perception of what was needed, by 
the first token of the utter incapacity of the Judicial Committee to deal 
with Spiritual and.Doctrinal questions. For one who did then, tens of 
thousands now, see the need of a thorough renovation of the present 
system upon which the Church is governed, which is manifestly 
altogether opposed to the Divine Will. The great question now is 
— will those who occupy the place of power in the State consent to 
forego their usurped claims and pretensions, and to set the Church 
free to do her own proper work, under her Heavenly Leader arid 
Head ? Or will they consider themselves entitled to subject her to 
a system of robbery, and to deprive her of the property conferred 
upon her by her own faithful children, and so to ignore religion 
altogether, under the designation of " disestablishment " ? Woe be 
to the Throne and to the State, as such, should the latter decide on 
carrying out such a scheme of spoliation ! As for the Church, her 
Divine Head, if such sinful folly He permit, will make it altogether 
subservient to her good. But there is no need to fear. The rapid 
spread of sound Church principles has wholly altered the position 
of the Church during the last thirty years. She is now a power in 
the land, which, so long as her rulers and children are faithful to 
her, none can destroy. Let her not, by unfaithfulness, forfeit the 

* I have taken the foregoing extracts from Sweet's valuable "Life of Henry 
Hoare, Esq.," pp. 153 — 164, and the italics are mine. 
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protection of Him " Who walketh in the midst of the Seven Golden 
Candlesticks." 

If, however, the Church is to be that power for good in the land, 
which it is the will of God that she should be, the means essential 
to make her thoroughly efficient must be used, otherwise we have no 
right to look for the Divine blessing. Now all experience proves 
that success cannot be attained without proper Organization and 
energetic work. Political parties are fully sensible of this. They 
thoroughly understand that if their organization is defective, they 
must expect to be beaten by their opponents. But when we consider 
that the great opponents of the spread of sound religious principles 
and practices are Satan and the world, we cannot fail to see that if we 
are not prepared by proper organization, under Divine guidance, to 
thwart their scheming, we shall find individual efforts comparatively 
feeble and inefficient It is the overthrow of her rightful organization 
by State oppression, intensified by her own feeble submission to the 
tyrant's will, that has been the cause of her past inefficiency and 
failure in her appointed work. It is, therefore, the bounden duty of 
all the Church's faithful sons to demand, with an energy that cannot 
be resisted, her reorganization after the primitive models as developed 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Let it then be deeply impressed upon the minds of all God's 
people, that the ambassadors and representatives of Christ cannot 
surrender the Trust committed to them by Him, without the guilt 
of unfaithfulness ; and as we are well aware that the " Privy Council 
Committee " cannot " define- for us what is the Church's truth," we 
have no choice but to fall back upon that " scheme in the Church of 
God, whereby unity and faith can be maintained," namely, the " due 
subordination of Synods, one below the other," in accordance with 
the resolution discussed in the first Pan-Anglican Synod, or meeting 
of Bishops. This would constitute a body, when acting together, 
" to which the Anglican Branch of the Church would, in spiritual 
matters, refer unhesitatingly its spiritual difficulties." I use the words 
of the late lamented Bishop Wilberforce, because, while alive, he 
exercised a powerful influence in the affairs of the Church, and 
because his words, in the present instance, so well express the 
mind of the whole body of the faithful. They point out precisely 
what is needed to restore the Church in England to her normal and 
primitive condition — that of a Branch of the One Holy Catholic 
Church possessing energetic life, and having in consequence a 
" living voice " whereby she is able to give expression to her senti- 
ments and to secure the confidence of all her members. This at 
present she does not possess. When her Synodical system is revived 
and properly organized, there will soon be a marvellous change in 
the whole condition of the Church. Her renewed life will, in its 
results, no less surprise friends than foes; dissension within and 
dissent without will progressively vanish. Owing to the thraldom in 
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which the Church has been kept by the State, she has for long been 
unable to exert her Divinely-imparted powers, and this has been at 
the root of all her weakness and inefficiency. Multitudes, having 
lost confidence in her as the ordained Channel of Grace to the souls 
of men, fell away into schism, and now in their blindness seek her 
destruction. But when set free and again able to speak clearly in 
the Lord's Name, this sad state of things will in due time pass away. 

We have lately heard a good deal about the " living voice " of the 
Church, and the Primate has ventured to insinuate, that they who 
profess to respect that voice do not hesitate to disregard the 
decision of Bishops, and show no great readiness to submit to the 
faltering utterances of the present Convocation. In this he is right. 
But why is it so ? Simply because Convocation, as at present con- 
stituted, is utterly incompetent to give expression to the mind of the 
Church, and, however constituted, its decisions cannot be accepted 
as hers, until the Diocesan Synods are revived and brought into 
active operation in conjunction with Convocation. 

For, in the first place, in the present state of things, the Bishops 
are not, either individually or corporately, representatives of the 
Church; nor can they be so, in any sense, until the Church has 
recovered her inalienable right of nominating and appointing them. 
At present they represent no one but the Prime Minister. 

In the second place, however appointed, they cannot represent 
the Church, unless they have in their Diocesan Synods taken coun- 
sel with their Presbytery. For the Apostolic Father — S. Ignatius — 
has, on this matter, clearly expressed the mind of the Church — "Let 
nothing be done without the concurrence of the Bishops and the 
Presbytery. " At present the Bishops have no adequate means of 
ascertaining the sentiments of their clergy on important Ecclesiastical 
and Spiritual matters, and they are, in consequence, not unnaturally, 
more influenced by the opinions of the members of the House of 
Lords than by their canonical counsellors. When they speak in 
Convocation, they now speak merely as individuals, and the weight 
of their remarks depends entirely on the estimation in which they 
are personally held. It would be very different, if each Bishop had 
presided in his Diocesan Synod, and listened attentively to the 
expressed sentiments, of his clergy. For then he would be able to 
give utterance, not merely to his individual opinions, but, his mind 
being enlightened by all he had heard, when the matter was there 
discussed, his words would naturally give expression to the com- 
bined wisdom of his Presbytery and himself. He might then be 
regarded as speaking, to some extent, as their representative. So, 
instead of having thrust upon us as law, nothing better than indivi- 
dual crotchets and prejudices gathered up in their intercourse with 
the world, we should then have a legitimate, and, for the most part, 
a fair and just expression of the mind of the Church in her corporate 
character. For in the Lower, or Diocesan Synod, the Clergy and the 
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Bishop have together, after invoking God's guidance, carefully con- 
sidered the subject ; and when it is carried before the Superior 
Synod, or Convocation, it is again dealt with, under the besought 
guidance of the Holy, Spirit, by representative Clergy and the whole 
of the Bishops of the Province ; and, so the decision come to, after 
such mature consideration, by those truly representing the Church, 
could hardly fail to be received with reverence. 

But there is another point bearing on the corporate relations of 
the Church, that must not be overlooked — that the decisions of the 
higher Synods on matters of faith and worship are not of binding 
force until accepted by the Church. Thus, the decisions of a General 
Council are not binding until generally accepted by the whole Body 
throughout the world. For, as the Bishop of Lincoln says, "The 
only adequate proof that a Council is truly General or (Ecumenical, 
is, that its decrees, being built upon Holy Scripture and Catholic 
Tradition, are subsequently received by the Church Universal, which 
is the Body of Christ, to which He promised His perpetual presence 
and the guidance of the Holy Ghost." l Once, however, having 
obtained the Church's witness as a whole, they must be adhered to 
by every National Church, on peril of being cast out into the ranks 
of heresy, and being separated from the one Body of Christ. So 
again in the case of a National Synod, its conclusions are not obliga- 
tory until referred to the consideration of all the Diocesan Synods. 
Accepted by them and then finally passed by the Convocations, 
they become binding upon the conscience, unless they could be 
clearly shown to be contrary to the decrees of any universally 
received General Council Apart from this, the decisions of a 
National Synod, thus accepted, are binding, unless an appeal is 
carried on to a General Council, and a contrary decision given by it, 
and accepted by the whole Church. So, on the other hand, if a 
point approved of by a National Synod is sent down for the con- 
sideration of the various Diocesan Synods, and generally rejected by 
them, it at once falls to the ground, and is of no binding force. 
This explains what Bishop Wilberforce meant by the "due subordina- 
tion of Synods? as essential for the preservation of "unity of doctrine 
and faith." Without this, the Faith of Christ and the Worship of the 
Church would be subordinated to the caprice of the day, and liable 
to be tossed up and down upon the undulating waves of popular 
opinion. Such was the system pursued by the whole Church in the 
Apostolic and Primitive ages, when her Synodical organization was 
in full operation ; and such a system is necessary as a protection 
against premature and hasty legislation, in matters which do not 
admit of any legislative action without risk, and especially in times 
when party strife and excitement are strong. For it is of the utmost 
importance that no change, in anything affecting the life and well- 
being of the Church, should be made, without the most earnest and 
1 See his " Church History to the Council of Nicaea," p. 392. 
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prayerful deliberation, seeing that any departure from the principles 
and practice upheld u always, by all, and in ail places/' would 
endanger the peace, unity, and faith of the Church here, as a living 
portion of the Mystical Body of Christ — nay, might even destroy the 
reality of that relationship. 

From what has been said, it is very evident that the Church can 
never faithfully and successfully fulfil the trust committed to her by 
God, until her Synodical system is revived in all its completeness. 
I have not a doubt that the growth of Romish deviations from 
Catholic principles is to be traced, in great measure, to the setting 
aside of the rights of the Second Order of the Ministry, and the 
consequent neglect of Synodical action. At home we cannot be 
blind to the fact that from the same cause tendencies to deviations 
in an opposite direction, in quarters where there is a craving for 
arbitrary power, are equally manifest. For much of the past mis- 
government of the English Church may be fully accounted for, by 
the State and the Bishops alike ignoring the rights of the Priest- 
hood, as, by such partizans, Synods have been disapproved of and 
their revival resisted. But we may reasonably hope that those days 
are past and gone for ever, and that we are now entering upon a 
brighter era in the history of the English Church. For surely the 
faithful have here a twofold warning that the only safe course is to 
follow the example set by the Church in her purest and best days, 
and to revive in all its vigour, with judicious prudence and humility, 
the Synodical action of the Church, with the one aim of invigorating 
her life, and enabling her to abide steadfastly by the ancient land- 
marks of Catholic truth, that she may thereby be enabled to bring 
all within the one fold under the Divine Shepherd's watchful care. 
As the Honourable C. L. Wood said, in the able paper which he read 
at the Newcastle Church Congress, " It is impossible for those who 
profess the Catholic faith to recognize any arrangements which do 
not restore the determination of spiritual matters to the Bishops and 
Synods of the Church." And he also truly says, " There is a general 
agreement that the Diocesan Courts, Archidiaconal and Episcopal, 
should be revived," the Archdeacon and the Bishop respectively to 
be the Judge, aided by their clergy. 

Let us then consider in detail what under the head of Synods is 
needed to make the Church of England what she ought to be — able 
and free to do her assigned work. 

1. The Synod of each Diocese must be revived and held regularly,, 
at the least once every year > under the presidency of the Bishop, unless 
prevented by prolonged illness, or some equally unavoidable cause ; 
in which case he should appoint some other dignitary to represent 
and act for him. In addition to the annual meeting, the Bishop 
should be free to assemble his Synod at any other time when urgent 
business appeared to him to render it desirable. In Synod all the 
Spiritual and Ecclesiastical affairs of the Diocese should be attended 
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to, and those also bearing on the general interests of the Church 
when occasion required. For the Diocesan Synods have a right 
to consider and to give their decision upon all questions affecting 
Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline, before the Convocation of the 
Province passes a final decree upon the subject; and that decree 
would be worthless unless accepted by the majority of Synods. 
This is necessary to preserve unanimity in the action of the 
Church, and to avoid the risk of hasty, capricious, and dangerous 
innovations. 

Under the head of Discipline, the Bishop and Clergy in Synod, 
when occasion requires, sit as a Court judicially to hear all causes, 
either in the first instance, or when brought before it by appeals from 
the Archdeacon's Court Owing to the large size of Dioceses, each 
is divided into two or three Archdeaconries, and the Archdeacon is 
invested with certain powers by the Bishop to enable him to act, in 
some measure, as his representative. These powers have, in these 
latter times, been greatly reduced. The modern fashion is to assume 
autocratic state, summon the clergy and churchwardens to meet, 
and then deliver to them what is called a " Charge," which, for the 
most part, " goes in at one ear and out at the other." For in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred neither his nor the Bishop's Charges are 
of any practical or lasting importance. To make the Archidiaconal 
meetings of any real use, it is absolutely necessary that they be con- 
verted into conferences for the discussion of questions affecting the 
life and well-being of the Church. By such an arrangement, the 
Archdeaconry would be organized into a living power, instead of 
being, as it now is, an almost useless nonentity for any practical or 
useful purpose. 

The Archdeacon and the clergy of his Archdeaconry ought, more- 
over, to be a Court of first resort, to deal with Ecclesiastical offences 
and matters of Discipline within the limits of the Archdeaconry — 
the Archdeacon to pronounce judgment in accordance with the 
counsel of the majority based upon the evidence. This would be 
nothing new. For down to the period of the Reformation, the Arch- 
deacon regularly held his Courts ; and they are fully recognized in 
Henry VIII 's Acts 24, c. 12, and 25, c. 12, where the appeal from 
them is ordered to be carried before the Bishop, and then, if need 
be, to the Archbishop. It is of the utmost importance that they 
should be revived. For the Imitation of area is of great value in 
securing accuracy as to facts, and in enabling a sound judgment to 
be formed in regard to matters causing dissension; while a false 
charge will be much easier and sooner disposed of than when the 
case is carried to a distance to be settled. When taken to London 
or the Cathedral City, there cannot possibly be the same knowledge 
of local circumstances affecting the case, as there would be when 
dealt with within the Archdeaconry. The costs, too, would be a 
mere trifle compared to what they are when cases are put into the 
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hands of lawyers and carried to London. This, too, is strictly in 
accord with the principle laid down in the 125th Canon. 

The question of Ecclesiastical Courts is now so much engrossing 
the attention of Churchmen, that it is of importance here to go 
a little more fully into the subject, even at the risk of some little 
repetition. In order to come to a right conclusion, we must keep in 
view that fundamental principle, that " Our Lord appointed a special 
order of men to act as His representatives, to be the guardians and 
keepers of His unchangeable truth, and to regulate all the affairs of 
His Church pertaining to Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline, and that 
with a view to the preservation of the deposit entrusted to their 
keeping. They received for this purpose a special " power " when 
the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, — a power intended to qualify them to do what no man 
could of himself do — represent Christ, and carry on the work of 
reconciliation which the Father had sent Him to accomplish. The 
Church is His Spouse, and subject unto Him; and His commis- 
sioned representatives, in their measure and degree, and under 
Him, are made by Him to participate in His Power and Authority. 
They alone, therefore, are entitled to rule in Sacred and Divine 
things, that is, in all things pertaining to Doctrine, Worship, and 
Discipline." l 

From this it is evident that none but spiritual persons are entitled 
to sit as Judges in spiritual causes. When we look into Eccle- 
siastical History we accordingly find that for the first twelve 
centuries no layman was ever permitted to sit in judgment on 
such matters. For a short time in the eleventh century a civilian 
was in England allowed to sit with the Bishop, but the practice was 
soon put a stop to, because it was contrary to the canons, laws, and 
practice of the Church. It was not till the thirteenth century that 
the Popish practice of allowing lay officials to act for the Bishop was 
introduced, the main object then being to undermine the authority 
of the Diocesan Episcopate, and to bring the affairs of the Church 
more under the control of the Pope, by means of the Legatine powers 
conferred upon the Archbishop. A lay official was provided for 
him, and on that official was conferred the same authority as the 
Archbishop possessed, in all those things pertaining to his Metro- 
politan and Legatine powers. The Pope conferred upon the Legate 
and his official the power of hearing causes direct from the various 
Dioceses, thus ignoring the judicial functions of the Diocesan. 
His Holiness afterwards conferred upon Diocesan officials similar 
powers. 2 This was the origin of the vicious constitution of our 
Ecclesiastical Courts, — a Popish corruption which was not done 
away at the Reformation, — through which the right of the Bishops 
to sit as Judges came to be ignored. In course of time, these novel 

1 See "Principles of the Reformation," etc., p. 498. 

2 See " Principles of the Reformation," etc, pp. 623—626. 
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Courts were entrusted with the settlement of a variety of secular 
matters, — such as questions of succession to property, wills, tithes, 
Church-rates, defamation, brawling, marriage, and divorce, etc., — and 
these necessarily required to be dealt with by men trained in legal 
science. These, however, are now all transferred to Secular Courts ; 
and for such matters the so-called Ecclesiastical Courts have ceased 
to be required. It will be seen from these facts, that in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred these courts had to deal with causes 
affecting not the clergy but the laity. 

Let us now look back to the state of matters before this corruption 
was introduced. For the first twelve centuries, as already stated, 
the right to decide all questions of Doctrine, Worship, and Dis- 
cipline, and to try offenders, belonged to the Bishop in his Diocesan 
Synod, and to the Archbishop in his Provincial Synod or Con- 
vocation. Those Synods, be it observed, were composed solely of 
the Bishops and the Clergy of the second order. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, previous to the conversion of Constantine, all 
Church matters were wholly in the hands of the Bishop, assisted by 
the counsel of his clergy in Synod ; while in matters too difficult 
for them to settle, they were authorised to refer them to the decision 
of the Provincial Synods. The Canons of Nicaea, Antioch, and 
Chalcedon, accordingly provided that such Synods should be held 
twice a year in conformity with previous custom; and for many 
centuries they were held at least once a year. Through these and 
the Diocesan Synods the Church exercised all Ecclesiastical and 
Spiritual jurisdiction. Down to about the year 940, we gather from 
the laws of Hoel the Good, which were founded on ancient custom, 
that the clergy could not be tried but in Synod. For it is there 
enacted that those who injure a priest are to be punished by Synod, 
and that no Ecclesiastic was to answer any one for any alleged 
offences out of Synod. On looking back a little further, we find that 
Archbishops Theodore in 673, and Egbert in 750, re-enacted the 
Canon of Isidore — which was, " Let no Secular judge the Judgments 
of the Church." Again, in the time of William the Conqueror, it 
was decreed that Ecclesiastical causes were to be reserved to the 
judgment of the Bishops. 

In the earlier ages, arbitrary Emperors were sometimes inclined 
to encroach on the rights of the Church, but they were invariably 
resisted by her Rulers. Thus in the case of Valentinian the Younger, 
when he attempted to assume undue authority, S. Ambrose wrote 
him a strong letter of reproof. He said, " Your Father, of august 
memory, did not only say it in words, but enacted it into a law, that 
in matters of faith and Ecclesiastical orders, they ought to judge 
who were qualified by their office and of the same order. For these 
are the words of his rescript, that is, he would have priests to judge 
of priests. When didst thou hear, most gracious Emperor, that 
laymen ever judged of a Bishop in matters of faith ? Are we then so 
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bowed down by adulation as to forget the priestly rights? — and what 
God hath given to me, I should think, is to be entrusted to others. 
Certainly, if we consider either the series of Holy Scripture, or 
ancient times, who will deny that in a matter of faith, Bishops are 
wont to judge Christian Emperors, not Emperors Bishops ? Thou 
wilt, by God's favour, be advanced to the maturity of age, and then 
thou wilt appreciate what sort of Bishop he is who gives the right of 
Bishops to be trampled upon by laymen." 

In the Theodosian code there is a law prohibiting Bishops or other 
Ministers from being " drawn into the Civil Courts of any ordinary 
or extraordinary judges about matters or causes of an Ecclesiastical 
nature ; because they have judges of their own and laws distinct 
from those of the State." 

Arcadius and Honorius, also Theodosius the youtoger and Valen- 
tinian III. carefully reserved to the Bishops their inherent right of 
deciding Ecclesiastical causes. This privilege remained unquestioned 
to the time of Justinian, who enacted that "All Ecclesiastical crimes 
which were to be punished by Ecclesiastical penalties and censures 
should be judged by the Bishop, the provincial judges not inter- 
meddling with them." 

Emperors down to the ninth century maintained the right of 
Bishops to judge in all matters doctrinal and Ecclesiastical, and that 
their own interference would be contrary to the law of God. Basil 
in a letter to the eighth Synod, thus writes : — " It is not permitted to 
any layman whatsoever, in any manner, to move questions as to 
Ecclesiastical subjects, or to stand against the whole Church, or 
(Ecumenical Synod. For to search out these things belongs to 
patriarchs and priests and teachers, to whom the office of ruling is 
assigned, to whom the power to consecrate, to loose, to bind, is 
given, who have the keys of the Church and of Heaven ; for the 
layman, although he is full of all reverence and wisdom, is yet a 
layman and a sheep, not a shepherd." Emperors were fully re- 
cognized as having authority to confirm and enforce the decrees of 
Councils, but they had no right to sit in judgment personally, or 
by means of secular judges. If appealed to, they could only refer 
the case to a Synod of Bishops. In the year 416 the Council of 
Milevis passed the following Canon, — " Whosoever shall ask of the 
Emperor for his cause to be heard before the public tribunals, let 
him be deprived of his rank ; but if he ask of the Emperor to be 
judged by Bishops, let it not harm him." 

For more than a thousand years it was alike contrary to Civil and 
Ecclesiastical law, that any but Spiritual persons should hear and 
decide in Ecclesiastical causes; and when Kings were appealed to 
by the condemned, they could only refer the matter to the hearing 
and decision of Episcopal judges. All ranks were protected from 
injustice. For, by the 66th Canon of the fourth Council of Carthage, 
it was provided that " A clerk, who thinks his Bishop's strictness 

11 
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toward? him unjust, should have recourse to the Synod." 1 The 
Synods, Diocesan and Provincial, were, during all this time, the only 
recognized Courts for the trial of Ecclesiastical offences. 

It is an impressive fact that the Apostles, acting, no doubt, in 
accordance with the commandments and instructions given them by 
their Divine Master, and under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
restricted their ministrations for at least twelve years to Jerusalem 
and Judaea, before they went forth to preach the Gospel throughout 
the world. Their object, or rather that of Him who commanded and 
instructed them, was to get the Church at Jerusalem completely 
organized, with its creed, its sacraments, its liturgy, its threefold 
ministry, etc., that it might be the model after which all other portions 
of the Church were to be constructed. >Vhen things were thus 
settled, they then, and not till then, went forth into all nations pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of salvation, and founding fresh portions 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, after the pattern of that of Jerusalem. 
So history makes known to us, that everywhere there was set up the 
same system of Church Government, the same faith, and the same 
scheme of discipline. I have already directed attention to the first 
and model Synod held at Jerusalem before the dispersion of the 
Apostles ; and I pointed out that it consisted of the Apostles and 
Elders or Presbyters, clearly showing that the Priesthood — its two 
orders acting together — was to be the Judge of all questions of 
Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline. I have also already drawn 
attention to the injunction of S. Ignatius, — " Let the Bishop do 
nothing without the Presbytery," — by which all strong personal im- 
pulses, if such existed, were restrained. In accordance with this, the 
Council of Carthage decreed that the Bishop should not proceed 
in any cause Ecclesiastical without the presence of the Presbytery, 
and, in the event of his disregarding this Canon, his act shall be null 
and void. 

We thus see that, according to Ecclesiastical law and the practice 
of the Universal Church, an official decision could only be given by 
the Bishop when he hears the cause surrounded by his "Presbytery " 
— in other words, when he hears it in his Diocesan Synod, the priests 
therein having had the opportunity of giving him their " Counsel." 
Though, therefore, the Bishop was considered the Prince and Head 
of the Ecclesiastical Senate, yet, in the government of the Church 
and administration of discipline, he did nothing without the counsel 
and assistance of his clergy, who, on this consideration, were allowed 
to sit with the Bishops on the second throne — a privilege allowed to 
no other order. According to S. Paul, they are equally with the 
Bishops commissioned to "hold fast the form of sound words," 
to " take heed to the doctrine," to " feed the flock of God," and to 
"watch for the souls" of the people "as they that must give 
account." Our Lord's words, too, "tell it unto the Church," etc., 
1 See " Principles of the Reformation," etc., pp. 474 — 481. 
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when properly understood, clearly indicate that the judicial decision 
of all doctrinal questions, and the trial and punishment of Ecclesi- 
astical offenders, belong to the Synods of the Church. 

This, as I have already shown, was without doubt the principle 
which for ages guided the action of the Church. That the ancient 
Church of England followed this rule is clearly proved from the fact 
that, after the separation of Convocation into the Upper and Lower 
Houses, the two invariably came together, and sat as one, when judicial 
causes were being tried. {See Joyce, pp. 307-8.) Nothing could more 
completely show the recognised right of the second order of the 
priesthood to have a voice in judicial decisions. No Court other- 
wise constituted, when dealing with judicial causes affecting the 
spiritual interests of the Church, has the slightest claim to the respect 
or obedience of Churchmen — Lay or Clerical. Can it be decent or 
proper that a layman should sit in judgment upon his spiritual 
teacher and guide — that a sheep should judge his shepherd? 
Certainly not ; and the 122nd Canon to a large extent recognises this 
principle, by requiring that none but a Bishop shall pronounce 
sentence of deprivation from a living, or deposition from the 
Ministry. A lay judge is, as I have repeatedly stated, a Romish 
corruption, and ought long ago to have been put an end to. 

As the Bishop of Peterborough said in Edinburgh, " Thp Church 
of England has much to learn from her disestablished Scottish 
Sister." When set free from State thraldom, her divines set to work 
to study the principles and practice of the Primitive Church, and to 
remodel her after its pattern. Unhappily, from the recent practice 
of so frequently filling her Episcopal Chairs with Englishmen, too 
often utterly ignorant of her system and anxious only to tread as 
closely as possible in the footprints of the grand Anglican Establish- 
ment, she has lost again much of what she had recovered. But it 
will, I am sure, interest a large proportion of my readers to hear 
how judicial causes were dealt with by one of the most distinguished 
of her native Bishops — the late Dr. Torry, Bishop of S. Andrew's. 
Well, here is an instance. Complaints were made as to the mis- 
conduct of one of his clergy in neglecting his duties, so the Bishop 
forthwith summoned his Synod to meet at the place to investigate 
the case and try the incumbent. Witnesses were examined, the 
clergyman was heard in his own defence, and a legal assessor was 
present to see that no breach of law took place, though without any 
voice in the ultimate decision. The investigation occupied several 
hours, and when it was ended, the assessor withdrew, and the Bishop 
then called upon the clergy to give him their counsel, and to the 
best of my recollection they were unanimous as to the grave nature 
of the clergyman's offence. The Bishop, with whom the final 
and binding authority rested, then pronounced sentence of depri- 
vation of the living and cure of souls in that place, — a sentence 
which was at once acquiesced in by the accused. As the charge did 
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not include any moral or other offence, beyond very gross neglect of 
duty, he was not deposed, nor even prohibited, if asked, from assisting 
or taking duty for any other priest I was myself present as a mem- 
ber of the Synod, and therefore as one of the Bishop's counsellors 
on the occasion, and I am able to certify that the business was gone 
about in a most careful, orderly, and charitable manner. My readers, 
when they call to mind the bill of costs in Mr. Green's undefended 
case, — ^242, — will no doubt be anxious to know the amount in this 
case. Well, the accused was not called upon to pay a single penny. 
The Bishop and Clergy paid their own travelling and other expenses, 
and as the barrister who acted as assessor was employed by the Bishop 
for his own satisfaction, the Bishop paid whatever fee was charged. 

It will now, I think, be clearly seen that Presbyters have always 
been members of Synod, and had a voice in all decisions, as was the 
case at the Apostolic Council. Most existing records are unfor- 
tunately mere abstracts, and for the most part give little beyond 
the essentials and the more prominent features of the proceedings 
leading up to the final decision. Had we fuller records we should, 
without doubt, find the influence and weight of the Presbyteral 
voices more clearly marked. We have distinct evidence that it was 
so in the case of Malchion at the Antiochene Synod against Paul of 
Samosata, and of Origen at the Synod where Beryllus of Bostra was by 
him mainly reclaimed from heresy. A similar case is recorded 
in the account of the Synod of Aquileia given in the works of 
S. Ambrose. That like weight attached to Presbyters in Synods 
generally, there cannot be a doubt, though, owing to the imper- 
fection of the records, we have less clear evidence of the fact. But, 
as we have seen, their right to have a voice in all Ecclesiastical 
matters has been fully recognised in all periods of the Church's 
history in England. There can indeed be no doubt, that the Priest- 
hood is by Divine right and ex-officio the counsel body of the 
Episcopate, and have a decided right to give their advice and coun- 
sel in all matters of Ecclesiastical Government, including judicial 
causes ; and, in short, that the Bishop ought not to decide anything 
of importance without their counsel. At the same time, the Bishop 
having had and carefully weighed it, we should err if we considered 
him so bound that he could not exercise his own judgment, seeing 
the final and binding authority rests with him. But cases would 
rarely occur in which he would feel bound to deviate from their 
decision, and such could only be regarded as deplorable exceptions. 
When Bishops and Priests agree in the decision, — which would be in 
nearly every case, if duly and fairly conducted, — it is just and right 
that such unanimity should be expressed on the face of the decree or 
judgment, as we see was the case at the Apostolic Council. When 
Bishops and Presbyters thus concur, the decision goes out with 
immensely augmented weight and influence to gain moral consent 
It is impossible to conceive that the Bishop would be justified in 
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deciding any important cause alone, while declining to have his 
Presbyters seated with him and to receive their counsel, as though 
they had no right to interpose. Such action would be a simple 
abuse and tyranny. 

Having now seen that the only legitimate Courts for the trial 
of offences are— the Archdeacon as Judge surrounded by the clergy 
of his Archdeaconry as his counsellors, and the Bishop as Judge 
sitting in his Synod, with right of appeal to the Archbishop in Con- 
vocation, — the Provincial Synod, — it is proper to add, that in each 
court it is desirable that there should be one or two judicious and 
learned legal assessors to prevent mistakes on points of law, and to 
secure that everything is done according to legal routine. But they 
must have no voice in the final decision, which must be the united 
act of the judicial body — the sentence to be pronounced by the 
Archdeacon, the Bishop, or the Archbishop, in their respective 
Courts, in the name of the Synod. These, I repeat, are the only 
legitimate Ecclesiastical Courts, and when they are again put into 
operation, costly litigation will be at an end, true discipline will be 
revived, and persecution companies will be unheeded. To set up a 
layman as judge of the clergy, it will be plainly seen, is an outrage 
which ought not for a moment to be tolerated. The Scottish 
Establishment has, with unflinching firmness, maintained its right to 
settle its judicial causes, by its own authority and its own Courts, 
composed of its Ministers, and why should not the Church of 
England equally enjoy what is her inherent right and privilege? 
A great advantage will result from the Church retaining her dis- 
cipline in her own hands — namely, that Ecclesiastical offences and 
breaches of discipline, wherever committed, will be cognizable by 
these her own genuine Ecclesiastical Courts. Thus when clergymen 
go into Scotland, or elsewhere, and disown the Church, and ^officiate 
in schismatical places of worship, they will be amenable to these 
Courts for their misconduct, and the Bishops will find themselves no 
longer powerless to check such outbreaks of schismatic self-wilL 
A very gross case has recently occurred, showing the utter want of 
discipline in the Church of England. A Mr. H. E. Taylor, in 
Deacon's orders, left the Church of England, went to Scotland, and 
set up a schism in Dundee, where, though only a Deacon, he pro- 
fessed to " celebrate the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper." He was 
afterwards admitted to Priest's Orders by the pretended Bishop 
Gregg — whose power to ordain is very questionable. Now he has 
returned to England, and has, by the Bishop of Exeter, been 
admitted to a Curacy in his Diocese, without being subjected to any 
discipline or reconciled to the Church. Could such a scandal have 
happened, if the voice of her Presbytery had not been unrighteously 
silenced in all matters of discipline, and that discipline itself allowed 
to die out? I should also here draw attention to the fact that the 
Bishop of Maritzburg has lately written to call attention to several 
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cases in which clergymen ordained by Dr. Colenso, since he was 
deposed and excommunicated, have been received by the English 
Bishops and allowed to take duty, and in one or two cases admitted 
to benefices. This is a scandal that could not have occurred, had 
the Church been properly organized, with her Synods in full action. 
And nothing could more strikingly show the miserable condition to 
which the English Church has been reduced by misgovernment 

2. Each Archbishop has the right to summon his Provincial 
Synod — in this country commonly known by the designation of 
Convocation — to consider and decide upon all questions referred to 
it by the Diocesan Synods, or which it may see fit to originate and 
send down for Synodical deliberation in each Diocese, before passing 
its own final decree. It is thus able to take a collective view of 
matters affecting the well-being of the Province generally. It also is 
a part of its duty to hear appeals, if any, from the decisions of any of 
the Diocesan Synods. But before the decisions of the Provincial 
Synods can be of any real value, they must be truly representative 
bodies. The Convocation of Canterbury, as at present constituted, 
is not entitled to this character, and its decisions can, in consequence, 
be of no real value, nor command respect or obedience. The Lower 
House has very properly proposed that two representatives should be 
chosen by the clergy of each Archdeaconry. This would make it 
sufficiently representative, provided each licensed priest had a vote 
as well as the incumbents, and to this they are justly entitled. At 
present the Cathedral Chapters have a representative. As they now 
exist this is simply preposterous, as some of them consist only of 
a Dean and two Canons^ and the Dean has a seat ex officio in Convo- 
cation. To add another to represent two, three, or four individuals, 
can add no dignity to the Synod. When the Dean is elected by an 
enlarged Chapter, he will sufficiently represent it in Convocation. 

3. To secure complete unity of action there must also be a 
National Synod, when questions affecting the whole Church require 
to be dealt with. It is the established privilege of the Primate to 
summon one when he considers it necessary. This would be com- 
posed of the several member? of the two Provincial Synods united 
and acting together. There are other ways established by precedent, 
and already specified, in which the united action of the two Pro- 
vincial Synods may be secured. The business of the National 
Synod is to deal with questions equally effecting both Provinces, as, 
for instance, to give authority to Canons when needed, or to revise 
the Prayer Book when thought necessary. It belongs to it also to 
hear appeals, if there are any, from the Provincial Synods. It has, 
however, no right to act as if all power were concentrated in itself. 
No final decision, on points of vital importance, can be given, until 
the mind of the whole Church has been ascertained — that is, until the 
questions under consideration have been dealt with in the various 
Diocesan Synods. When their decisions have been received and 
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carefully weighed, the National Synod will then be in a position to 
come to a conclusion binding alike on Bishops, Clergy, and Laity ; it 
being, as of course it would be, in accord with the mind of the 
majority of Synods. As has been already stated, this, as a guard 
against hasty and unwise action, is all important. It is better to be 
slow and sure, than rash and ruinous. 

4. In addition to these there should be a general or Pan-Anglican 
Council, including the English, Scottish, Irish, American, Colonial, 
and Missionary Churches. Its business would be to consider and 
deal with all questions affecting the whole body of the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world ; and its meetings might be held 
from time to time, say once in every ten years, but more or less 
frequently as need seemed to require. One subject specially suited 
for its consideration would be the reunion of Christendom and the 
means by which it is to be accomplished. When all the evils of 
divisions are weighed, one can hardly imagine that an appeal from 
such a body, addressed to the Roman and Greek Churches, inviting 
the appointment of a joint committee to consider the practicability of 
such union, and the terms on which it might be arranged, would be 
without some beneficial effect, if entered upon by all parties in a 
spirit of earnestness and prayer. 

5. There is another detail intimately connected with the foregoing 
scheme, without which it would be imperfect and ineffectual. Some 
will say, You have provided no place for the laity in these Synodical 
arrangements, and ought they not to have a place in them ? To this 
the answer must be given without hesitation — Certainly hot. Were 
they admitted, Synods would no longer exist, and an end would be 
put to the Divine plan for the perpetuity of the truth. To use again 
the words of Bishop Wilberforce — " The deposit of truth was com- 
mitted to the clergy as trustees"; and what right have they to 
transfer their " trust " to others ? In Synods those " Trustees " 

' combine to guard, to extend, and to perpetuate that " Truth." The 
Commission given by Christ, and the promise of the Spirit to confer 
" Power " to execute it aright, were not given to the laity. Those, 
therefore, who desire to see them admitted as constituent members of 
Synod, can have no faith in the Words of Christ and in the powers 
imparted by Him to the priesthood, for these and for the other 
sacred purposes of the Ministry. As the efficacy of all their acts 
depends upon Christ's presence with them and the power of the 
Blessed Spirit, as well might the Layman profess to celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist, as to decide officially in Synod spiritual and doctrinal 
questions. 

Let us again call to mind that when difficulties arose at Antioch 
the matters in dispute were referred to the " Apostles and Elders" 
sitting in Synod at Jerusalem, and it was their decrees that Paul and 
Barnabas went about distributing among the Churches. The part of 
the Laity was to accept their decision and make it effectual \ by joining 
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with the Synod and sending it forth as in accord with the mind 
of the whole Church. S. Ignatius, too, as we have already seen, 
points out that nothing should be done without the " Bishops and 
Presbytery n acting in accord. Such, also, we find, were all the early 
Synods of the Church. Laymen might be present as hearers, and 
might even, by the special permission of the Synod, be allowed to speak, 
but they had no vote — no voice in the ultimate decision. That be- 
longed exclusively to the Spiritualty — the Bishops and Priests. Any 
attempt, therefore, to throw the decision of these sacred matters into 
the hands of the laity would be to change the whole character of the 
Church — to substitute a human for a Divine organization ; and were 
such a subversion of the Divine system to take place in the Anglican 
Communion, it could not fail to endanger the perpetuity of the 
Catholic Faith as now held by her, and to reduce her worship in time 
to a nullity, as many worldly minds are now anxious to have it made. 1 

There is, however, no need thus to subvert the Divine System of 
the Church's organization, in order to find employment for the 
laity. No ! there is ample work of a legitimate kind for them to 
do, which will give full scope to their most active energies, without 
encroaching upon the prerogatives of the priesthood; and, by attend- 
ing properly to it, they will confer a great boon upon the Church, 
and become important instruments in God's hands in guarding her 
from many evils. I have always deeply valued the co-operation of 
the laity, and strongly advocated their being brought forward into 
the active service of the Church in a legitimate manner. ^ For I have 
felt that by their energetic action they would be greatly instrumental 
in imparting to her fresh life and vigour, and enable her to overcome 
many difficulties which, without their aid, she never could. 

The laity are entitled to have a full share in the management of 
all temporal affairs affecting the Church ; and this opens up a much 
wider field for exertion than many could at first sight imagine. 
Without attention tp these things no real work can be done ; and 
there is not a field of labour of any kind, therefore, that the laity 
may not materially help forward. These, too, are business matters, 
for which the laity are usually better fitted than the clergy. Had 
they had a more active hand in the management of such matters in 
the past, many perversions of the Church's property would have 
been prevented. For example, the church at King's Cliffe would, 
in the case already specified, have been protected from that shameful 
act of robbery there perpetrated by the State, through the instru- 
mentality of the Charity Commissioners ; and this is only one of 
hundreds of like cases. 

1 See" The Evidence of the Primitive Church as to the Admission of the Laity 
into Ecclesiastical Synods." Ten papers by John Walter Lea, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 
This is a most valuable work. Mr. Lea carefully investigated all the authorities 
of the first six centuries, and proves beyond a doubt that during that period the 
laity were never admitted as constituent members of Synod, nor allowed a voice 
in ecclesiastical decisions. 
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Some twenty-five years ago, that eminent churchman — the present 
Premier — who took a very warm interest in the Scottish Church — 
addressed a letter to the then Primus — Bishop Skinner — advocating 
the admission of laymen to the Synods. That Church had suffered 
for a hundred years from the effect of penal laws well calculated to 
crush out her life and energy ; and though forty or fifty years had 
elapsed since they were repealed, she had made but little progress 
in recovering her lost ground. Her Bishops and Clergy seemed 
unable to arouse themselves after their long and terrible depression, 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, rightly thought it would be of immense 
value to have a little lay energy infused into her system, and so 
suggested the introduction of the lay element into her Synods. Not 
a few of her more devoted laymen warmly took up the idea, believing 
that they would thus be able to render her efficient aid. The idea 
of the need of lay energy and co-operation was unquestionably right ; 
but the suggested mode of applying it was wrong, however natural 
in Scotland, and where the subject of the true relations of clergy 
and people were but little understood. Happily for the Scottish 
Church she had then a learned and Catholic-minded Bishop, who, 
while he could appreciate the suggestion and turn it to good 
account, was yet able to satisfy Churchmen that this was not the 
proper way to make available the services of the laity. In his 
Charge of 1873, Dr. Forbes, late Bishop of Brechin, fully dealt with 
the subject, and entirely carried the mind of the Church with him ; 
and greatly through his instrumentality, she has been enabled to 
carry out Mr. Gladstone's idea of giving full employment to the 
energies of the laity, and to stimulate the zeal of the clergy, without 
interfering with the Divine organization of the Church. She has 
established what she aptly designates " the Church Council," — a title 
which carries one's mind back to the arrangements in Saxon times 
for the regulation of spiritual and temporal affairs ; and none could 
be more appropriate. The Bishops and Clergy in Synod deal with 
spiritual matters, and the " Great Council " of Bishops, Clergy, and 
Zaity jointly deal with all secular questions. This "Church Council" 
consists of the Bishops and Clergy, and a lay representative from 
each congregation. The benefits resulting from this arrangement it 
is difficult adequately to describe. It seems to have imparted new 
life to our Northern Sister. She is rapidly extending her borders by 
means of the help and counsel thus obtained. Mere Congregation- 
alism is fast dying out, and the great majority of her people now 
extend their influence to the work of the whole Church. Very many 
of the laity, with all their powers, support and stimulate the work of 
the clergy, and are thereby doing much to revive the life of the 
Church, and to respread it over the length and breadth of the land. 
How different is it since I can remember, when a little unusual zeal 
and energy on the part of a clergyman to stimulate the awakening 
life of the Church, was sure to meet with a reward, which the word 
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persecution only can express. The Church Council shoved its right 
appreciation of its duties at its meeting at Inverness, by energetically 
raising its voice against die scheme of die Committee of the new 
Othedral,— St- Mary's, Edinburgh,— to "sell the Gospel by the 
square inch, 9 by letting seats to the wealthy, and so excluding die 
masses. It is to be hoped that their earnest and unanimous con- 
demnation of a faithless system which would, to a large extent, 
destroy the value of that grand institution, will put a stop to the 
avaricious scheme. For in a well-worked church, and well-taught 
congregation, more money, it has been amply proved, can be raised 
by the offertory than by seat-rents, and therefore the proposal to 
desecrate the Cathedral with them is altogether inexcusable. In all 
its work, I, and every earnest Churchman, from the heart, wish the 
Scottish "Church Council w God speed. 

But why should not we in England have now, as our Fathers had 
of old, a " great Council " to draw forth the systematic aid and co- 
operation of the laity in the work of the Church? The benefits it 
would confer upon her would be incalculable. A stimulus would be 
given to her energies, the result of which none could foretell. The 
management of her property would be sate in the hands of such a 
Council, and there would be no more need of a mixed Parliament of 
all religions, and of none to interfere in her affairs. The Church is 
weak and powerless because she has no organization, and she is in 
consequence continually trampled under foot by those in the State 
who wish to disinherit her and step into her shoes. But a well- 
organized " Church Council" would in a few years change the whole 
face of matters, and the silly dissensions caused by the meddling of 
unbelievers in her affairs would speedily come to an end. 

When such a " Church Council " is constituted, it must be some- 
thing very different from a Conference. It must possess well-defined 
powers, with authority to deal with all matters pertaining to the 
secular affairs of the Church. It is not sufficient that it be a com- 
bination of societies working together under the patronage of a 
Conference. No. It must be One united Body, fully representing 
the Church in each Diocese, in each Province, and in the Nation. 
When it speaks and acts, it must do so in the name of the Church, 
as representing Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, and all striving with 
united energy to promote, in the highest degree and in every possible 
way, her temporal interests. 

As already stated, Conferences and Congresses have done much 
to revive and invigorate the life of the Church. They have been 
gradually preparing her to adopt such an organization as that now 
under consideration. In this Diocese — Peterborough — the " Diocesan 
Conference " has gone even a step further in the right direction. It 
has been using its influence to help on Church work effectively. A 
Report of " the Diocesan Finance Association " was forwarded to 
me, and I find that the Bishop, in a letter commending it, says, 
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" This Association was formed in pursuance of a resolution passed at 
the Diocesan Conference of 1876," and that " its principles and 
constitution were approved of and adopted at the Conference held in 
the following year." His Lordship further states that " its object is 
the collection of funds in aid of our Diocesan Church Societies, 
and of Church work generally in the Diocese," and that it aims at 
placing these on a broader and surer basis, and of obtaining for them 
regular and systematic contributions from each Parish. The result 
is that " the distribution of these funds has been entrusted to the 
Committee of the Church Conference." Now, it seems to me that 
this is a manifest move in the right direction ; » and though but a first 
and faltering step, it is nevertheless to be hoped that it will pave the 
way for a real and duly constituted "Church Council" in this 
Diocese. It patronises and helps on certain Societies and Associa- 
tions formed to aid Church work in the Diocese*, and thus greatly 
strengthens their hands. At the same time, we can only look upon 
it as a defective scheme. For the aim and object of a real " Church 
Council " is to supersede and put an end to all Societies, and itself to 
take into its own hands the management of the temporal affairs of the 
Church. Nor is the "Church Council" itself to be regarded as a 
great Society. No. It is the Church herself managing her own tem- 
poral business. The Bishop, of course, is ex officio chairman, when 
present Every clergyman is entitled to a voice in its proceedings, 
if he see fit to avail himself of his right The laity, too, of every 
congregation, has a claim to be represented, if it choose to claim its 
privilege. As to the mode and manner in which all this is to be 
•done, it would be out of place for me here to go into minute detail, 
my object being merely to suggest a scheme which, I feel certain, 
will at no distant period be carried into practical effect 

As already stated, the plan here propounded is not to be a com- 
bination of different Societies, but the Church herself in each Diocese, 
and in each Province attending to, directing, and managing its own 
temporal concerns. The effect would be to save a needless waste of 
money in expenses, while every benevolent scheme would receive 
the united attention of the Diocese or Province. The State, by its 
" Charity Commissioners," in the present state of matters, is con- 
tinually interfering with property pertaining to the Church ; and 
whenever it can get the opportunity, it fails not to rob her of it, and 
to hand it over to those who will use it to her disadvantage and injury. 
Now if there existed in each Diocese such a "Council" as has been 
suggested, such dishonest misappropriations would not be tolerated 
or attempted. If there were any need to apply to Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners or to Parliament, the application would be made by 
a body sufficiently powerful and influential to secure that what was 
done by those authorities would be based upon sound and upright 
principles — principles very different from those which have, of late 
years, guided their action. 
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To give some general idea of the work that would fall to the lot of 
the "Church Council," I will here specify some of the objects 
carried out by the similar body in Scotland. All funds are raised 
in its name and by its authority — all I mean that are not congre- 
gational, i. It raises and disposes of a fund to secure the proper 
maintenance of the clergy. 2. It takes charge of funds for the 
endowment of incumbencies. 3. It sees to the building of churches 
and parsonages, and assists when assistance is needed. 4. It 
promotes the formation of missions in localities where the field is 
ripe for them, and fosters them when formed until ready to be 
converted into separate charges. 5. It strives to advance Church 
education, and aids in the building of schools and of teachers' 
residences. 6. It raises funds and. promotes missionary work in 
order to spread the Gospel among the heathen. 7. It takes charge of 
funds entrusted to it for all charitable purposes. In short, it attends 
to every kind of business calculated to promote the prosperity and 
welfare of the Church, and all orders in the Church have an equal 
voice in the management of the business. Such would be the work 
of a similar " Church Council " when established in England. 

When Church Synods are revived in all their primitive perfection, 
and when such a Council as I have attempted to describe has been 
set on foot in each Diocese, it would be desirable that the meetings 
of the Council should be held on the day, or days next succeeding 
that on which the Synod has been held. This would save time and 
unnecessary travelling expenses. The Bishop would preside in the 
Council as in the Synod, and the members of the latter would be 
also members of the former, while clergy and laity would be equally 
free to express their opinions upon every point under discussion. 

However valuable these Diocesan arrangements may be, we must 
not overlook the important fact that they would but inadequately 
meet the wants of the Church, if a representative Body, formed out 
of the various Diocesan Councils, were not also arranged to deal 
with matters equally affecting the whole Church. This is the Scottish 
plan, and its wisdom none can doubt. There is first a Council for 
the whole Church, then a Diocesan Council, and then a Committee 
in each Congregation, all acting together and stimulating individual 
zeal. But the largest amount of business is done by the general 
Council which represents the whole Church. So in England there 
would be plenty of work for the Provincial Council, although, owing 
to the size of the Dioceses and the number of Cures in each, the 
Diocesan Council would find its labour far from light. The Pro- 
vincial Council would consist of the Bishops and Clergy who are 
members of Convocation, or, if thought advisable, of clerks specially 
chosen by each Diocesan Council, as those most familiar with the 
business — Archdeacons and Deans to be members ex officio — and of 
a proportionate number of representative laymen, chosen by the 
Council of each Diocese, in such manner as may be arranged. This 
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— "The Great Church Councir — would be entirely distinct from 
Convocation, as such, and would deal only with secular matters. 

I have suggested the foregoing organization of Synods for the 
management of spiritual affairs and for the hearing of all judicial 
causes, in the full conviction that it is the only plan that has Divine 
sanction, being in accord with the universal practice of the Church 
for the first twelve centuries. I have also ventured to propound a 
scheme for the active and useful employment of the laity in advanc- 
ing the interests of the Church. The combined action of the clergy 
and laity — each in their proper sphere — I believe to be essential to 
the prosperity and well-being of the Church. The carrying out of 
such a scheme would, 1 firmly believe, make the Church, under God, 
a living and irresistible power in the land, and would immensely 
extend her influence throughout Christendom. Its rapidly-growing 
influence would in due time put an end to all the justifying pleas of 
Dissenters, and greatly hasten the reunion of the whole Christian 
Church. At home it would put an end to the talk about disestablish- 
ment on the part alike of friends and foes. There would be no 
need for liberationist schemes, nor any field open for improper 
tampering with the affairs of the Church. On the contrary, she 
would regain an influence which would make this once more a truly 
Christian country. 

The only thing needed, on the part of Parliament, is the repeal of 
the tyrannous and oppressive "Submission Act" of Henry VIII., 
which laid her low, and crushed her beneath the feet of that Tyrant 
It was passed without her consent, and with the object of concentrat- 
ing all power in that Monarch's hands — a power since then absorbed 
by the State — that State consisting of many creeds and of none. 
The Church's right is to be free — free in the sense of Magna Charta 
to choose her own officers, to organize herself for her grand work of 
bringing all within her fold — free, in short, to fulfil, without restraint, 
her Divinely-appointed work. When we have Bishops who have a 
living faith in their own Divine Mission, with judgment and orga- 
nizing talent, to call into being such a Council, that miserable Act (The 
Public Worship Regulation Act), which has so divided and crushed 
the Church, would not long prove a hindrance to its energetic action. 
Nay, our most distinguished men would then interpose their influence 
to put an end to that primary cause of her injury and disorganization. 
And oh ! what a change for good should we soon see on the face of 
the Church. The one great thing which she first needs to ensure the 
carrying out efficiently of her great work, is an Archbishop imbued 
with sound Catholic principles, and unrestrained by dissenting 
feelings. Were such the case now, I am well assured that the 
present Premier would, earnest Churchman as he is, be ready to 
co-operate with such an Archbishop in the great undertaking, by 
securing the carrying out of all secular arrangements necessary to 
enable him to give effect to such a scheme, and so make the Church 
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of England a truly living portion of the Mystical Body of Christ — 
the Spouse formed out of His pierced side to be the Mother of all 
that are spiritually alive unto God. To use the words of Mr. Joyce 
(p. 140), "The great work of the Church never can and never will 
be successfully or hopefully carried out by the disjointed and dis- 
organized exertions of individuals, let them be as strenuous as they 
may. If she would succeed in her mission she must act in her cor- 
porate capacity. She must go forth on her heavenly errand with one 
mind, with one voice ; and her individual teachers can only know 
that mind and hear that voice through her Synods — institutions not 
only sanctioned by the laws of our country, but by the Apostolical 
and Primitive constitution of the early Church of Christ" The same 
applies with equal force to combined action in* the management of her 
many temporal affairs, which can only be effectively carried out by a 
well-organized "Church Council." For though much — very much — 
has been done in recent years by individual exertion and self-sacrifice, 
yet " there has lackedthe full success which attaches to united and 
combined action "; and by its absence the enemy has gained a power 
over her which he never otherwise could have done. But we will 
hope that his power over her is nearly at an end, and that we may 
soon see the dawn of a brighter day, when all shall be of one heart 
and one mind, united in one holy bond of fellowship. 

It is gratifying to find that the plan here delineated will, in the 
main, meet with the approval of my venerated Diocesan. For in his 
speech, at the dinner £iven to the Bishops and Clergy present at the 
consecration of S. Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh, his Lordship pointed 
out the miserable condition of the English Church in former days, 
when "there was nothing Catholic in her temper/' she having 
" shrunk and shrivelled within the limits of the very narrowest 
national prejudices." But by their own losses and by the gains of 
others, "they had been taught how great had been their mistake," 
and "the lesson they had laid to heart." He then proceeded — 
"They looked to the Church in Scotland with a real and deep 
interest, finding that they had very much to learn from her — a dis- 
established Church. . . . He might say for those who were of 
the established Church, that while they did not undervalue the bless- 
ings — and he trusted they never should — that resulted from the union 
between Church and State, they felt that that union, like all good 
things, might have its dangers, and that they might have very much to 
learn from the condition and from the history and progress of Churches 
that were not established. They looked to the Scottish Church for 
proof of this — that establishment, dignity, place, and power, were 
not of the essentials of a Church. They saw that Church, in her 
self-government, in her Diocesan Synods, and in her National 
Synods, exercising a degree of autonomy, a power of dealing with 
her own internal affairs, which they in the South hoped, without 
severing their union with the State, to acquire in large measure, but, 
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nevertheless, which they in the meantime looked at with feelings of 
admiration, not perhaps unmixed with some slight touch of envy." 

The Bishop of Peterborough has here without doubt expressed the 
feeling of every truly earnest Churchman. Things cannot go on 
much longer as they are; and if the Bishops would only revive their 
Synods upon sound and Catholic principles, they may rely upon it, 
they would be well backed up by the clergy and laity. They would 
find no real difficulty in bringing into practical existence some such 
plan as that here delineated for the co-operation of clergy and laity 
in the management of all her temporal concerns. Thus would they 
regain for the Church her inherent right to govern herself, and to 
regulate all her own affairs in conformity with Scriptural truth and 
Apostolic and Catholic usage. May God work all things together 
for her good and for that of all her members ! 



N.B. — It is earnestly hoped that readers of this work will do all 
in their power to circulate it widely where they think it may be useful. 
The publisher's price is 3s., and from him copies may be had direct, 
or through any bookseller ; but any one kindly wishing to aid the 
author in his arduous undertaking, on sending to him £i 9 will 
receive in return ten copies to give away. In this way, too, it will 
reach many whose names are unknown to the author, and whose 
support may be of the utmost value in pressing forward the greatly 
needed remedies. To make it really useful at least twelve thousand 
copies must be circulated. 

Address— THE REV. A. LENDRUM, 

Blatherwycke Rectory, 

Wansford. 
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OFFICES z 

35, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 



The Earl of LIMERICK, 
The Earl of GLASGOW, 
J. A. SHAW-STEWART, Esq., J.P. 



9 recent— The Hon. CHARLES L. WOOD. 

Rev. Dr. PUSEY, 

Ven. Archdeacon of TAUNTON, 
Rev. Canon CARTER, 

JbemtatS— Lt.-Colonel JOHN BRAITHWAfTE HARDY. 

©rgant>iitg ^tmterj— Rev. T. OUTRAM MARSHALL, B.A. 

Cnwtew— The Earl of GLASGOW, HENRY HUCKS GIBBS, Esq., 
BENJAMIN GREENE LAKE, Esq. 



NUMBER OF ENROLLED COMMUNICANTS, 20,600. 
INCLUDING 13 BISHOPS AND 2,600 CLERGY. 



The English Church Union was formed in the year i860, after the Protestant 
riots at St. George's-in-the-East, for the purpose of uniting Clergy and Laity in 
loyal defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England, and of the 
spiritual rights and liberties of her faithful children. 

The maintenance of such an organized body to undertake, under God, this work 
of defence, has been rendered necessary by the circumstances of the times ; by the 
laxity of professing Churchmen ; by the desire in high places for sweeping changes 
in the Prayer-Book, and in the old-established order of the Church, as evinced by 
the attacks on the Eucharist, on the Athanasian Creed, and on Confession ; also 
by the introduction of the P. W. R. Act, and the attempt to alter the standard of 
Ritual laid down in the Ornaments' Rubric; and meanwhile, by penal proceedings, 
imprisonment, seizure of property, and mob violence, to " put down those who 
conform to that Rubric ; and by the tendency among statesmen and dignitaries to 
apply the test of expediency or popularity to the Spiritual rights of tbe Church, 
and the most sacred subjects of religious truth. 

The English Church Union is not aggressive — it hinders no man's work for 
God ; but its main object is to defend and maintain unimpaired the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Church of England against Rationalism, Puritanism, and Eras- 
tianism 5 to afford counsel and protection to all persons, lay or clerical, suffering 
unjust aggression or hindrance in Spiritual matters ; and in general, so to promote 
the interests of Religion as to be, by God's help, a lasting witness in the land for 
the advancement of His Glory and the good of His Church. 

The Union is governed and administered by a President, six Vice-Presidents 
and a representative Council of 120 members, who report their proceedings from 
time to time to the Union. 

Only persons who are Communicants of the Church of England, or of Churches 
in communion with her, may be elected and enrolled in the Union. 

For further particulars apply to Lt.-Colonel J. B. Hardy, the Secretary of the 
E. C. U., 35, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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<• ESTABLISHED * TIUGUjSJF * 5 * 1S76. *• 



OBJECTS. 

This Society consists of Working Men, who are banded together 
in defence of the Rights and Liberties of the Church of England, 
and for the spreading of Church Principles among the Working 
Classes. 

MEANS EMPLOYED. 

The holding of Meetings, Lectured, Mutual Improvement Classes; 
the circulation of Leaflets, Books and Papers, Pamphlets, etc. ; 
Petitions to Convocation and Parliament. 

Since the formation of the Society nearly Three Million Tracts an d 
Papers have been circulated. 

SUBSCRIPTION, 

Working Men - - - - One Shilling per annum. 
Hon. Members - - * - Five Shillings „ 

For further information relative to the work of the Society, 
apply to-t- 

C. POWELL, Gen. Secretary, 

At the Office, 
3, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Monetary assistance from Churchmen generally is 
urgently solicited, to enable the Council to prosecute 
the work with unabated vigour. Cheques and P.O.O. 
may be crossed Barnetts, Hoares, Hanbury, & Co., 
payable to George Josiah Palmer, Esq., Hon 
Treasurer. 



THE SOCIETY NUMBERS 8ETWEEN 5,000 AND 6,000 MEMBERS. 



Specimen Copies of Publications on receipt of Stamped Wrapper. 
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HAHHA MlkLAQlk, 

The Special Wine for Holy Communion, 

Contains absolutely nothing but the pure juice of the grape, and has been 
found by eminent experts to be entirely free from foreign alcoholisation. 
It has a brilliant ruby colour, and is most delicate in flavour and bouquet, 
and has been much commended for its therapeutic properties. 

Small sample sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom 
for Twelve Stamps. 



MANNA MALAGA 
MANNA MALAGA. 
MANNA MALAGA, 



MANNA MALAGA. 

MANNA MALAGA. 

MANNA MALAGA. 

MANNA MALAGA. 

MANNA MALAGA. 



" It seems to be suitable to its purpose.'*— HIS Grace the 

Archbishop of YORK. 

" Seems to be a good sweet Wine, an d mu ch better than most 
of the Tent."— The LOXd BiflhOp of WINOHESTBB. 

" I shall be glad to encourage the use of this Wine for the 
purpose for which it is recommended." — The Lord BiShop Of 
JRIPON. 

"It appeared a suita ble W ine for Sacramental use." — The 
Lord Bishop Of MANCHESTER. 



Seems to merit the praise' you give it." 
GREGORY. 



-The Rev. Canon 



"lam very glad to come upon a subs titute for the conven- 
tional * Tent.' "—Rev. Canon DUCKWORTH. 

" Gave great satisfaction."— Re?> Canon TREVOR. 

"Very good and suitable."— Rev. F. H. HURRAY, Chisle- 

hurst. 

MA NNA MA LAG A. «« V ery far the best for the purpose."-Rev. W. C INGRAM, 
Chaplain to the Bjshop of Sodor and Man. 

MANNA MALAuA. «j am much pi ease d with your Wine." — Rev. A. C. 
TAYLOR, Chaplain, Vepery, Madras. 

MANNA MALA bA. ««j ^[^ } t f ar better than the Tent Wine."— Rev. C. P. 
BUTLER, Bryansford Parsonage, Newry, Co. Down, Ireland, 

Many Hundreds of other Testimonials have been received. 

Dozen J{fi« Bottles. Dozen Qflft i-Bottles. 

vvUi(6to the gallon.) fcl V M ■ (13 to the gallon.) 

ONE DOZEN HALF BOTTLES CARRIAGE FREE ONE GUINEA. 

One Dozen Bottles, or Two Dozen Half Bottles Carriage Free to any 

Railway Station in England or Wales. 

Half Carriage Paid to Scotland and Ireland. 



SOLfi CONSIGNEES, 



P1HDBED APPLE!!! & Ca 

107, Hampstead Road, London. 
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